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GREAT BRITAIN, 


This Tranſlation is moſt humbly 
Inſcribed, by, 


| SIR, 


Pur moſt Humble, and 


moſt Obedient Servant, 


JOHN JAMES. 


— 


"Theſe new Plates are fix in number, and are not the leaſt in the Book: They con- 
tain the neweſt Deſigns of their kind, and indeed thoſe that are of the moſt Uſe and 
beſt Taſte in Pleaſure-Gardens. There are likewiſe ſeveral agreeable Additions made 
to the former Plates, as will be readily perceived upon comparing them one with 

the other. | 
| | 1 585 

As to the Body of the Work, it is augmented more than a Third, by abundance of 
Remarks, which later Experience, and more ſtrict Enquiry have furniſhed me with; 
eſpecially in the Third Part, where there are four Chapters entirely new. The two 
firſt contain the Culture of Oranges, Jeffamines, and other flowering Shrubs, with the 
Manner of grafting, raiſing them from Seed or Layers, or chuſing them when grown. 
In the two other Chapters are all the Particulars that relate to the Management of 
'Flowers for the furniſhing of large Parterres, and the Aſcents of Amphitheatres in 
every Seaſon, which was much wanted, by reaſon Orange-trees and Flowers make 
the chief Beauty of fine Gardens. SE To. 


For the Fourth Part, which treats of Water-works, it was l as was men» 
tion d in the former Edition, to new-mould it entirely, and to add nine or ten very 
uſeful Chapters upon the Origin of Springs, the Levelling and Gauging of Water, 
Engines for raiſing Water, and the like; but as this would have ſwell'd the Book to 
an unuſual Size, and have made it both too big, and too dear, it was thought proper 
to reſerve it for a ſecond Volume, where the whole Buſineſs of Water-works and 
'Fountains ſhall be thoroughly and curiouſly handled, with a ſufficient number of 
Plates; a Work that has never hitherto been well treated of. | | 


To avoid Confuſion in the Subject, and diſpoſe every thing in its place, this Work 
is divided into four Parts, and for Convenicnce is added an exact Table of the Contents. 


And farther to improve the Taſte for fine Gardens as much as poſſible, perſuaded as 
'T am, that the greateſt Perſons, after the Example of the Romans, may divert them- 
ſelves herein without Diſcredit;.I have not only ſhewn the Manner of inventing De- 
ſigns for Gardens, and diſpoſing and ordering them according te the Situation of the 
Ground, but alſo that of reſtoring and new-ſetting Plants in every Part of them, which 
will render a Man perfect Maſter in this Art. | 


"Theſe were the chief Objections; and ſuch as ſeemed to me moſt reaſonable to be taken 
«notice of, without regarding the himſical Notions of ſome Builders and - Gardeners, 
who like nothing but what they do themſelves. I hope the Care I have taken in this 
Reply, together with the other Additions, will be acceptable to the Publick ; and ſhall 


think my Pains well beſtowed, if this Work finds the like favourable Reception, that 
the former” Treatiſe did. N b 
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Advice to the Binder, for placing tht F. gures. 


FIRST PART. 


HE five large Plates marked A, are t follow one ano- 
ther as they are number d, againſt p The twe 
are to be folded ſo 7 as to lie without che Bock TS 

The ſeven Plates of Parterres, mark d B, are to b placed ac- 
cording to their Numbers againſt page 58. The de firl to be 
ſo folded as to open out of the Book, . 

The Plate of Hedges, mark d ** to be put between the 
Pages 62 and 63. 

The ten Plates of 1 Sad d C, are to kc the 's = 4 
of their Numbers, between the pages 74 and 75. The ſe⸗ 
venth to lie the longeſt way up and down. f 


The two Plates of Bowling-Greens, mark d D, are to be put 


between the Pages 80 and 81. 
The two Plates of Porticos of Lattice work and Greens, 


mark d E, are to come in between the Pages 92 and 93. 
SONAR. 


The Four Plates of the Practice of Geometry, mark d F, are 
to fold out of the Book, and keep the courſe of their Numbers. 


between the Pages 120 and 121. 


The Plan of Terraſſes, mark d G, is likewiſe to fold out of 


the Book, between the Pages 140 and 141. 


The three Plates of Stairs of Stone and Graſs, mark d H, 
are to be put as number d, between the Pages 148 and 149. 


The Plate I, is to fold out of the Book, between the Pages 
154 „„ 


The Plate K is alſo to fold out of the Book, between the 


| Pages 160 and 161. 


FOURTH PART. 


The Plate of Caſcades, mark d L,i is to be SE d berween the 
Pages 294 and 29 5. 


E RR A A. 


Page 39.1. 4. for Borders of Parterres read Embroidery of Parterres 
Page 219, in the Margin, read great Laurel in. 2220 : 


* 


Page 230, I. alt. read Thalaſpic, or Candy-tuft. 
Page 262, J. alt. for Corn-flower read Paſa e-flower. 
Page 263, I. 4. for double Peony read double Poppy. 
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CHAP. I. 


Serving « as an ADVERTISEMENT. | 


FP ON {At moſt Authors wks haye writ 
of Agriculture and Gardening, I found none 
of them had enlarged upon the Subject I de- 
' termined to treat of. This, at firſt, had al- 
. moſt diſcouraged me from an Undertaking, in 
; which I could hope for no Aſſiſtance from others, it being 
eaſy to go wrong where no-body has beaten the Way. As 
I may, then, without Vanity, ſay, this Work has ſomething 
New in it, 1 hope, the Reader will more readily excuſe the 
Faults that ſhall be found therein: Some more able Hand may 
poſſibly come aſter, and give the * Stroke to that 
which I propoſe but a Sketch of. 1 
= Mr 


A 8 


 * Boiceau, 
Molet. 


La Clos 


Le Jardinier 

Frangois. 

L. Liger. 

Le Jardinier 

Solitaire 

Le Jardinier 

Botaniſte. 

J. de Tour- 

nefort. 

Le Jardinier 

Fleuriſte. 
Liebaut. 

De Serres. 


The Theory PARA I. 


My Deſign being to write of Gardens, which may proper- 
ly be called Pleaſure-Gardens; that is to ſay, thoſe that we 
take care to keep with the greateſt Delicacy and Neatneſs, and 
where we expect to find Regularity, good Order, and whatever 
may moſt pleaſe the Eye, as arterres, Groves, and Graſs- 


Plots, ſet off with Portico's, 9288 Cabinets of Arbor-Work, 


Figures, Fountains, Caſcades, c. For my Information in 
this Point, I have neglected nothing, having read a great many 


Latin, Italian, French, and Spaniſp Authors on the Sub- 


ject of Gardening; the Reading 0 whom, tho” good in itſelf, 


has, however, been of no great Service to me in this Caſe. 


Among the F rench, we have but * two or three Authors that 
have ſpoke of fine Gardens, and they have done no more 
than lightly touch'd upon them; . beſides, t the Deſigns 
they give at the end of their Books are of very mean Guſto, 
and ſuch as are now quite out of Uſe. Other Writers of Agri- 
culture have thought this Matter unworthy of their Pen: Some 
ſpeaking of the pruning of Fruit- Trees; of the Cultui of 
Kitchen- Gardens; of Botanicks, and the Nature of Simples ; 
of Flower-Gafdens, Orange- Trees, Cc. Others of T illage, 
and Manuring of Ground; of the Duty of a good Houſholder, 
Farmer, and Husbandman ; of the Vineyard and Vintage ; of 
F iſhing and Hunting; of Cookery 

Sweetmeats ; in all which may be ſeen the Difference between 
this Work and theirs... 


THE great Love I always had for Agriculture and Gar- 
dening ; the Abode I made at Paris and Ver ſailles, whoſe 


neighbouring Parts contain ſo many Wonders of this Na- 
ture; the Satisfactton I found in ſurveying all thoſe Beaute, 


and the Pains I have taken in planting ſeveral fine Gardens, ® 


ind uced me to make proper Remarks from time to time. Na- 


ture, that 1 have fo often conſulted; Proofs of Soil; long 


Experience ; and. the Converſation of the moſt Able in. the 


profeſſion, may be allowed to have given me ſome Light in 


this Affair; and the conſiderable Miſtakes and unneceſſary 


Expence I have obſery'd in many Gardens, join'd with the 


Ignorance of. moſt Gardeners, made me, at length, reſolve to 

communicate my Obſeryations. to the Publick. 1 

_ TI canNort:- but admire, that among ſo many as have writ- 

ten of Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens, there ſhould be none hither- 
to, 


28 ; I % 4 


and making all ſorts of 
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CAP. I. 


to, that have ſpoken fully of Pleaſure-Gardens, which, with- 
out Controverly, are the moſt beautiful and moſt noble of all 
others; notwithſtanding what a late Author has ſaid, who 


of Gardening. 


ſtrives to give the former the Preference. In truth, nothing 
can be more pleaſant and agreeable than a handſome Garden, 
rightly diſpoſed, and well kept; no Proſpect yields more De- 
light to the Eye, or gives greater Satisfaction to Perſons of a 
good Taſte. 

Is not my Deſign, to condemn Fruit and Kitchen-Gar- 
dens; they are valuable in their Place, and, I agree, are as 
neceſlary to make up a complete Garden, as the fineſt Groves 
and Parterres : We have Inſtances of this, in the moſt magni- 
ficent Gardens that are, where the former are as curious in 
their Kind, as the latter. Nevertheleſs, all theſe Kitchen and 
Frait-Gardens, how fine ſoever, are conſtantly ſet in By-places, 


diſtin& from the other Gardens ; an evident Proof that they 
are rather accounted neceſſary for the Service of the Houſe, 


than defigned to improve the Beauty and Magnificence. Theſe 
are Things ſhould be ſought after, if one would ſee them, 
and ought never to preſent themſelves firſt to fight in a hand- 
ſome Garden. 

IAM very ſenſible, every one will not join with me in this 
Opinion; (eſpecially thoſe who have written of Fruit, and 
ſuch as are great Lovers of it: Theſe make the Perfection of 
the Art of Gardening, and the whole Beauty of a Garden, 
to conſiſt of a Kitchen-Ground, a Fruit-Garden planted in 
Quincunce, and in long Eſpaliers, for the Satisfaction of 
gathering from them a Pear or Peach. Tis to this they con- 
fine and limit their utmoſt Defires in the Buſineſs of Garden- 


ing; and as for Parterres, Groves, and the like, they have no 


manner of Eſteem tor them. 
THESE Men conceit too, that becauſe they can prune a 
Fruit- Tree, and make a Kitchen-Bed, they are perfectly skill'd 


in what relates to Pleaſure-Gardens, whoſe Diſpoſition and 
Culture are very different from the other. 


Ivo not ſuppoſe this Work can be of any great Service 
to ſuch Perſons ; they are wholly ignorant of the Beauties it 
treats of; and Intereſt with them is above all other Conſidera- 


tions : 'They would rather have a Garden, like a plain Field, 


ſtock'd with Apple-Trees, Cherry-Trees, &c. or, like a 
B 2 Marſh, 


* La Quinti- 
nye. | 


Verſailles, 
S. Cloud, 
Meudon, 
Sceaux, 


Chantilly, 
c. 


* Quincunce 
in its original 
Signification, 
was a Planta- 
tion of Trees, 
like theCinque 
Points of a Die 
repeated; but 
is now uſed to 
denote a Plan- 
tation where 
the Trees that 
made the mid- 
ale Points are 
left out, and 
the others form 
a perfect 
Square, and 
are ſo repeated 
throughont. 


4 The Theory Pa RT I. 


Marſh, fill'd with Kitchen-Garden Stuff, than enjoy that which 


is truly beautiful and magnificent. This Spirit of Intereſt, how- _ 
ever, is not general, nor to be charged upon Perſons of greater 6 


and more elevated Minds ; for whoſe ſake, partly, I profeſs 
to have written, to further their noble Intentions, and to make 
way for their good Taſte to ſhew itſelf in Publick. I flatter 
myſelf, this Treatiſe may be of uſe to ſuch, and may con- 
duct them aright in the planting of a handſome Garden. This, 
at leaſt, I am ſure of, That ſuch a Garden, as I propoſe in 1 
the following Chapters, ſhall do a private Man more Credit, MN 
than the fineſt Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens in the World ; which; 1 
in truth, ſeem to argue, that their Maſter has more regard to 
his Profit, than to any other Conſideration. 55 
SUPPOSING, then, that a private Perſon, wealthy, and 
curious in the Art of Gardening, would be at the neceſſary 
Expence of planting a handſome Garden, I lead him, ſtep 
by ſtep, from the Choice he ought to make of a good Soil, 
to the Execution and higheſt Perfection of his Garden, in- 
ſtructing him in whatever he ought to know, that he be not 
impos'd upon by the Countrymen and Artificers he ſhall haye 
occaſion to employ. a Dt 4 
I SHE him the way to Know good Plants, and to ſet and 
raiſe them in little time: I inſtruct him to make Baſons, and 
Fountains with Water-ſponts, to convey Water into his Gar- 
dens; to diſpoſe the Terraſſes, Stairs, c. and, above all, 
to form a right Taſte of what concerns the general Diſpoſi- 
tions of Gardens, and the Deſigns of Parterres, Graſs-Plots, E 
Groves, Arbor-work, Caſcades, and other ſuitable Ornaments; Þ 
which may be learnt from the 32 Plates inſerted in this Vo- ; 
lame. 1 
I PURPOSE likewiſe to give this Gentleman ſo full Inſtru r- 1 
tions in the Buſineſs of Gardening, that he may be able of 


Los = himſelf to make his Ground, and to lay out and trace his Y - 
The late Garden with his Domeſticks, without being obliged to have 5 
ana of Or- recourſe to thoſe of the Trade. But to this end, he muſt be 5 

8. E 


. Imperatorum A Lover of the Country, and of Agriculture; a Knowledge 
olim manibus ſo agreeable, and always ſo much eſteem'd by Perſons of the 
7. Cr. in. greateſt Quality, that many Princes have not diſdain'd, after 
Hiſt. L. 18. the Fatigues of War, to apply themſelves to it; and the An- 


„ Elents, clpecially, held it in very great Reputation. EY 
| | | BUT, 


3 


CAP. I. of Gardening. 5 | 
* BUT; ſuppoſing Buſineſs, or ſome publick Employment, | 
1 ſhould not permit our Gentleman to apply himſelf to plant 1 
"0 and raiſe his own: Garden, the Perufal of this Work cannot, 

4 however, but be of great Uſe to him; he may be aſſured, 

: that in following the Precepts it contains, he will not be liable | 
4 to be impoſed upon, when he is to deal with his Workmen 
5 about any thing he deſigns to execute. The Gardener will | 


| be better kept to his Duty, who knows his Maſter is no 
# Stranger to his Art; whereas, when theſe Men find, that in- 
f ſtead of underſtanding Gardening, he is unacquainted even 
with the chief Terms of it, they make no Scruple to impoſe * Infelix ager 
upon him, but will pretend to take him up, and ſometimes © dominus . 
laugh at his Demands. Add to this, that a Garden is always bon ie. 
better for being under the Eye of a Maſter that has fome Columell, 
Skill in it himſelf. A 
Now, though what I here propoſe for the Inſtruction of a 
private Gentleman, be part of my Deſign; yet I reckon this | 
Work will be no leſs ſerviceable to Gardeners and Country- 
men; who, for the moſt part, are got into a bad Way, and 2 
have but a very ill Taſte in Deſigns of Gardening : Both one 5 | 
and the other will here find the true Method of inventing and- 
laying down readily all the Defigns of Gardens, according to 
the different Situations of the Ground. This Treatiſe will 
likewiſe ſerve for a complete Inſtruction to young Gardeners, 
to confirm thoſe that are not altogether Novices, in what good 
Things they know, and to illuſtrate and give Light to many 
other Matters, | 
*T'1s on this Account I have been induced to write for 
every one, and to make uſe of a plain and homely Stile, ſuit- 
able to the Subject and the Capacity of Gardeners, according 


1 to that Precept of Horace, 
Ornari res ipſa negat, contenta doceri. 


I Have but one Word more to ſay, and that concerns the 
Diviſion of this Treatiſe, whoſe Titles are to be tound 1 in the 
E foregoing Table of Chapters. oY 
E | THIS Work is divided into four Parts, which contain, in 
"| all, twenty two Chapters. 
I the firſt Part is taught all the T, heory of Gardening, it 


being neceffary, as eyery one knows, to learn the Theory be- 
fore. 
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The Theory PRT I. 


fore the Practice, which is no more than the Sequel and Execu- _ 
tion of the Conſequences and Certainties drawn from the for- 9 
Fi | mer. This Theory is fill'd with general Rules concerning the "oF 
1 | Meaſures and Proportions of the Parts of a Garden, and ſup- i 
| ported by Examples and well-contriv'd Deſigns, which take 1 
in all that is delicate, and of good Taſte in the Art of Gar- 40 
dining, Theſe Deſigns, for To better underſtanding of them, 
are explain'd by ſhort particular Deſcriptions; and this is 5 
what is to be ſound in the eight firſt Chapters. . 
. ITE ſecond Part teaches the Practice o Gardening, 
! which is of -moſt . Conſequence, to be known, and that too 
f | which has not hitherto been communicated to the Publick ; 
. | as the Manner of making, or laying out a Piece of "ound, 
Bi Whether level, gently riſing, or in 1 erraſſes; and of: 
1 out, and putting in Execution, the moſt difficult Deſign: y "1 
3h demonſtrated by Figures, and the Principles of Geometry, 
. and made out by a great Number of Experiments and Prac- 
xt * .tices in Matters of Fact. 
. P E third Part contains the Manner of planting and raiſing, 
1 in liette time, the Plants and Flowers N for Pleature-Gar- 1 
A bo d n ads b 1 
1 Tn fourth and laſt Part ſhews the Method 'af ſearching 1 
1 out Water, conveying, it into ae. and of HE DOA 
{ F 2 and Sanden, 
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and Gardening: Fruits, Legumes, Flowers, and the Tillage, 
and Manuring of Land, have been diſcourſed of ſo often, and 1 
ſo well, that nothing more needs to be {aid of them. There 's 
was none, ſave the noble Pleaſure-Garden, but had been ſuf- 
ficiently ſpoken of before: And in joining all theſe Tracts 
f 5 together, a Man cannot fail of Inſtructions that will enable 
1 him to form a Garden PRE} complete in all its Parts. 


as this was wanting, to qi what 5g to 9 
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thereof. 


become beautiful and tall in little time; but if we fail in 


this Point, all the Care and Expence we can beſtow will ; 
ſignify little or nothing. | 
I Is next to impoſſible to produce a fine Garden in a bad 


Soil; and though there are Ways to mehorate Ground, they 
are always very expenſive; and it often happens, that a 


whole Garden is ruin'd, when the Roots of Trees have reach- 


ed the natural Bottom, whatlocyer it has coſt to lay good 
Earth over the whole Surface. 
THIs Situation is of ſo great Conſequence, that all Au- 


thors, who have hitherto {aid any thing of Agriculture, have 
conſtantly and earneſtly recommended the Neceſſity of ma- 
| king a good Choice thereof. I ſhall not take upon me here 


to quote thoſe Authors, but rather content myſelf to mention 
what Vitruvius ſays, ſpeaking of the Situation of Country- 
Houſes : He tells us, © That in the Situation of a Country- 


«- Houſe, reſpect ſhould be had to the Region of the Air, 
« to the Climate, and to the Conveniency of the Place; that 


“the Place ſhould be eaſily acceſſible, fertile, plenteous i in 


« itlelf, and adjoining to Rivers and Ports, capable of ſer- 
ving it with all the Commodities of the neighbouring Parts: 


Of the Situation of the Ground, and 
of the Choice one e ought to make 


HE. firſt Thing, and the moſt eſſential to be obſerv- 
ed in chuſing a Place to plant a Garden in, is the. 
Situation and Expoſition of the Ground. Tis on this the Suc- 
ceſs of the Undertaking principally depends; if we haye the 
Prudence to make a good Choice, the Trees we plant will 


* A famous 
Architect in 

the Time of 
Auguſtus. 


Things requi- 
red in a good 
Situation. 


« "Thinks above all, it ſhould be. healthful, not ſituate in a low 


% and 


be Theory _Pamrl. 
and marſhy G00 becauſe of the Corruption cauſed by 
.« the infectious Breath of venomous Animals which breed 
there, and occaſion many noxious Humours and Diſtempers: 
That, on the other hand, the Situation be not too hi gh 
-« and mountainous, left it be ſubject to Fogs and Storms of 
« Wind, which deſtroy and tear up all, before them: And 
« laftly, that the Houle be not turn'd to the South, or Weſt, 
e becauſe Heat weakens Bodies, and Cold ſtrengthens them. 
In another place, he ſays, That to ſeat a Country-Houſe 
<«. well, it ſhould be conſider' d, in the firſt place, what Ex- 
cc poſition i is moſt wholeſome, and let the Houſe be turn d 

« that way.” 
Vitandum off INDEED, this Point requires our utmoſt Circumſpection; 


7 
La 
* 


. N th for, how vexatious would it be, to build a Country-Houſe, 


runt aqua and plant a Garden, in a Place one cannot inhabit above four 


cauſs, villas Months in the Year, without endangering one's Health, as 


8 *. 
EE very many are? Let us endeayour, then, as much as poſſi- 


& paxcorum ble, to avoid this Defect, and conſider what Conditions are 
CR; neceſſary to a good Situation, 
re habitat. O theſe I find Five conſiderable; the F irſt, a wholeſome 
3 Expoſition; the Second, a good Earth; the T hird, Water; 
re ruſtica, lib. the Fourth, a Proſpect of a fine Country ; 5 and the F ifth, the 


dt. d, nature Conveniency of the Place. 
TRR Firſt, a wholeſome Expoſition, or Situation, is, when 
F the Place is "neither too high nor too low ; not too high, 
which would very much expoſe the Gardens to the Winds, 
which are very injurious to Trees; nor too low, becauſe 
a omni the Dampneſs of low and marſhy 'Places cauſes- abundance 
by 2 ficcari - of Humours, Defluxions, and other Maladies beſide the ill 
conſuevit Air one breathes, proceeding from 'Toads, Snakes, Adders, 
SET .and other vgnomous — which breed in Ponds and 
am = anima- . marſhy Waters. | 


33 Ta1s ſhould induce us to avoid Situations that are either 


nerat. Colu- mountainous, or in Bottoms and Valleys. There are two 


mella. des other ſorts infinitely better than either of them, that, indeed, 


deſerve the Name of happy Situations, and theſe are upon 
the Hill-ſide, or on the Flat. 


- The Frenck IAE Situation on a riſing Ground is moſt courted, and 


call it cm has the greateſt Advantages, provided it be not too ſteep, 


. monly the 


Micote. but the Slope caſy and imperceptible, where one may en- 
8 Joy 


e's RD 
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joy a great deal of Level, and a good quantity of Water; 

for if the Deſcent be too quick, as in a Garden planted on * NN , 
the Declivity of a Mountain, one ſhall often have the Diſ= 1a Py 
ſatisfaction to ſee the Trees torn up and carried off by the * planirie;, 
Torrents and Floods of Water, the Earth above tumbled on {1,1 fen. 
that below, the Walks all ipoild, and the Walls thrown *is per ſparia 
down ; in a word, there is no keeping a Garden neat, and —— 
in good Order, whilſt it is ſubject to ſo many Accidents : dius de Re 
Whereas, where the Declivity is eaſy, and inſenſible; and, 3 ah 
eſpecially, where it abounds in Springs, you'll find the moſt Boyccau- 
wholeſome and moſt agreeable Situation that can be; being nr of 
ſhelter d, by the top of the Hill, from the Fury of the 7: 0-29; 
Winds, and the violent Heats of the Sun, you poſſeſs a tem- LaQuintinye, 
perate Air; the Water that comes down from the upper {7 F 
Part of the Hill, makes Fountains, Canals, and, if you 


pleaſe, Caſcades, for the Ornament of your Garden. The 


5 {ame Waters having done this Office, find their natural Courſe 
; into the Valleys, and render the Place extremely wholeſome 
: too, when they do not ſtagnate, or lodge on it; which is to 
4 be underſtood as well of Rain as Spring-Water. | 
9 ITE Situation on the Plain, or Flat, has likewiſe its 
© Advantages ; its level Surface is leſs tirelome to walk on, 
5 and not ſo chargeable to keep, as that on the Hill-Side: Ter- 
6 raſs-Walls, Slopes, and Steps, being no way neceſſary here. 


The Floods and great Rains make no Spoil in this, which is 
a Point very conſiderable in a Garden. On the Flat, one 
enjoys a fine natural Level, and an Air even more pure than 
upon the Hill-Side : Vaſt Campains interſected by Rivers, 
Ponds, and Brooks, fine Meadows, and Hills covered with 

Buildings, or Wood, continually preſent themſelves to Sight, 
and form ſo natural and agrecable a Perſpective, that we 
can never ſet too high a Value on it; beſides the Pleaſure 
of Fiſhing it affords us, and the Conveniency of Water-Car- 
riage of whatever we ſtand in need of. 

2 IT nE Generality of Men are pretty much divided upon 
2 this Choice; ſome like the Hill- Side beft ; others prefer the 
7 Plain. I therefore leave the Reader to determine this Point 

himſelf, having recounted to him the ſeveral Advantages of 

one and the other Situation. I ſhall only add, in this Place, 
8 what 
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Four different 


The Theory "8 I. 


what the Ancients uſed to do (as divers Authors relate) to 
know if a Place were healthful : 'They were wont to judge 


of the Quality of the Air, of the Water, and of the Fruits 


of a Country, © the Conſtitution of the Bodies of ſuch Beaſts 
as were fed there, whoſe Entrails they examined ; and when 


they found them waſted and corrupted, they from thence con- 


jectur d that thoſe of Men would become lo likewiſe, ſhould 
they inhabit the ſame Places. 


*T 1s not improper to mention here, that in the Buſineſs 
of Gardening, we reckon four different Expoſitions of the 
Sun ; that of the Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. 

Tux Eaſtern Expoſition 3 is that where the Sun ſhines from 


Expeſizions F Morning to Noon. 


. the Sun. 


TE Weſtem is that on which the Sun darts its Rays 


from Noon to Evening. 


THz Expoſition to the North, is that where the Sun ſhews 
itſelf the leaſt ; for it appears no more than about two Hours 
in the Morning, and as many in the Evening, and is the 
worſt Expoſition of all. Tis directly oppoſite to that of the 
South, where the Sun ſhines hotteſt the whole Length of the 


Day; ' which makes it eſteem d the beſt of the F our, and the 


moſt proper of all others for Gardens. 

I'RETURN to the ſecond Condition required, which is a 
good Earth, or Soil; that is to ſay, Ground in its own Nature 
rich and fruitful. It will not ſuffice to have found an Expo- 
ſition healthful, turned to the South, and poſſeſſed of all thoſe 
Advantages I have already mentioned, if it be not accom- 
panied with a good Body of Earth, and a Soil fertile in it- 
ſelf : For, without this, "is to be ſeared, all that is planted, 
will, in a while, droop and die away : To prevent which, 
the greateſt Care "imaginable ſhould be taken, according to 
the following Inſtructions. 

To know if the Body of Earth be good, you muſt di- 
ſtinguiſh firſt, whether it be an old decayed Canden to be 


reſtored, or a new Place you deſign to pitch upon. If it 
be only an old Garden you intend to replant and new fur- 


niſh, the Earth ſhould be dug in thoſe Places where you 
deſign any new Work, whether Parterre, Grove, Bowling- 


Green, or the like ; and if the Ground there be found not 


good, 
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good, or be already worn out and exhauſted, it muſt then 
be dug two Foot deep throughout, the bad Earth muſt be 
cleared away, and its Place oF 1 8 with the beſt that can 
be got thereabouts, or, at leaſt, the ſame Earth returned, 
with a good quantity of Dung at the bottom of it: which is 
indeed a great Expence, but that which cannot be avoided; 
for I know no other Expedient to mend a bad Soil. A Man 
is ſometimes obliged to be at this Charge, when he buys a 
Country-Houſe ready built, or has one that falls to him by 
Succeſſion. And this is all that can be done to repair the na- 
tural Defects of an old Garden. But if it be a new Seat you 
deſign to make choice of, in an open Country where you may 
do as you pleaſe, there are many other things to be conſider- 
ed. It ſhould be firſt examin'd what covers the Ground ad- 
jacent; and if Heath, Thiſtles, and other Weeds that grow 


of themſelves, be found upon it, you may judge the Soil is 


bad, and to be totally rejected, without fear of being de- 
ceived in your Judgment. You may allo obſerve, if there 
are great Trees near, whether they grow crooked, ill-ſhap'd, 
and grubby, of a faded Green, and full of Moſs; if ſo, you'll 
do well to leave this Part of the Country with ſpeed, and 
ſeek another far otherwiſe : But if the Trees are ſtrait, tall, 
vigorous, and of a lively Green, not loaded with Moſs. and 


 Vermin, and the Ground be covered with good Graſs, fit for 


Paſture, or the like; this is a good Encouragement for thoſe 


that would make uſe of the Soil, to examine farther into its 


Qualities. 

Fo R this purpoſe, ſomewhat near the Place you would 
incloſe for a Garden, ſhould be dug five or ſix Holes in ſeve- 
ral Places; as about the Extremities, and in the Middle, 
to ſearch the Ground, the better to know its Qualities. 
Theſe Holes ſhould be dug about fix Foot broad, and four 
Foot deep; and when the Earth is cleared out, you may 
then examine, by the Rod, what Depth there is of good 


Ground: To do the Buſineſs well, there ſhould be three Foot; 


but by no means leſs than two. | 


II 


GROUND, to be good, ſhould neither be ſtony, nor hard Qualirics 


to work; neither too dry, nor too moiſt, nor too ſandy and 
light; nor, eſpecially, too ſtrong, as the Rank and Clay 
G3 Grounds ; 


required in 


good Earth. 
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Grounds ; which, of all others, are the worſt for Gar- 
dens. 

As to the Colour of good Earth ; it ſhould be a gray, in- 
clining to black; the whitiſh Farths are never good, 'There 
is alſo another Requiſite in good Ground; that to the Eye, 
the Surface of it appear neither too dry, nor too moiſt ; and 
that in handling, it feel of a temperate Moiſture. 

*LaQuint- FRUIT Gardeners add to theſe, That, to know a good 
nye. Farth, one ſhould conſult the Tafte and Smell : 'The-, Lafte, 


Lo ae by ſoaking a handful of Earth in a Glaſs of Water, and 


find it has a ſharp or bitter Taſte, the Fruit and Legumes 
will have the ſame : For the Smell, 'tis but taking a little of 
the Earth in one's Hand, and ſcenting it, to underſtand its 
8 or bad Flavour 
TAE two laſt Qualities reſpect rather the Fruit and Kitchen- 
Garden. than the Pleaſure-Garden, where the Tatte and Smell 
ſignify nothing. But, as Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens are ne- 
ceſſary to a fine Seat, 'twill not be amiſs to have regard to 
4 the Fruit thele too, it being very diſagreeable to eat Fruit that has a 
that grows 


about Marly. ſharp, bitter, or inſipid Taſte, or that {mells like a Cabbage, 
or a Turnep. | TIT 

THE third Requiſite, which is Water, is one of the moſt 

Wb le of all; for beſides that it is extremely neceſſary 

for Life, tis alſo for 1o many other Purpoſes, that if a 

Country-Seat be without it, tis the greateſt Inconvenience in 

the World, and brings a certain Mortality on whatever 1s 

planted. A Garden neceſfaril requires four Things; the 


Without theſe, there is no good to be expected; and twould 
be the greateſt Folly to plant a Garden where any one of 
4qus murix theſe are wanting. But Water, above all, is indiſpenſably 
_— = neceſſary in every Garden: 'Tis by Waterings the great 
Luar fagw- Droughts in Summer are allayed, which would infallibly burn 
lis uſus mini- up all the Plants, had we not the Help of Water to qualify 


1 | Arat. thoſe exceſſive Heats. 
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the Ground, that Water may be had without Difficulty : I he 
Neceſſity of it is as viſible, as the Beauty twill add, in 


maki 1* ma 


Frangols. ſtraining it after wards through a Cloth; if, in Drinking, you 


Sun, Water, a good Soil, and the Care of the Gardener. 


i ESPECIAL Care, then, ſhould be taken in the Choice of 


CAP. II. of Gardening. 
making Jets d'Eaux, Canals, and Caſcades, which are, in 


truth, GB nobleſt Ornaments of a Garden. 
THERE is no need of having ſo great a quantity of Wa- 


ter in a Country, that the Land ſhould be drowned by it: *.4; ar Rue), 
Too much is of no ſervice in Gardens, but renders Places 1 Ge 


watery and unwholeſome, as I obſerved before. 

THE fourth Thing required in a good Situation, is, the 
View and Proſpect of a fine Country: This, indeed, is not ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary as the former, but is yet one of the moſt 
agreeable. What Advantage would it be, to plant a Garden 
in a Place that is buried, and has no kind of Proſpect? Such 
a Situation would be very diſagreeable and unwholeſome; 
the Trees themſelves would look nothing ſo beautiful, when 
too much ſnaded and obſcured. For my own part, I eſteem 


nothing more diverting and agreeable in a Garden, than a 


fine View, and the Proſpect of a noble Country. The Plea- 
ſure of ſeeing, from the end of a Walk, or off a Terraſs, 
tor four or five Leagues round, a vaſt Number of Villages, 
Woods, Rivers, Hills, and Meadows, with a thouland other 
Varieties that make a beautiful Landskip, exceeds all that I 
can poſſibly ſay of it; a Sight of theſe I hings being the only 


means to form a juſt Idea of their Beauty. 


IHE fifth and laſt Circumſtance is, the Convemiency of 


the Place; which ſhould be of ſome Conſideration with a 


private Perſon, in regard of the Advantages he may draw 


rom it. By the Conveniency of the Place, 1 mean, that Fee 


the Houſe be near ſome River, for the more caly bringing to L 
it all Neceſſaries, and carrying back Proviſions for the Town, 
which is a great Expence ſaved, when there is Water-Car- 
riage ; beſides this, that it be not far from ſome Village, Houles 
that ſtand too much alone in the Country being not ſo caſily 
ſupplied with the Neceſlaries of Life, nor timely Help in caſe 


of Accident. That the Houle be not far from a Foreſt, that 


Wood may be had the more eatily ; that the Road that leads 
to 1t be good both in Winter and Summer, being either payed 
or gravelled ; and, in a word, that whatever is wanting may 
be, at all times, readily conyeyed to it. 'The Adyantage 
that a Houſe has in being ſituated near a River, is, that it 
will at leaſt have good and ſhallow Wells, if it has not 


Spring-water; and by the Help of Pumps, the Water may 
be 
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be raiſed, and conveyed into Baſons, as ſhall be more largely 
explain'd i in the laſt Chapter of this Work. 


THE two laſt Conditions, indeed, are not ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary, as the three former, which are really indiſpenſable, 


and to which much the greater Regard ought to be had. 


But all theſe joined together, would certainly make one of 
thoſe excellent and delightful Situations, which are ſo much 
eſteemed by all the World. 

THr1s, I think, is all that can be ſaid touching the Situa- 
tion of a Place. Happy are thoſe that meet with all theſe 
ſeveral Advantages in one Spot! Suppoſing, then, to put an 
end to this Chapter, that a Perſon has made ſuch a Choice as 
has been now deſcribed, let us proceed to inſtruct him ſo to 
Garde his Ground, as to make a beautiful and magnificent 
Garden, 
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CHAP. III 
Of the —_— and general Diſtri- 


ution of Gardens. 
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O make a complete Diſpoſition and Diſtribution of a 
general Plan, reſpe& muſt be had to the Situation of 
the Ground: For the greateſt Skill in the right ordering of 


a Garden, is, throughly to underſtand, and conſider the natu- © 
ral Advantages and Defects of the Place; to make uſe of 0 
the one, and to redreſs the other : Situations differing in eyery 

Garden. 


THe Variety and Diverſity of the Compoſition contributes 
no leſs to complete a Garden, than the moſt diſcreet and well- 
contrivd Diſtribution ; ſince, in the Opinion of every one, 
the Gardens that afford the greateſt Variety, are the moſt 
valuable and magnificent. = 

*T1s, therefore, the great Buſineſs of an Architect, or 
Deſigner of Gardens, when he would contrive a handſome 
Plan, with his utmoſt Art and good OEconomy to improve 
the natural Adyantages, and to redreſs the Imperfections, Be- 
vellings, and Inequalities of the Ground. With theſe Pre- 

_ cautions he ſhould guide and reſtrain the Impetuoſity of his 
Genius, never ſwerving from Reaſon, but conſtantly ſubmit- 
ting, and conforming himſelf to that which ſuits beft with 
the natural Situation of the Place. 

AN Architect has ſometimes great cauſe to complain, that 
he is oblig'd to ſubject his Genius and good Taſte to the wrong 
Notions of the Gentlemen he has to do with, who are often 
{ fond of their own Opinions, as to ſpoil many good De- 

ſigns. This, without Enquiry into the Cauſe, is by Criticks 


' me generally, though unjuſtly, thrown upon the Architect, un- 
leſs he may be ſaid to have deſery'd it for his blind Com- 
plaiſance. = 
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Ir is ſometimes difficult to form a general Plan, through 
the Irregularity of a new Situation, where crooked Ways, 
and the Bounds of neighbouring Houſes, often occaſion very 
odd Figures, and conſiderable Slopes or Bevels: It may be 
too, that the Fall and Irregularity of the Ground, as to the 
Level, which obliges certain Terraſſes to be made ; ; may fall 
out very ill, with regard to the general Diviſion of the In- 


_ cloſure. 


ONE is often in great ſtraits when an old Garden 1s to be 
ſet to rights without wholly deſtroying it. In ſuch Caſe, an 


exact Plan ſhould be taken, and every part of it examined 
one after another, before we condemn it. Above all, we 


ſhould conform to the Buildings, Walls, Baſons, and Canals 
already made, unleſs they are exceedingly ill plac'd, and 
without deſtroying too much, in order to rectify every Fault, 


redreſs only thoſe that are moſt neceſſary, preſerving as much 


is poſſible, eſpecially the Wood, Hedges, and Walks of 


high Trees, which are long in raiſing, and which in this Re- 
newal ſhould be look d upon as ſacred, and be very little, 


if at all, meddled with. This indeed requires a very pro- 
vident and skilful Hand, not ſuch as are for, cutting down 
and deſtroying every thing to make way for their whimſical 


Defigns, of which one ſees too many ſad Inſtances. 


ALL this is no ſuch eaſy Task, as ſome imagine; a fine 
Garden being no leſs difficult to contrive and order well, than 
a good Building ; and that which makes a great many Archi- 
tects, and ſuch as take upon them to give Deſigns of Garden- 


ing, 'often miſcarry, is, that moſt of them form Deſigns in 


the Air, no way proper for the Situation of the Place, and at 
beſt but ſtoln, and pick'd here and there from others. 

ONE great Reaſon why theſe People have not the Skill 
neceſſary to contrive a good Deſign, is, That this Knowledge 
coming farther off than they imagine, they are deſtitute of 
the Qualifications requiſite for this purpoſe. A Man ſhould 
know ſomething of Geometry and Architecture, and be able 
to draw well; he ſhould underſtand Ornament, and be ac- 
quainted with the Properties and Effects of all the Plants 
made uſe of in fine Gardens; ſhould defign readily ; and, 
with all this, have a right Judgment, and natural good Taſte, 
form'd upon the Contemplation of Things that are excellent, 
Z1 | Ts the 
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the Cenſuring of thoſe that are ill, and a conſummate Expe- 
rience in the Art of Gardening. 

"THERE are the very meaneſt Gardeners, who laying 
aſide the Rake and Spade, take upon them to give Deſigns 
of Gardens, when they underſtand nothing of the Matter. 
Unhappy are thoſe that fall into the hands of fuch Perſons, 
who put them to a great Expence to plant a ſorry Garden; 
when it coſts no more to execute a good Deſign, than an il 
one! The ſame Trees and Plants are conſtantly made ule 
of, and produce an ill Effect only through their bad Diſpo- 
ſition. 

A Max that has Wealth, and would plant a handſome 
Garden, ſhould neceſſarily do three Things. Firſt, he ſhould 
chuſe a Perſon whoſe Ability in Gardening has been already 
tried by a number of good Performances: This is the way 
to avoid falling into tauch Deſigns as are founded upon nothing 
but Caprice. In the ſecond place, he ought not to follow 
the common Cuſtom of executing Deſigns with the moſt ex- 
travagant Hurry, with a Fancy to pleaſe himſelf in imitating 
the Works of Princes. Things done in ſuch haſte, ſeldom 
ſucceed well: There is no time to digeſt the Deſign, and to 
let it come to ſome maturity before it be put in execution; 
and it often happens, that all is to be alter'd the Year follow- 
ing, for not having weigh'd Matters well at firſt. So that 
theſe People, who take delight in altering and deſtroying 
things before they are ſcarce finiſh'd, are not only put to a 
vaſt Expence ; but have the mortification of never being 
able to enjoy any thing they do. Buildings may be ſome- 
times reckoned among theſe Follies: A general Plan there- 
fore ſhould be expos d to the Sight of Men of Art, and their 
Advice taken thereon, without diſregard to any. By hear- 
ing one, and another, a true Judgment may be form'd of it, 
and there will be no danger of doing and undoing. In fix 
Months time the Faults of a Deſign may be pretty well learnt ; 
whereas, for ſome days, at firſt, a Man may have his Eyes 
dazled, and be led wrong by T hings of no value. Laſtly, 
he ſhould conſider the Charge he would be at, and propor- 
tion the Size of his Building and the Extent of his Garden 
accordingly, He is to know, that the larger his Garden is, 


the more it will coſt to make the Gr ound, to plant it, to exe- 
D cute 
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cute the Deſigns thereon, and to keep the whole in Order. 
If there be Fountains, Baſons, and Pieces of Water, theſe 


muſt be all proportionally larger, and conſequently will coſt 
vaſtly more. 

Ir is better, therefore, to be content with a reaſonable 
Spot of Ground, well cultivated, than to be ambitious of 
having Parks of ſuch Extent, that three Quarters of them 
are ordinarily neglected. The true Size for a handſome 
Garden, may take in 30 or 40 Acres, not more. As to 
the Building, which generally ſwallows up half the Ex- 
pence, there is no neceſſity that it ſhould be ſo large and 
ſo magnificent, tho' many ftand upon it to have Palaces, and 
to be lodg'd better in the Country than in Town. One may 
juſtly ſay, that a Building in the Country ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the Extent of its Garden; for it would be full as 
diſagreeable, to ſee a magnificent Building in a little Garden, 
as a {mall Box in a Garden of yaſt Extent : Theſe are two 
Extremes which ſhould be equally avoided, by making the 
Building correſpond with the Garden, and the Garden with 
the Building. However, it were better of the two to make 
ſhift with a ſmall Houſe, accompanied with a large Garden 
by reaſon a Country-Houſe ought to differ from one in Town, 
where the Extent of Buildings is more neceſſary than that of 
Gardens, on account of being the more uſual Place of Dwel- 
ling, and of Land bearing a higher Value: The Country we 
court chiefly, to haye our Gardens in it more ſpacious and 
magnificent. Ee 

IN the diſpoſing of a Garden well, there are four funda- 
mental Maxims to be obſerv'd: Firſt, to make Art give 
place to Nature; Secondly, never to cloud and darken a 
Garden too much; 'Thirdly, not to lay it too open; and, 
Fourthly, to make it always look bigger than it really is ; 
which may be done by obſerying the tour following Rules. 

IN planting a Garden we ought to have more regard to 
Nature than Art, and make uſe of the latter only to ſet off 
the Beauties of the former. In ſome Gardens we ſee nothing 
but what is uncommon, forced, and preternatural, eyery 
thing done by Dint of Money; ſuch as high Walls to Ter- 
raſſes, great Stairs of Stone, like ſo many Quarrys, Foun- 


tains cluttered with Ornaments, and abundance of Arbours, 


I Cabinets 
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Cabinets, and Portico's of Lattice-work fill'd with Figures, 
Vaſes, Oc. which ſhew more manual Art than any thing 
_ elſe. This Affectation has nothing of the Air of Nature in 
it, and falls yery ſhort of that noble Simplicity we ſee in 
Steps, Slopes, and Banks of Turf, natural Arbours, and plain 
Hedges without Lattice-work, ſet off and heightened here 
and there with Figures and other Ornaments of Sculpture. 
As to the Parts of a Garden, they ought to be ſo placed, 
that one might think them to be ſet there at firſt by the 
Author of Nature; a Wood, for example, ſhould either co- 
yer the Hills, or fill up the Bottoms, and ſhould lie upon 
the Wings of a Houle; Canals ſhould be made in low Places, 
where they may look as natural Sewers from the neighbour- 
ing Heights; ſo that all the Art and Embelſhment we af- 
terwards beſtow on them, ſhould give way to Nature. I is 
but weak Reaſoning to ſay that what is done by the Labour 
of Men is more to be eſteem'd, becauſe it coſt much more 
than what is Nature's Work, where the Charge is inconſide- 
rable; the one indeed is more extraordinary, but ill ſituated, 
the other leſs ſurprizing, but well placed. 

GARDENS ſhould not be made dull and gloomy, by 
clouding them with Thickets and too much Cover. Fine 
Openings ſhould be preſerved about the Building, and in other 
places where the Proſpect of the Country can be ſeen to ad- 
vantage; for which reaſon we never ſet any thing upon Par- 
terres, Terraſſes, Bowling-Greens, Slopes, ec. but ſmall 
Yews and flowering Shrubs, which taking up little room in 
the Air, we have the free Proſpect of every thing about us. 

WE now often fall indeed into the contrary Extreme, and lay 
our Gardens too open under the pretence of making the Parts 
large; there are twenty conſiderable Gardens about Paris 


ſpoiled by this very thing, and where it is needleſs to go in- 


to them to ice them; you diicover the whole at one View 
from the. Veſtibule of the Houſe, without troubling yourſelf 
to walk in them. This 1s certainly very wrong: The pleafure 
of a Garden is to have the View ſtopt in certain places, that 
you may be led on with Delight to ſce the more agreeable 
Parts of it, as fine Groves or Woodwork, Green-Hails adorn- 
ed with Fountains and Figures, exc. Thoſe great flat Parts, 
and the Walks about them, rob us, as I may ſay, of the 
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room where the Wood and raiſed Works ſhould grow, which 
make the Contrariety and Change in a Garden, and which a- 
lone make all the reſt valuable ; when the ſhade of theſe, 
which is ſo neceſſary, is wanting, there is no walking in 
Summer without being roaſted, which is one of the greateſt 
Inconveniencies and Faults that can be. 

GARDENS that lie thus open, have commonly indeed a 
fine and extenſive Proſpect; the Walls being under Terraſſes, 
and nothing intervening to {ſhut out the ſight any way: but 


this is what really makes them look half as little again as 


they truly are; for comparing them with the neighbouring 
Country, with which they are blended, in the view they ap- 
pear, as it were, no bigger than one's Hand, contrary to that 
fundamental Maxim of making a Garden always look bigger 
than it really is, either by artfully ſtopping the Eye with 
Hedges, Walks of 'Trees, or Woods judiciouſly placed and kept 
to a proper height, or making Blinds of Wood againſt the 
Walls, to amuſe the Eye with a conſiderable Extent, where 
the Bounds of the Incloſure would otherwile appear. 
THE general Proportion of a Garden is to be one third 


longer than it is wide, or the Length may be once and a hait 


of the Breadth ; that the parts, by being longer than they are 


wide, may be more pleaſing to the Eye: but to make it 


twice or thrice its breadth, makes the place look diſagree- 


able, and no more than a Gur. 


Fn other general Rules that ought to be obſerved in 
the Diſpoſition and Diftribation of Gardens, are : theie that 


follow. 


THERE ſhould always be a Deſcent from the Building 
to the Garden, of three Steps at leaſt; this renders the Fabrick 
more dry and wholelome ; and from the Head of theſe Steps 
you have a general View of the Garden, or of great Part of it, 
which yields a moſt agreeable Profpect. 

A PAR TERRE is the firſt Thing that ſhould preſent it- 
{elf to Sight, and poſſeſs the Ground next the Fabrick, whe- 
ther in Front, or on the Sides; as well on account of the 


Opening it affords the Building, as for the Beauty and Rich- 


nels wherewith it conftantly entertains the Eye, when ſeen 
from every Window of the Houſe. The Sides of a Parterre 
ſhould be furniſhed with ſuch Works as may os and ſet 


it 
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it off; for this being low, and flat, neceſſarily requires ſome- 
thing raiſed, as Groves and Hedges. But herein, Regard 
ſhould be had to the Situation of the Place; and it ſhould be 
obſerv d, before you plant, whether the Proſpect that way be 
agreeable ; ſor then the Sides of the Parterre ſhould be kept 
intirely open, making uſe of Quarters of Graſs, and other flat 
Works, to make the beſt of the View, and taking care not 
to ſhut it up with Groves, unleſs they are planted in Quin- 
cunce, or in open Lines, with low Hedges, which hinder not 
the Eye from looking between the Trees, and diſcovering 
the Beauties of the Proſpect on every Side. 

IF there be no Proſpect, but, on the contrary, you have 
a Mountain, Hill, Foreſt, or Wood, that by their Vicinity 
deprive you of that Pleaſure, or ſome Village too near adjoin- 
ing, the Houſes of which make no agreeable Sight ; you may 
then edge the Parterre with Hedges and Groves, to hide thoſe 
ill-favour'd Objects; for by this means you loſe nothing, nor 
have any thing to regret in Time to come. 

Wo y it not be a great Grievance, to be obliged, ſome 4 was done 
Years after planting, to grub up a Wood, or to cut it down 9 
to a certain Height, becauſe *twas ill placed at firſt, and takes i 
away the Proſpect, which is the moſt valuable Thing about a 
Country-Scat? | 

GROVES make the chief Beauty of a Garden, and are a 
great Ornament to all the other Parts; ſo that one can never 


5 plant too many of them, provided the Places deſign d them 


take not up thoſe of the Kitchen and Fruit-Gardens, which 
are Things very uleful and neceſſary for a great Houle, and 
which ſhould be conſtantly placed near the Bais-Courts, that 
the Slovenlineſs, which is unavoidable in theſe Places, may lie 
all together, and be ſeparated by a Wall from the other Parts 
of the Garden. . 

To accompany Parterres, we make choice of thoſe De- 
ſigns of Wood-work that are moſt delicate, as Groves open- 
ed in Compartiments, Quincunces, Verdant-halls, with Bow=- 
ling-greens, Arbor-work, and Fountains in the middle. 
Theſe ſmall Groves are ſo much the more agreeable near a 
Houſe, in that you preſently find ſhade, without going far 


to ſeek it; beſides, they communicate a Coolnels to the Apart- 


ments, which is yery much courted in hot Weather, 
IT 
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Ir would be of uſe to plant ſome ſmall Groves of Ever- 
greens, that you might have the Pleaſure of ſeeing a Wood 
always verdant in the very coldeſt Seaſons. They would 
look very well when ſeen from the Building; and I earneſtly 
recommend the Planting of ſome Squares of them in a hand- 
ſome Garden, to make a Diverſity from the other Wood; 
which, having loſt its Leaves, appears quite naked all the 
Winter. | 

THE Head of a Parterre is uſually adorned with Baſons, 
or Water-works ; and beyond, with a circular Line of Pali- 
fades, or Wood-work, cut into a Gooſe-foot, which leads 
into the great Walks; and the Space between the Baſon and 
the Paliſade is filld with {mall Pieces of Embroidery, or Graſs- 
work, ſet out with Yews, Caſes, and Flower-Pots. 

IN Gardens that have Terraſſes, whether Side-ways, or in 
the Front of the Building, where there is a delightful Pro- 
ſpe&, as you cannot ſhut up the Head of the Parterre by 
a circular Paliſade, you muſt, to continue the View, lay 


_ ſeveral Compartiments of a Parterre together, ſuch as Em- 


As the Groves 
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broidery, Green- Plots after the Engliſß Manner, or Cut- 
work, which ſhould be divided at convenient Diſtances by 
Croſs-walks; taking care that the Parterres c Embroidery 
be always next the Building, as being, the richeſt and moſt 
magnificent. | 

THE principal Walk ſhould be made in Front of the 
Building, and another large one to croſs it at right Angles, 
provided that they be double, and very wide. At the End 
of theſe Walks, the Walls may be pierced with Grills, or have 
Openings with Ditches at the Foot of them, to continue the 
View; and theſe Grills and Openings may be made to ſerve 
ſeveral Walks, by diſpoſing them into Goole-feet, Stars, Cc. 

Ir you have any Part of your Ground naturally low and 


marſhy, that you would not be at the Expence of filling up, 


you may employ it in Bowling-greens, Water-works, and 
even in Groves, raiſing the Alleys only to the Level of thoſe 
that are near, and lead to them. 

AFTER you have laid out the great Walks and chief 
Lines, and have diſpoſed the Parterres and Works about the 
Sides and Head of them, as is moſt ſuitable to the Ground, 
you may furniſh the upper part, and the reſt of the Garden, 

with 
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with ſeveral different Deſigns, as tall Groves, Quincunces, 
Cloſe-Walks, Galleries, and Halls of Verdure, Green-Ar- 
bours, Labyrinths, Bowling-greens, and Amphitheaters, a- 


15 domed with Fountains, Canals, Figures, &c. All theſe 


Works diſtinguiſh a Garden very much from what is com- 
mon, and contribute not a little to render it magnificent. 

You ſhould obſerve, in placing and diſtributing the ſe- 
veral Parts of a Garden, always to oppoſe them one to the 
other : For Example ; A Wood to a Parterre, or a Bowling- 
green; and not to put all the Parterres on one ſide, and all 
the Wood on the other; nor to ſet a Bowling-green againſt 
a Baſon, which would be one Gap againſt another: This 
muſt be conſtantly avoided, by ſetting the Full againſt the 
Void, and Flat- works againſt the Raiſed, to make a Con- 
trariety. | | 

AND this Diverſity ſhould be kept not only in the gene- 
ral Deſign of a Garden, but likewiſe in each diſtinct Piece: 


as, if two Groves are upon the ſide of a Parterre, though 


their outward Form and Dimenſions are equal, you ſhoulc. 
not, for that reaſon, repeat the ſame Deſign in both, bitt 
make them different within. For it would be very diſagree- 
able to find the ſame thing on both ſides ; and, when a Man 
has ſeen one, to have nothing to invite his Curioſity to lee 
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koned no more than half a Deſign. This Fault was formerly ; 


the Tuillemes 
is near alike on 


very common; but is not ſo of late, every one being now 6ech side. 


convinced, that the greateſt Beauty of Gardens is Variety. 
The ſeveral Parts of each Piece ſhould allo be diverſifyed, as, 
if a Baſon be Circular, the Walk that ſurrounds it ſhould be 
Octangular; and fo of Bowling-greens, and Graſs-Plots, that 
are in the midit of Groves. 

THE ſame Works ſhould never be repeated on both Sides, 
but in open Places, where the Eve, by comparing them to- 
gether, may judge of their ( anſormity, as in Parterres, 
Bowling- greens, Groves opened in Compartiments, and Quin- 
cunces. But in Groves formed ot Hedges and tall Trees, the 
Deſigns and Out- parts ſhould be aw ays varied ; which, 
tho ditlerent, ought, however, to have ſuch Relation and 
Agreement with each other in their Lincs and Ranges, as to 


make 
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make the Openings, Glades, and Viſta's, regular and agree- 
able. 

IN the Buſineſs of Deſigns, you ſhould ſtudiouſly avoid 


the Manner that is mean and pitiful, and always aim at that 
which is great and noble; not making little Cabinets and 


Mazes, Baſons like Bowl-diſhes, and Alleys ſo narrow, that 


two Perſons can ſcarce go abreaſt in them: ”T'were infinitely 
better to have but two or three 'Things ſomewhat large, than 
a dozen ſmall ones, which are no more than very Trifles. 
BEFORE the Deſign of a Garden be put in Execution, you 
ſhould conſider what it will be in 20 or 30 Years to come, 
when the Trees are ſpread, and the Hedges grown up: For, 
very often a Deſign which looks handſome and of good pro- 


rtion when it is firſt planted, in proceſs of Time becomes 


ſo ſmall and ridiculous, that one is obliged to alter it, or to 
deftroy it entirely, and plant another in the room of it. 

CARE ſhould be taken, in the general Diſtribution of a 
Garden, to place the Trees ſo at the Ends of all the Walks, 
that they may not offend the Eye; to which end the Corners 
and Angles of every part of a Garden ſhould be ſloped, or 
cut hollow, which would make the Croſs-walks more agree- 
able to the Eye, and more convenient for walking, than to 
find Points and Corners advancing, which look ill upon the 
Ground, and are very inconvenient. 

THERE are many other Rules beſides theſe, relating to 
the Proportion, Conformity, and Place of the different Parts 
and Ornaments of Gardens ; which being treated of in the fol- 
lowing Chapters, I ſhall ſay no more of them in this Place. 

AFTER all theſe general Rules, the ſeveral Sorts of Gar- 
dens in uſe may be difſtinguiſh'd under three Heads. Gar- 
dens on a perfect Level, Gardens on an eaſy Aſcent, and 
Gardens whoſe Ground and Level are ſeparated and inter- 
rupted ay Falls of Terraſſes, Slopes, Banks, Flights of 

Steps, c. | 

6. ARD ENS on a perfect Level are certainly the beſt, as 
well for the Conveniency of walking, as for that their lon 
Alleys and Glades, having no Riſings nor Fallings, are leſs 
chargeable to keep than others, 

GARDENS on a gentle Aſcent are not altogeter ſo agree- 
able and convenient; tho' the Shelving be imperceptible, it 

never- 
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nevertheleſs, fatigues and tires one extremely, to be always 
going up Hill, or down Hill, without finding ſcarcely any 
Reſting- Place. Theſe ſloping Grounds are allo very liable 
to be ſpoiled by the Torrents, and require a conſtant Charge 
to maintain them. | | 

GARDENS in Terraſſes have their peculiar Worth and 
Beauty, in that from the Height of one 'Terrats you diſcover 
all the lower Part of the Garden ; and the Compartiments of 
the other Terraſſes, which form ſo many ſeveral Gardens one 
under another, and preſent you with very agreeable Views, 
and different Scenes of Things, provided the Terraſſes are not 
too frequent, and there be good Lengths of Level between 
them. Theſe Gardens lie very advantageouſly alſo for Wa- 
ter, which may be repeated from one to another; but they 
are a great Charge to keep up, and coſt a great deal the 
Making. 

'T 15s to theſe different Situations, that the general Diſpo- 


ſition of a Garden, and the Diſtribution of its Parts, ought 


ever to be accommodated : This is ſo evident, that an excel- 
lent Deſign, which would be very proper for a Garden flat, 
and upon a perfect Level, would be good for nothing in a 
Ground cut aſunder by divers Terraſſes, which break off both 


the Level and the Continuity. 


THe five following Plates afford Examples of all theſe 
ſeveral Situations, and give the Idea of what may be per- 
formed in them of the beſt Contrivance. The Deſigns may 
perhaps appear too magnificent, and too coſtly, to be put 
in Execution; and ſo may all the other Deſigns of this 
Work: But you need take thoſe only that you like; and 
there is no doubt, but a compoſed and elaborate Deſign will 
anſwer your End better than one that is altogether plain 
and ordinary. You may therefore take out what you think 
for your Purpoſe z and for what concerns the Magnificence, 
as Figures, Fountains, Arbors, and other Ornaments, you 


may retrench them; or, in the place of Baſons and Water- 


works, make uſe of Rounds and Green-Plots, which never- 
theleſs may do very well. 
ALTHOUGH TI have determined the Size of theſe general 


Plans to 60, 30, 20, or 10 Acres, you may neyerthelels nope 
ule 


* 


26 The Theory Parr I. 
| uſe of them for greater or leſſer Grounds, by diminiſhing or 
augmenting the Parts which compole them. 
The Fathomef FOR the Help of thoſe that are unacquainted with the 
4% Pack Fathom, and would know how much Ground theſe Diſpo- 
Foot, equal to ſitions, and each particular Part does take up; I ſhall men- 
= ops _ tion, that they need only meaſure with the Compaſles 30 Fa- 
half, Engliſh, thom upon the Scale, and make a Square of it upon the Plan; 
and this ſhall contain one Acre, becauſe 30 Fathom every way, 
* The Englih makes 900 Square Fathom, * or 3600 Square Yards ; which is 
Are 1: 4549 the Content of an Acre. Upon a Line, the Acre contains a 
but our For hundred Pearches, or 300 Fathom in length, and one Pearch, 
being our 11 or three Fathom in breadth, which amounts to the ſame. 
poorer of the THE firſt Plate preſents you with one of the nobleſt and 
French Fore, moſt magnificent Deſigns that can be: It is made for a flat 
A Ground. of about 50 or 60 Acres Extent. A great Avenue 
French Acres ig ſuppoſed to lead to the Grill, or Gate of the Outer-Court, 
n J Faß ſeparated by the Walls of the two Baſs-Courts, upon the 
Wings, which are environed with very regular Buildings, 
- Menagery ſerving on one Side for Stables, Menagery, Dove-houle, 
where thy Stalls for Cattle; Granarys, Barns, and other Conyeniences | 
keep Animals required in a Baſs-Court z and on the other Side, for Lodging- 
2/5 Rooms for Servants, and a long Green-houſe fronting the 
Curioſity, Orangery. This Fore-Court leads you into the Caftle-Court, 
which is parted from the other only by a wet Mote. The Buil- 
ding conſiſts of a large double Pavilion in the Middle, with 
Sides ftretching each way to two Pavilions at the Ends; in 
Front of which are two ſmall Terraffes, from which you diſ- 
cover on the Left a Parterre of Compartiment, and beyond 
it a Graſs-work, encompaſſed with Caſes and Yews, with Wa- 
ter-works in the Middle. Further is a large Kitchen-Garden 
walled in, which contains twoSquares, cach having four Quar- 
ters, with Baſons. It is terminated by a long Arbor, with threc 
Cabinets facing the Walks and Pavilions. On the Right is 
another Parterre of Compartiment with a Bowling-green at the 
End of it, and beyond are Graſs- plots cut to anſwer the Walks. 
having Bubbles of Water, as on the other Side. Theſe are 
bounded by a double Line of Caſes, and Yews, and behind, 
by green Niches for Seats and Figures. On the Side is a Par- 
terre of Orangery walled in, having Iron Grills againſt the 


Walks; 
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Walks; and at the End is a Baſon, with Cabinets and green 
Niches for Seats. 

Tar Entrance of the great Garden is by the Deſcent of 
Steps from the Building, Where you have a large Croſs-Walk, 
terminated by Grills of Iron; and in front another great dou- 
ble Walk, which runs from one End of the Garden to the 
other, as do thoſe two allo by the Walls which incloſe the 
Ground. Immediately under your Eye, are four Pieces of 
Parterre, two of Embroidery, and two of Compartiment, 
with Baſons in the midit. Theſe are accompanied by two 
open Groves, adorned with Bowling- greens; and beyond 
them is another large Crols-walk of News, in the Middle of 


which is che great Baſon. The Head of this Parterre is com- 


poſed of four jimall Graſs- Plots, with Edgings of Box and 
Yews; and above is a Halt-Moon of Hedges, whoſe circular 


Walk aniwers thoſe which divide the four great Quarters of 


the Parterre before the Houle. This Half-Moon is parted 
into a Gooſe- foot, and its Alleys are very fine, leading you 
to other Baſons and Cabinets all difterent. Between each Al- 
ley, there are Niches cut for Figures, which make a beautiful 
Ornament on all Sides. Theſe Groves are accompanied with 
two Quincunces, ſet off with Cabinets, and a Hall in the 
Middle, with Figures. There is alſo a Croſs-walk made by 
the Hedges and Trees of the Groves, where there are two Ba- 
lons, whoſe Spouts anſwer Lines from the great ones of the 
Middle Walk. Beyond are four Groves, cut like St. Andrew's 
Croſs, all different. The two upon the Right of the great 
Walk, contain a Hall adorned with Seats and Figures, with 
a Bowling-green, and another Hall with Benches of Earth, 
which may ſerve for an Amphitheater, or Theater for playing 
Comedies. In the two on the Left, there is an Oval Hall, 
with a Bowling-green, different from the other, and a little 
Hall with Fountains, contrived in the four Middles, without 
interrupting the Lines. All theſe Works appear very magni- 
ficent when executed, being divided by Alleys, that range 
with thoſe of the upper and lower Parts of the Garden, both 


in their Square Lines and Diagonals, which makes the Views 


and Glades of a very great Length. 
BEYOND theſe Groves is a large Canal, reaching the 
whole Breadth of the Garden; in the midſt of which is a 


1 Group 
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Group of Figures, as Neptune with Tritons throwing one 


great Spout, and many leſſer every way. At each End of 


this Canal, the Walls are opened, with wet Ditches, to pre- 


| ſerve the Proſpect. Further are two large Woods of high 


Fr. Arbres 
iſolés, i. e. 
Trees that 
ſtand not in a 
Paliſade or 
Hedge- Row, 
but free, ſo as 


you may go 
round them. 


Trees cut into Stars, the Alleys of which are double, and 
planted with Trees that ſtand detached, with a Carpet of Turf 
running through the whole, whence they take the Name of 
Green Walks. In the middle of theſe Woods are two diffe- 
rent Iſlands with Figures and Yews. At the End of the great 
Walk beyond theſe Woods, you meet with a low Terraſs- 
Wall, from whence you have a View of the Country round 
about ; a wet Ditch runs the whole Length of this Wall; 
and in the Front of the Half-Moon, at the End of the great 
Walk, is made a Caſcade, which has three Mask-heads, and 
a Sheet of Water, that falls again into a piece Water that has 
two Jets, the Water of which comes from the Canal, and ſup- 
plies all the Ditch without the Garden. A Termination of 
this kind is certainly the moſt magnificent that can be; and, 


without enlarging farther upon the fine Lines and Views from 


one End of the Garden to the other, and the Harmony of the 
Parts, together with what one diſcovers in the ſeveral Alleys, 
as Figures, Fountains, Openings, Grills, and the like, it muſt 
be acknowledged this Deſign is ſufficient to ſatisfy any one in 
its Diſpoſition, Variety, and Diſtribution of its Ornaments and 
Water, which come from a Relervior without the Park. 

THE ſecond Plate gives the Idea of a Garden, in Beauty 


not much inferior to the other, but nothing near ſo large, con- 


taining no more than 25 Acres: It is ſeated in a Ground divi- 
ded into Terraſſes in Front of the Building, which is here ſup- 
poſed to be planted in the midſt of a Park, or Country, where 
the Lines of the Walks are continued quite through the Woods 
and Fields. You enter into a handſome Fore-Court ſet off 
with Graſs-Plots, and a Fence of Wood, which on the Left 


leads to a large Kitchen-Garden, parted into fix Squares, with 


a Baſon : and on the Right into a Baſs-Court, ſurrounded 
with Buildings; from whence you pals into another Court, 


where is a Wat'ring Place, and a Dove-Houſe, with other 
Conyeniences ; you enter this Court likewiſe from the Coun- 


try, and it ſerves as a Store-Vard to the Baſs-Court. Beyond 
is a Parterre of Orange- Trees with a Baſon, terminated by 
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an Arbor of Lattice-Work in a circular Form, adorn'd with 
three Cabinets, behind which is contrived a very curious ſmall 
Grove. At the End of the Fore-Court you find a great Court, 
bounded by Galleries, Pavilions, and a long Range of Buil- 
: ding at the Bottom, which renders the whole very regular. 
ie You go down Steps to the Gardens, which preſent you 
firſt of all with a great Terraſs, laid quite open for the ſake 
of the Proſpect, and filled with two Pieces of Parterre of 
Embroider'd-Work, with * Counter-Borders, accompanied * Fr. Plates- 
with Bowling-Greens, the Bottoms of which are enriched fades ile. 
with Graſs in Cutwork. On the Sides are two Heads of Wa- 
ter, which ſerve as Conſervatories for the Fountains at the 
lower End of the Garden. You deſcend from this Terraſs 
at each End, and in the Front of the middle Walk, by great 
Stairs made Horſe-ſhoe Faſhion, ornamented with three ſmall 
Jets, which are level with the firſt Terraſs, and throw a Sheet 
of Water into the Baſon below On the ſecond Terraſs you 
find four Groves, two of which are open in Compartiments, 
and the other two are planted in Quincunce, or Squares, 
which do not interrupt the Proſpect. The Deſigns of them 
are very curious, and they are ſet off with Baſons and Figures. 
The great Walk in the Middle, and the others, are conti- 
nued, and planted with Yews, and Trees that ſtand detach- 
ed. {here is a great Baſon with a Stool, and Bubbles of 
Water facing the Middle-Walk, and a Croſs-Walk, planted 
with Horſe-Chetnuts beyond the Groves. The Walk round 
this Baſon makes the Terraſs advance in a circular Form, 
where are two Flights of Stairs with Steps, Reſts and Landings 
againſt the Gooſe-Foot, which is cut in the Wood of Foreſt- 
Trees below, and forms a Half- Moon of Horn-beam, adorn'd 
with Figures in Niches. You go down likewiſe by Steps, 
which lie at each end of this Terraſs. 

THE two Flights of great Stairs in the Middle incloſe a 
Baſon with Bubbles, which fall into another, where there are 
four Jets that throw a Sheet of Water into a Balon below, 
which makes the Head of a Caſcade that runs into the great 
Canal at the Bottom. All this Water runs along little Chan- 
nels, and falls foaming into Baſons, where there are Water- 
N | Spouts 
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* Chandeliers 3 
from the Like- 
neſs they have 
to a Candle- 
ſtic with a 
broad Foot. 


The Theory PART I. 
Spouts : On the ſide of theſe Channels are ſmall * Salvers of 
Water, which are continued to the very lower end, as well as 
the Baſons and Spouts of this Caſcade ; all which diſcharge 
their Water into the Canal, ont of the Middle whereof rites 
a very large Jet d'eau. There may be ſmall Boats had to go 
upon this Canal, which ſerves likewite for a Fence, and to 


ſeparate the Garden from the Park. The Foreſt-Wood that 


accompanies this Caſcade is cut with diagonal Walks, and a 


large circular one, where you find Croſs-Walks and Green- 
Plots. The Diagonals lead you by Alleys that return Square 
into four Cabinets, all different. In the two upon the Right 
you have a great Circle, environ d with a Hedge cut into 
Arches, with an octangular Bowling-Green in the Middle, 


and a long Hall, with Niches cut for Figures, and two Sink- 


ings for Shells and Buffets of Water: In the middle is a Graſs- 
work after the Engl;ſh Manner, encompaſſed with a Flower- 
Border. The two Groves on the Left conſiſt of a green Hall, 
with a Row of Trees that ſtand detached, and a cloſe Walk 
in Cants, formed by plaſhing the Trees into a natural Arbor; 
the Middle of which is filled with a Bowling-Green ſet ont 
with Yews. is to be obſerved, that the Level of the 
Walks of theſe Groves ought to be kept to that of the great 
Walk in the middle, and of thoſe on the ſides, which is ſup- 


| poſed to be a gentle Slope, by reaſon of the Caſcade. 


THE general Diſpoſition of the third Plate deſcribes a 


Garden ſituated on the Declivity of a Hill, whoſe Terraſſes 


are ſideways, to diſtinguiſh it from the foregoing Deſign, 
where they are in Front. The Building here is very plain, 
and has no outer Court, which makes this Deſign lets expen- 
five to execute than the others. 'The Court has two Pavili- 
ons, with a large Grill between them, and a Baſs-Court ſur- 


rounded with Buildings, where there is a Dove-Houſe and 


Watering-Place : Behmd the Baſs-Court are four Squares of 
Kitchen-Garden, with a Baſon in the middle. On the other 
fide of the Court is a ſmall Terraſs, which ranges with the 
left Pavilion at the Entrance, and with the Corner of the 


Houſe, and leads you along by the Court-ſide into the Gar- 


den. In Front of the Houſe, you find upon a long Terraſs 
{ix Quarters of Parterre, with a large Walk in the middle, 


and one on each fide, with Croſs-Walks to divide the Quar- 
ters; 
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ters; two of which are of Embroiderv, two of Comparti- 


after the E ng liſh Manner, ſurrounded with a Border cut, and 


31 


ment, with a great Baſon in the middle; and the two others 


garniſhed with Flowers, 'Yews, and * Shrubs. The end of *#r.Arbric 


this Terraſs is terminated by an Opening, which the French 
call a Claire vote, or an Ah, Ah, with a dry Ditch at the 
foot of it. From this Terraſs you go up by Steps at each 


end, and againſt the Baſon, to a higher 'Terraſs, where you 


have a large Wood-w ork cut into a Star, with a circular 
Alley, and eight Croſs-ways; ; in the Middle is a piece of Wa- 
ter, with t d'eau, which ſerves for a Reſervoir, or Con- 
ſervatory, or the other Baſons below ; on the Side is a green 
Gallery, ſet round with Standard- trees and Graſs-Plots with 
Figures. This Gallery is accompanied with a large double 
Walk, having a Green-Plot in the middle, which leads to the 
Houle. 

As to the Gardens below, you go down from the Ter- 
raſs before the Houſe by two Deſcents of Steps, which bring 
you on another Terraſs, that has two Bowling-greens with 


oval Baſons, an open Grove in Compartiment, and a Quin- 
cunce; all of them ſet off with Figures and Green-Plots, and 


divided by Walks which anſwer thoſe of the upper Terraſſes. 
This Terraſs is ſupported by a Slope of Graſs, in which are 
three ſeveral Deſcents to another Terraſs, half of which is 
taken up by a Canal, or large Square of Water, with a Jet 
in the middle of it. The reft is a Wood-work, planted in 
a very handſome Compartiment : This Terraſs is ſuſtained, as 
the other, by a great Slope of Graſs, with a Ditch at the foot 


of it, which lies without the Garden. Theſe four Terraſſes 


are bordered with Yews, Cheſts, and Flowering-Shrubs ; 


and are ſet off with many other Ornaments, as may be eaſily 
conceived, without farther Explication. 
Taz fourth Plate contains two different Diſpolitions 0 


ſmall Gardens, fit for the Houſes of private Perſons. 

TRE Diſpoſition of the firſt Figure may be performed in 
the Compaſs of five or ſix Acres, and yet comprehends all 
that can be wiſhed for in ſo ſmall a Garden. You enter in 
Front of the Building into a Court adorned with Graſs-Plots: 


and Walks, accompanied on the left with a Baſs-Court, be- 


hind which, is a Nurſery: Upon the right is a Kitchen- 
Ground 


ſeaux, Flower - 
ing-Shrubs, as 
Roſe-Trees, 
Honey-(uckles, 
Ref Li- 
lachs, &c. 
which are kept 
to four or five 
Foot high at 


moſt. 
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Ground walled in. The Houſe ſtands detached, and, by 
the two Grills on the ſides, parts the Garden from the Court. 
"Tis a plain Body of a Houle, with different Fronts ; that on 
the Court- ſide breaks out with a Pavilion in the middle, which 
has Steps beneath; the Garden-Front has a Pavilion with 
Steps at each end. On the ſides there are Croſs-walks, ter- 
minated by Grills the whole Breadth of the Walks. In Front 
of the Building is a Parterre, with Walks cut diagonally, or 
like St. Andrew's Croſs, to which you enter at the ends that 
anſwer the two Deſcents from the Pavilions. On the Wings 
of this Parterre there are two Walks facing the Grills of the 
Court, which are terminated by Figures. and Niches made in 
the Hedge of the Wood, Upon the fide of theſe Alleys are 
two Groves; the one a green Hall, with a Bowling-Green; 
and the other a cloſe Walk, made by a natural Arbor; both 
of them adorned with Figures that face one another. Be- 
yond theſe Groves you find a large double Croſs-walk, plant- 
ed with Horſe-Cheſnuts, and Yews between them, continued 
on to the great Baſon at the end of the Parterre, which is 
ſeen from all the Walks, and chiefly from the great double 
Walk before the Houſe, which runs from one end to the 
other. This Walk is very large, and cuts into a tall Wood; 
in the midſt of which is a great Circle, where the Lines of 
a Star made in the Wood meet and concenter : Theſe are 
interſected by other ſtrait Alleys, with four circular Croſs- 
ways, and Diagonals, that center upon the two Baſons at the 
ends. The Baſon that terminates this great Walk is in Cants, 
and is ſeen from the Croſs-walk at the end. This whole 
Line is terminated by a large Grill beyond the Baſon ; and 
along the Wall is a thin Gut of Wood, as well to hide it, 
as'to make the Garden appear the bigger. At each Corner 
are Niches and Figures, which are ſeen from the Walks 
round the Walls, and from the diagonal Alleys of the 
IN. the ſecond Figure is repreſented a Garden ſomewhat 
more magnificent than the foregoing, and twice as big, 
The Building here is likewiſe detached, but conſiſts of a 
large double Pavilion, with four Deſcents of Steps; one of 
which faces the Court before it, which is flanked by two 
Wings of Building, incloſing on one fide a Kitchen-Garden, 
and 
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and on the other a Baſs-Court, through which you go up into 


a higher Court, where is a . banked round, to give 


the greater Height to the Fountains in the Gardens. This 
Reſervoir is ſupplied by a Horſe-pump, which is ſet in the 
Baſs-Court. 'The two Sides of the Houle look, one upon a 
Parterre after the Engliſb Manner, and the other upon a 


Bowling-green, each of them having the Ornament of a Ba- 


fon. Theie two Pieces are attended with double Walks, 


terminated by Ditches, for the Advantage of the Proſpe. 8 


In the chief Front of the Building is one large Square of 
Parterre of embroidered Work, with two Walks garniſhed 
with Cheſts and Yews, which anſwer the Pavilions of the 
Wings of the Court. Upon the ſides of the Parterre you 


have two Groves ; one opened in Compartiment, the other 
planted in Quincunce ; both cut into Stars, and adorned with 


Figures. Beyond theſe Groves is made a great Croſs-Walk, 


as uſual, terminated by Grills, and diſcloſing the great Baſcn 
at the end of the Parterre. 


BEYOND this Baſon, and this Walk, there is ſuppoſed 


to be a gentle Fall of Ground going down to the two Groves 
of tall Trees, which makes it neceſſary to ſupport the Earth 


by a low Wall, with two Deſcents of Steps facing the Coun- 


ter-Walks of the Parterre. This Wall runs no farther than 
the Breadth of the middle Opening, and you go down the 
Woods by eaſy Slopes, which lead to the Level of the other 
Walks. Between the Stairs there is a ſmall Caſcade, made 
by three Mask-Heads, the Water of which comes from the 
Baſon, and makes a Sheet into the Canal, which runs the 
whole Length of the great Walk. This Canal is made with 


a circular Head at the farther end, and is accompanied with 


two double Walks planted with Yews, ranging with thoſe 
of the Parterre; and by two tall Woods, which incloſe it 
very agrecably by the Variety and Richneſs of their Deſign. 
TH1s Diſpoſition, though interior in Size and Magnifi- 
cence to thoſe contained in the three firſt Plates, is not, how- 
ever, the leaſt conſiderable, for its happy Diftribution, and 
for the Lines of the Walks you meet with in the middle of 
the Groves, which terminate upon the Jets of the Bowling- 
green, and Engliſh Parterre, that are upon the Wings of the 
Building. Ny theſe pieces are bordered with great double 
F W. alks, 
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Walks, and with Hedges againſt the Walls, which are cut 
off by Grills anſwering the Lines of the Walks, or by Walls 
level with the Ground, and trenched ; which make a noble 
Opening, as well at the end of the Canal, as againſt the two 
ſides of the Building. 

Tnro' I had perſuaded myſelf, that theſe four Plates of 
general Deſigns would have ſatisfied every body, I have, 
however, been obliged to add a fifth, to anſwer the Objec- 
tions made by ſome Perſons, that the Deſigns offered in this 
Work were all made for regular Situations ; and that it would 
be a freſh Difficulty to adapt theſe, or invent others for Grounds 
that are irregular, and bounded b y leveral oblique and flan- 
ting Lines. This, indeed, requires ſome Skill and Applica- 
tion; however, tis hoped the following Plate will be fatis- 
factory therein. It is impoſſible to find Places upon the 
Ground ſo very much askew and irregular as theſe ; one ne- 
ver meets with ſo great a number of Bevellings, ſo particular, 
and of all Forms that can be imagined, as is here done on 
purpoſe, that nothing might be wanting in this Point. Be- 
ſides which, for every one's further Satisfaction, there are 
ſome Sloping gs made in the Plates of Parterres and Groves. 


THis Plate contains two ſmall general Plans fit for the 


uſe of private Perſons: That of the firſt Figure is about four 


Acres, and includes as large and as regular Pieces as can be, 


in a Ground ſo bevelling and extraordinary. The Approach 


is rendred ſloping by a Building and Walls of the Neighbour- 


hood, which are Inconveniencies not to be remedied, and which 
one muſt ſubmit to as well as one can. Before the Court the 


Ground is opened with a Hali-moon, which 1s completed by 


Trees planted on the other fide, with the end of an Avenue 
facing the Entrance ; and this ſerves inſtead of a Fore- 
Court. 

You have, at the firſt, a Court proportionable to the 
Bnilding, which is a double Pavilion with a Roof 4 la Man- 


ſarde. The two Gates of Communication made in the Walls 
of the Court, lead on one fide into a {mall Baſs-Court, where 


there are contrived Buildings at each end as the Sloping would 
give leaye; and on the other, into a Kitchen-Ground of a 
rea ſonable Size, and well enough placed with regard to the 
neighbouring Buildings It is cut into four irregular Quar- 


ters, 
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ters, with a ſmall Baſon in the middle, and incloſed with 
Walls on all ſides. You enter this allo by a Grill fronting the 
Walk of the great Wood, which is made for continuing the 
Viſta. As you go out of the Houſe, you have a Parterre 
after the Engliſh manner in one piece, the Ends of which 
are adorned, one with a Shell of Graſs or Flowers, the other 
with a Baſon incloſed by the Parterre, the Border of which is 


cut and furniſhed with Yews and F lowers, 


For the Enlargement of the View, there are two ſmall 


Quincunces regularly planted on the Wings of the Parterre; 


one with a little piece of Wood filled in behind it ſhuts out 
the Sight of the Garden-Wall too near the Houſe; the other 
takes off nothing from the Regularity of the Hall i in the great 
Wood: for the Thicket on the back of it is cut to anſwer the 
other ſides. The Croſs-Walk which runs parallel to that be- 


fore the Houſe, and ranges with the Baſon of the Parterre, to- 
gether with the Walk from end to end, which runs from the 


Grill of the Kitchen-Garden, cuts this Wood into four parts; 

the Center of which is filled with an Octangular Graſs-plot, 
with a Figure ſeen from all the Walks, and the ſeveral Halls 
made in the Wood. The Halls are fufficiently varied ; that 


on the ſide of the great Walk againſt the Houle is the largeſt; 


at the head of it is ſet a Figure, which is ſeen from the Grill 


at the lower end of the Garden, and from the Riſe of Steps 


which is made againſt the Walk in the Wood. On the other 


ſide of the great Walk is another different Hall, one Outlet of 


which terminates upon this Grill; where the Ground 1s opened 
with a Gooſe-foot, as regular as the place would permit. The 


Seats put in theſe Halls are either in the Lines which come 


from the Grills and from the Baſon of the Parterre, or from 
the two Figures; ſo that the View is agreeably terminated 


every way. 


Ir is not improper to obſerve here the Contrivance in 
diſpoſing this Garden, and correcting its Biaſs. Ihe Houle 


is placed near one Corner, and the great Walk in front of it 


is thrown out of Square, to give it the whole length of the 
Ground, which in any other place muit have been thorter ; 
the Baſon is made to ſhut into the Parte Te, to get room for 


this great Walk, which would have been horten d, had there 


been a Walk 1 round an inſular Baſon. The Walls of the 
2 Baſs- 


The Theory PART I. 
Baſs-Court and Kitchen-Ground run regularly with the Front 
of the Houſe; and thoſe on the further fide are redrefled 
by a Hedge, with a Thicket behind it. In the wideſt Part 
of it, is made an Aſcent of three Steps of Graſs, adorned 
with Caſes and Flower-Pots, and for the greater Ornament, 
the Line of the Walk in the Wood 1s contrived to terminate 
upon this and the Baſon in the Kitchen-Garden. At the 
Corner of this Hedge is placed a Seat, which in ſome mea- 
ſure takes off the ill Effect of the Elbow. As in {mall Gar- 
dens, all the Walks ſhould not be carried through, from one 
end to the other, becauſe the Extent of them would then 
be ſeen at once; I have endeavoured, as much as poſſible, 
to ſtop the Eye in the Halls, to make the Garden appear 
much larger than it really is. There are but two long Walks 
which run from end to end, and two other Croſs-walks, all 
terminated by Grills, with the Walks next the Garden-walls 
on the left; for on the right fide, the Thicket is thrown back 
to the Wall to hide it the better, and to make one think 


theſe Slips of Wood much larger "than they are. The little 


Arbour, in the Corner beyond the Kitchen-Ground, is alſo 
placed there to ſalve the too little Length of that Walk. 


Theſe Thickets certainly enlarge the Idea one has of a Garden, 


and contribute not a little to deceive the Eye. 

THE Diſpoſition of the ſecond Figure is in a Ground yet 
ſmaller, and more irregular than the former: however, to do 
it juſtice, it muſt be confeſſed, that the View, meets with 
nothing offenſive in any place; and that one finds fome- 
thing great in the Diſpoſition of each Piece. The En- 
trance is regular in Front of the Building; on one ſide is a 
Baſs-Court, from whence you go into a Kitchen-Garden, in- 
geniouſſy enough diſpoſed ; the Walks of it, which are ina 
Goole-toot, centering upon a Baſon againſt the Wall ; the 
Incloſure of the Kitchin-Ground redreſſes all the llanting 
Line of this Part. On the other ſide of the Court is a ſmall 
Parterre after the Engliſh Faſhion, with a Shell filled with 
Flowers, the ſight of which is very agreeable from the Win- 
dows of the Houſe; in the Line of which, and to ſhut in 
the Baſs-Court and little Parterre, there are planted on each 
ſide four natural Arbors in Porticos, which look wonder- 
fully well upon the Ground: They are backed with a Wall 


upon 
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upon the ſide of the Baſs-Court ; but upon the ſide of the 
Parterre the Porticos are left open for entrance, and lead to 
a Hall under a natural Cover, with a Seat which faces the 
Line of them. Oppoſite to the Entrance of the little Par- 
terre is ſet a large Bench, in a Niche of Verdure, ſunk in 
that Gut of Wood which reconciles all the Elbow on this 


{ide. 


THE Eſplanade before the Building 1s very large, by rea- 


ſon of the Decoration of the Porticos. It is filled with two 
large Pieces of Embroidery, repeated with two Borders in the 
middle that lie detached. 'The whole being cut into five 
Walks, the Counter-walks upon the ſides are bounded by 
a Row of Horſe-Cheſnuts, planted in a Border with Flower- 


ing-Shrubs between each Tree, and are terminated by Figures 


ſet in the Niches, which are funk in the Wood. The Grill, 
Walk, and Batſon of the Kitchen-Ground are in a Line with 
one of theſe Niches. Beyond all theſe Pieces is an oblong 
Baſon, circular at the ends, with two Water-Spouts, which 
anſwer the Counter-walks of the Parterre, and the two 


Walks beyond the Baſon, in the middle of which is fown a 


Graſs-Plot to make Variety. The Croſs-walk, and this 
Front-walk are ſtruck through by a Ditch into an Ah, Ah, 
for the greater Advantage of the Proſpect, and the better to 
preſerve the Level of the Walks; which the Place would 
not admit of continuing farther. This is a Point which ſhould 
never. be forgot on theſe Occaſions, no more than the carry- 


ing on the Walks into the Country where it may be done. 


The Croſs-walk, beſides that it ranges upon the two Spouts 
of the Baſon, is allo terminated at the other end by à Porch 
of Lattice-work with a Seat in it. The Bevel on the leſt 
fide of the great Walk is adjuſted by a Guſſet of Wood, i 

which is contrived a Cabinet, the Line of which terminates 
upon one of the Spouts of the Baſon, and anſwers regularly 


to the diagonal Walk of the great Wood. There is allo a 
ſmall cut going out of the great Walk, which is returned 


1quare at the end, with a Seat in it facing the Walk that croſſes 


the Wood, for prolonging the Walks of this Kind as much as 
is poſſible. 'The great Wood is cut into a Star, or St. Andrew's 


Croſs. One of its Diagona's opens upon the Spout of the 
Baſon in the Parterre, and 1 is terminated at the other end by a 
Figure 


Figure in the Corner of the Wall; the other commands the 
two Openings ſtruck through the Wall. All theſe Walks 
center in a large circular Hall, which has a Bowling-green 
in it of a very particular Form. In the four Squares of the 
Wood are four Cabinets all different; two of which are filled 
with Grafs-Plots, and the others with ſingle Trees and Benches 
conveniently placed. Beyond this Wood, as there is a Point, 
which if all filled up, would be very diſagreeable, it is left 
open by a circular Walk, and two ſmall Graſs-Plots bordered 
with Elms, cut into Balls and Yews between them, which is 
very uncommon. This forms a Gooſe-foot at the end facing 
the Figure, which is allo ſeen from the outer Walks to which 
the Openings through the Walls are made correipondent. The 
Obliquity on this ſide, which is by a rounding Wall, is re- 
dreſſed by a Hedge with a Thicket behind it; the thickeſt 
Part of which has made room for placing an Arbor of Lattice, 


with a Seat in it facing the Halls, and the Walk acroſs the 


_Thereareinall No one can complain that theſe Gardens are too magnifi- 


eight general 
Plans, ſeven 


cent, there being nothing plainer either in the Diſpoſition and 


_ of which fol. Size of each Piece, or in the Decoration; ſuch as the Figures, 


ow here ſuc- dx On 211 . - h 
ee Fountains, Portico's, Buildings, c. And this may fatisfy 


eighth is in the thoſe Men who thought the foregoing Deſigns too rich and 


10% Cha 5. too full of Work for the uſe of private Perſons. 
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"CHAP. IV. 


Of Parterres and Borders of ſeveral 
Kinds. 


. 


HE Name of Parterre has its Original from the Dictionary of 
Latin Word Partiri, to divide; and according to a 
Fe... a Parterre denotes a flat and even Surface. 

THE Compartiments and Borders of Parterres are taken pens | 
from Geometrical Figures, as well right-lined, as circular, ö 
mix d, c. They take various Deſigns into their Compo- 
ſition, as Branches, Flowers, Palms, F oliage, Hawks-Bills, 
Darts, Tendrells, Volutes, Knots, Roots, Claſps, Chaplets, 
Beads, Stalks, Cartoozes, Strings, curtailed Leaves, Wolves = 
teeth or Trefoils, Plumes, Compartiments, Frets, or Inter- 
lacings, Wreaths, and Shells of Graſs, Paths, Borders, &c. 
And ſometimes to theſe are added the Deſigns of Flowers, as 
Roſes, Pinks, Tulips, and the like. 

FORMERLY they put in the Heads of Greyhounds, 
Griſſins, and other Beaſts, with their Paws and Talons; which 
had a very ill Effect, and made Parterres look very heavy 
and clouteriy. 

Tn x Deſigns we ſee now-a-days are quite different; and 
'tis pretended, that to have Embroidery look well, it ſhould 
be light, regular, and not conſuſed; which often occaſions 
the falling i into che contrary Fault to what they were. in 
heretofore; and, out of a ſtudious Endeavour to m ake 
Parterres appear light and free, they make them utterly un- 
furniſn'd, and with an Embroidery to thin and meagre, that 
it makes no Figure upon the Ground; but in four or five 
Years time you are oblized to pull it up again, the Edgings 
of. Box coming to touch and interfere one with another. A 
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Ihe Theory Pa Rr I. 


juſt Mean ſhould be obſerved in Things of this Kind, equally 


avoiding too great a Slenderneſs, as well as too great a Maſſy- 
neſs of Ornaments. 

Ir may not be improper here to warn the Reader againſt 
the Notion ſome People have got, that Parterres are the moſt 
difficult things to invent; and that theſe Pieces require more 
Skill and Application than the general Diſpoſition of a Gar- 
den. Now although it be agreed, that Parterres are the moſt 
rich and delicate Part of a Garden, they are however but Parts 
of a fine Whole; that is to ſay, of a general Plan. It is the 
{ame thing to ſay, that a Chamber is more difficult to contrive 
and beautify than a large Building, of which it makes but a 
part. In like manner, Parterres are to be eſteem'd as ſmall 
Matters of Invention, compared with the Diſpoſitions and ge- 
neral Diſtributions of Gardens. 

ALL Parterres arenear alike; the Subject being exhauſted 
in five or fix Deſigns, one always falls into the lame Track, 
and the Form becomes almoſt common; but general Diſpo- 
ſitions are always different, tis the Situation of the Place 
that governs them: Each of them requires a new Turn of 
Thought, and a Compliance with Nature, ſo as carefully to 
redreſs what is defective, and improve what is happily placed: 
For a Proof of this, there are no two Gardens ſo perfectly like 


one another as two Parterres, unleſs it was done with deſign 


to make them alike. 


PERHAPS the Reaſon why theſe Perſons make a Myſtery 
of deſigning and inventing a Parterre, is, that they are not 
capable of any thing elſe; and that a general Plan, as a Grove 
finely ornamented, will preſently put them, to a nonplus ; like 
a Painter who can draw nothing buta Head, and cannot finiſh 
the intire Figure. Or it may be from the greater Want that 
private Gentlemen have of a Parterre, than other Pieces for 


which there is no room in their ſmall Gardens, and fo they 


look upon them as uſeleſs, and infinitely inferior to Parterres. 
Beſides, when a whole Garden is well contrived, well diſpo- 
{ed, and there is nothing but the Parterre that has an ill Eſſect, 


it is eaſy to pull it to pieces, the fame Box ſerving to plant a 
new Deſign, and this at no conſiderable Expence. But the 


caſe is very different in a general Plan, or in a large Grove; 
when theſe are once planted, there is no making an Altera- 


tion 
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Cnrar. IV. 


tion but at very great Charges, 


of Gardening. 


We ſee then by this, of what 
conſequence it is, that the general Diſpoſition ſhould be good. 


There are a great number of Parterres that are tolerable, and 
ſome very g00d; but there are few general Diſpoſitions of 
Gardens that are perfect and well-conlider'd, with regard to 


the Nature of the Place; 
further to wiſh for. 


there always leems to be ſomething 


THERE are divers Sorts of Parterres, which may be all 


reduced to theſe Four that follow; namely, Parterres of 


Embroidery, Parterres of Compartiment, Parterres after the 
Engliſh Manner, and Parterres of Cut-work. There are 
allo Parterres of Water, but at preſent they are quite out of 


Ule. 


PARTERRES of Embroidery are ſo called, becauſe the 
Box wherewith they are planted, imitates Embroidery upon 
the Ground. Theſe are the fineſt and moſt magnificent of 
all, and are ſometimes accompanied with Knots and Scrolls 
of Graſs-work. I heir Bottom ſhould be ſanded, the better 
to diſtinguiſh the Foliage and Flouriſh'd-work of the Em- 


broidery, which is uſually filled with * Smiths-Duſt, or black 
Earth. 


PARTERRES of Compartiment differ from thoſe of 
Embroidery, in that the fame Symmetry of Deſign is re- 
peated, as well in reſpe& of the Ends, as of the Sides. 
Theſe Parterres are made up of Scrolls and other Graſs-works, 
Knots, and Borders for Flowers, with a little well-diſpoſed 


agreeable to the Eye. The Ground of theſe 


very well made, and filled with Sand between the Leaves ; 


Embroidery ; which Mixture produces an Effect very 


ſhould be 


the narrow Paths that ſeparate the Compartiments, we 
uſually diſtinguiſh with ? Tileſhards powdered, or Brick- 


duſt. 


PARTERRES after the Engl: 
and meaneſt of all. 


Manner are the plaineſt 
They ſhould conſiſt only of large Graſs- 


plots all of a piece, or cut but little, and be encompaſſed 
with a Border of Flowers, ſeparated from the Graſswork by 
a || Path of two or three Foot wide, laid ſmooth, and ſanded 


over, to make the greater Diſtinction. 


We give it the Name 


41 


* Maächefer, 

1. e. Droſs, or 
Scales of Iron. 
Smiths Duſt 

is either the 

Scales beaten 
off at the An- 
vil, or Iron- 

Filings. 


T Fr. Ciment, 
1. e. powdered 
Tile, or Brich, 
mix'd with 
Lime, which 
makes excel- 
lent Mortar, 
and is uſed by 
the French 
Works under 
IT ater. 
Sentier ra- 
tifle, by which; 


the French underſtand a Path raked over only, and not kW, as it is generally tranſlated, to comply 
with our Cuſtom of Rolling, which is not ſo much uſed by the French, their Gravel rarely binding, A; 


wars does. 
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of Parterre d I Angloiſe, becauſe we had the Manner of it 
firſt from England. 

PART ERRES of Cut- work, tho' not ſo faſhionable at 

preſent, are however not unworthy our Regard. They dif- 
fer from the others, in that all the Parts which compole them 
ſhould be cut with Symmetry, and that they admit neither of 
Graſs nor Embroidery, but only Borders edged with Box, 
that ſerve to raiſe Flowers in: and by means of a Path of 
convenient Breadth that runs round each Piece, you may walk 
through the whole Parterre without * any Thing: All 
theſe Paths ſhould be ſanded. 
PART ERRES of Embroidery, being the fineſt, ſhould 
poſſeſs the principal Place, and lie next the Building: Thoſe 
of Compartiment ſhould accompany them; and the Parterres 
after the Engliſb Faſhion may ſerve to fill up the greater 
Spaces and the Orangeries, and then we call them Parterres 
4 Orangerie. Thoſe of Cut-work are proper for ſmall Places 
where you would raiſe Flowers, and then tis called, likewile, 
Parterre Fleuriſte. 

You may diſpoſe Parterres ſeveral ways, as the Place 
ſhall require ; either by cutting them into two long Quarters 
repeated with a Walk in the Middle, or making only one 
Square of Embroidered-work, with Walks upon the Sides ; 
or cutting them by diagonal Walks, into four pieces, which 
make a St. Andrew's Croſs; and ſometimes into Quarters 
arched at one end; of all which you have Examples in the 
following Plates. 

THE beſt way of deſigning a Parterre, is, to give it a 
Figure and Shape agreeable to the Place, and to the Building, 
not cutting it, for inſtance, into two pieces, when the Place, 
by its narrowneſs, admits but of one; this would be to ſpoil 
it: or the Parterre may be diſpoſed i into a St. Andrew's Croſs, 
when the Doors are at the Ends of the Building, and each 
diagonal Walk can be made to anſwer them. 

As the proper place ſor Parterres is near the Buildin 
their Breadth ſhould be that of the whole Extent of the Body 
of the Houſe, or ſomewhat more: as to their Length, it 
ſhould not exceed ſuch a proportion, but that the Eye, when 
near the Building, may diſcover all the Embroidery and 
Compartiments. 'This Length may be twice or thrice their 


Breadth, 


Car. IV. of Gardening. 
1 Breadth, for they always fore-ſhorten themſelves ſufficiently 
3 to the ſight ; and Figures ſomewhat oblong, appear better 
1 upon the Ground than thoſe that are Square. The Branch- 
Work ſhould not be made too long, that the Eye at one 
View may not loſe the general Intention of the Embroidery; 
in a large piece therefore, the Deſign ſhould be cut aſunder 
by Cartoozes, Knots, and Shells of Turf to break this great ; 
Length ; and the Riſe or Springing of the Stalks, Palm- 
3 Branches, &c. ſhould be always made with ſome kind of 
3 Reaſon, and iſſue without confuſion from the Knots of the 
> Scroll-work and Volutes upon the Sides, or from the Flowers 
and Cartoozes in the Middle; otherwiſe they have a very ill 
E EMS. 3 
| 7 WHEN theſe principal Lines are drawn, the reſt of the 
| | Ground is to be filled up with Tendrels, Beads, Claſps, Husks, 
| with their Backs againit the Borders, and Cartoozes ; 1o that 
: ; leaving no great Vacancies, the Parterre may look pretty 
| = equally diſpoſed throughout. It is beſt to put in but little 
= Turf, becauſe it is a conſtant Charge to keep. In ſmall pieces, 
you may make, inſtead of Graſs, two double Lines of Box, 
| : the Path between which may be of red Sand, and the Middle 
| on of black Earth, or Smith's Duſt, to diſtinguiſh it ; but it is 
F the Faſhion at preſent to put in a pretty deal of Turf, and 
| a ſome fancy a Parterre has no Beauty without it: But this 


e 
W 
Ix 2 8 
re 2 . 


5 : is mere Prejudice; there are fine Parterres that have no Graſs, 

; i and there are others where there is an abſolute need of havin 
tit, to break off the too great Length or Extent of the 

| Branches. 

| I x muſt be obſerved, that at preſent we do not ſuffer the 

Z Box to grow high, and that large Yews, and the like Shrubs, 

| 1 are no longer made uſe of in Parterres, becauſe theſe differin 


very much from the Woods and Walks of tall Trees, that 
make the Relief of a Garden, ſhould be flat, even, and diſ- 
engaged, as open Places; for when large Yews are et in it, 
a Parterre looks like a Wood, clouds the View, and hides 
the Beauty of the Buildings that are uſually near it. Yews 
and Shrubs therefore, on a Parterre, ſhould never be per- 
mitted to grow above four or five Foot high at moſt. 
PARTERRES likewiſe differ much from other parts of 
a Garden, in that they are finer at their firſt planting than 


G 2 | they 
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| they are aſterwards; nothing but a great Attendance and con- 
tinual Care taken of them can prevent this Decreaſe of their 
Beauty : For the Box in growing deſtroys the Delicateneſs of 
the Deſign ; the Earth waſhed by the great Rains no longer 
F keeps its le vel Surface the Sand loſes its Colour in bein 
| | mix'd with the Earth by Raking ; and the Graſs becomes full 
of Moſs. The Box therefore muſt be kept very low, and be 
neatly clipp'd twice a Year, leſt the Contour of it be alter'd 
by an unskilful Hand ; the Sand ſhould be often renewed, 
that the Embroidery may be better diſtinguiſhed ; and, above 
all, the Turf ſhould be mowed and edged every Month, be- 
ſides being changed every three or four Years. 'This is the 
Excellency of Parterres, and that in which their chief Beauty 
conſiſts. Theſe are not commonly the moſt neglected parts 
of a Garden, they are too near the Maſter's Eye for that. 

TRHE Borders of Parterres ſerve to bound and ſecure them, 
that they be not hurt by walking in them. They become 
likewiſe ornamental to them by the Yews, Shrubs, and 
Flowers that are raiſed in them. Four Foot is uſually allow'd 
for the Breadth of the ſmaller, and five or ſix Foot for that 
of the larger Borders; they are always made riſing in the 
Middle, like an Aſs's Back, being no way agreeable to the 
Eye when they are flat: they are generally edged with a 
Line of Box; but in the parts that are cut, they are often 
bounded with Daſies, Sea-thrift, Panſys, &c. 

Or Borders there are four Sorts : The moſt common are. 
thoſe that are continued about Parterres without any Inter- 
ruption, and are wrought like an Aſs's Back, and ſet out 
with Flowers, Shrubs, and Yews. 

THE ſecond Kind is a Border cut into Compartiment, at 
convenient Diſtances, by 1mall Paſſages, and is likewiſe: 
adorned with Flowers and. Shrubs, being raiſed in the Middle- 
as before- mentioned. 

THE third Sort has its Borders all even and flat, without 
Flowers, having only a Verge of Grals in the Middle, bounded: 

* Sentiers ra- by two ſmall Paths raked ſmooth and ſanded. Theſe are 
refſes, vid. ſometimes garniſhed with Yews and flowering Shrubs, or 


. with Vaſes and Flower-Pots ſet regularly along the Middle of 
the Verge of Graſs. 
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THE Borders of the fourth Sort are quite naked, being only 
ſanded, as in the Parterres of Orangery, and are filled with 
nothing but Cheſts or Caſes ranged regularly along thc Bor- 
ders, which, on the Sides next the Walks, are edged with 
Box ; and on the other, with the Verges and Grafs-work of 
the Parterre. Sometimes Vews are planted between each Caſe, 
which makes the Borders look richer, and the Parterres much 
handſomer, during the Winter, when the Caſes are in the 
Green-houſe. 

THERE are likewiſe Borders made up n Walls, 
edged with Box, and filled with great Trees, as Limes and 
Horſe-Cheſauts, between which are ſet Yews, Shrubs, and 
Flowers of a large Kind. = 

BoR D ERS are made ſtrait, circular, or in Cants, and 
are turned into Volutes, Scrolls, Knots, and other Compar- 
timents. 

FLoRIsrTs likewiſe make uſe of * Borders either de- * French 
tached or along Walls, which they encompaſs with Border- hog r mon 
boards painted green, that are exceeding neat, and in theſe Border 2 i0R 
they raiſe their fineſt and choiceſt Flowers; but this is not le free, and 
to be looked for in large Parterres, where it is ſufficient to- 2 wal 
have them ſtocked with Flowers in their ſeveral Seaſons as 
they ſucceed one another, that nothing appear bare and naked, 
as may be ſeen in the third Part. 

Ts the Cuſtom at preſent to diſcontinue the Borders upon 
the Ends next the Houſe, that the Shrubs and Flowering 
Plants may not hide the Embroidery and Riſe of the Parterre, 
and that the Deſign may be the better judged of. Sometimes 
there are branched out of it Foliage, Palm-Leaves, and Shells 
{porting among the Sand; but theſe are liable to be ſpoiled, 
having no Border to ſecure them, or hinder them from being 
trod upon 

THe Paths of Parterres are not made to walk upon, but 
only to diſtinguiſh the Pieces of Compartiment ; but in the 
Parterres of Cut-work they are larger, and may ſerve for 
that purpoſe. 

THE two firſt Plates repreſent, in large, the ſame Deſigns 
of Parterres, as thoſe deſcribed in little, in the firſt Plate of 
the general Diſpoſitions in the preceding Chapter. | 
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THE firſt Plate that follows, 1s a large Parterre of Em- 
broidery mix'd with Knots of Graſs-work, and environ'd 
with a Flower-Border ſet off with Yews and Shrubs. This 
Deſign, tho' entire, and not cut in the Middle, is here ſup- 
poſed to be repeated on the other Side, with a Counter-walk 
of flowering Shrubs and Yews, and a great Baſon at the End, 
which is uſually made when the Place will admit of it. The 
Scroll that you ſee at one of its Corners, may poſſibly look 
ſomewhat extraordinary; but when you conſult the general 
Plan, Chap. III. Fig. 1. from whence this is drawn, you'll 
lee the good Effect it makes with what is repeated on the 
Corner of the Parterre of Compartiment that is by it. This 
angular Scroll may be ſet aſide, if you make uſe of this De- 
ſign for one Square only, and its Place ſupplied by adding a 
Sprig, and making a Sweep at the Head of it for a circular 
Walk round the Baſon. The Knots and Scrolls of Graſs- 
work throw out all the Sprigs and Palm-Leaves of this Em- 
broidery very naturally, which is eaſily diſcovered. by the 
Interruption of the Border upon the Fore-part. 

TE ſecond Plate ſhews a long Parterre of Comparti- 
ment, with a Baſon in the Middle, ſurrounded with a Border 
of Cut-work, as are thoſe Borders likewiſe upon the Sides, 


where they proceed to join the Scroll-work of the other Bor- 


ders that form the Compartiment. The reſt of the Space is 
filled with Shells and Graſs-work, and the two Extremities 
with Cartoozees of Embroidery, which make a very agree- 
able Mixture. There alſo branch out ſmall Sprigs and Husks 


from the ſeveral Scrolls of the Borders: The Ground of this 


* Fr. Ciment. 


Parterre is laid with Sand, and the Paths with * powder'd 

Tile, or Brick-duſt. It is accompanied with two Walks of 

'Trees that ſtand detached, and four Vaſes at the Corners. 
THE Parterre of the third Plate is one of the richeſt that 


can be; tis alſo in Compartiment, but can be put in execution 
only in a large ſquare Place. It conſiſts of four Cartoozes of 


Embroidery in its Fronts, and Shells of Graſs-work at the 
four Corners, all ſanded with Variety of Colours, and edged 
with Lines of Box. In the Middle is a Baſon ſurrounded with 
a Border of Cut-work, garniſhed with Yews and Shrubs, 
with Flower-plots ſet upon Plinths of Stone. The outer 


Borders are broke off in Front by each Cartooze, and at the 
Cor- 
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Corners are turned into Scrolls. At the Foot of this Parterre 


is ſuppoſed a * Bank of Graſs border'd above and below with * Fr. Talus, 


a Row of Caſes and Yews, having in the Middle a Deſcent ey which the 


Fren ch un- 


of Steps with a Halſ-pace, adorn'd with Figures and Vaſes. derfand [uch 


The Proportions of the Whole may be known by the a Slope as the 


Ozt/:des o 
Scale. thoſe Wall, 
TE fourth Plate contains a Parterre of Embroidery cut have, which 


py F 
into two Squares repeated, and varied two ways. There is a = of 


Walk in the Middle that leads to a Baſon, beyond which 1s a Earth. 4 


Slope that lies 


Goole-foot cut in a Wood. Of the two Compartiments, Wu 


may chute which you think moſt proper. I ſhall ſay nothing agonal of f 
here of their Compoſition, the Explanation I have already 7“ yu 


an 45 De- 
given of the Parterres that went before, being a ſufficient In- grees, they 
ſtruction for this allo. term Glacis. 


THE fiſth Plate lays before you a Parterre of Embroidery 
of a very new Contrivance. *Tis a large Square, arched at 
one End, with a Baſon beyond it. The Middle is filled with 
Embroidery and Knots of Graſs-work, with a Border about 
it, which is wholly cut away in the Front next the Houle. 
It has nothing in it uncommon but at the Ends ; at one of 
which there are two Dolphin's-Heads turned into Scrolls, 
from which the Paths and Knots of Graſs begin and take 
their Riſe. The other End is adorned with the Mask-Head 
of a Griffin, having Bats Wings, formed by the Turt-plots 
on the Sides, the Leaves of the Embroidery make the Noe, 
Eyes, Brows, Muſtaches, and Tuft upon the Head of the 


Mask. Its Cravat, or Bib, is expreſs'd by a Shell of Graſs- 


work. Sands of various Colours very much contribute to 
ſeparate and diftinguiſh thele {mall Compartiments, which 
make a wonderful Shew upon the Ground, when well execu- 
ted. There are Aready made two or three Farterres of this 
Kind. 

THE fixth Plate is the moſt filled, and contains three De- 
ſigns of Parterres, each of a difſerent Kind. That of the firſt 
Figure, is a Parterre a F Angloiſe ; that is to ſay, all Graſs- 
work caſt into ſeveral Compartiments, and encompaſſed with 
a Border of Flowers cut in ſeveral places, and garniſhed with 
Yews and Shrubs. This Deſign, tho' nothing but Turf, is 
however very rich. 

THE 
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THE Parterre of the ſecond Figure is all Cut-work. It is 
near ſquare, and is arched at the End for a Baſon, having its 
Corners hollowed out, and ſet with Yews. It is compoled of 
a long Oval in the Middle, and of Cartoozes at the four Cor- 
ners with Scrolls and Shells, all cut in ſeveral pieces, forming 
Borders that are adorned with Flowers and Shrubs regularly 
placed. All theſe Pieces are encloſed with Edgings of Box, 
and a broad * Path leads you round them, without hurting 
any thing. There are alſo narrow Paths about the Oval, and 
the four Cartoozes which ſhould be covered with red Sand. 

THe third Figure ſhews, how very fine a ſmall Parterre 
of Orangery may be made. I is a long Square rounded 
at the Ends, where are made two circular Graſs-plots with 
Figures : 'The Middle is filled with a ſmall Piece of Water, 
which anſwers to the Portions of the Circles. 'Theie three 
Pieces are encompaſſed with a Path and Edging of Box, 
which, with that on the Outſide, makes Borders that ſurround 
the Graſs-plots allo. Theſe Borders being ſanded, and all 
imooth and even, are ſet out with Yews ; between which are 
placed Caſes of Orange-Trees, Jaſmins, Myrtles, Laurels, exc. 
which ought to be kept in Lines with thoſe of the two Rows 
on the Sides. 

THE ſeventh and laſt Plate contains three ſmall Patterres 
fit for Gardens in Town, of which you find the Diſpoſitions 
entire, and all different. 'The Walls and Ground are ex- 
ceeding bevel and irregular, to ſhew how ſuch Defects may 
be redreſſed in ſmall Gardens, where they are much more 


obvious to ſight than in large Country-Gardens. Theſe Be- 


velings are ſuppoſed to be occaſion'd by the Lines of the 
Streets, and the Parterres are placed upon the Deſcent from 
the Houfe. The Scale is common to them all. 

THE firſt Figure offers a very delicate Parterre of Com- 
partiment, with a Figure in the Middle, and four Vaſes at the 
Corners. The Obliquity of the Side-walls is redreſs'd by the 
Flower-Borders which come off to nothing on one Side and 
the other. As to that at the Bottom, it is adjuſted by a very 
rich Portico of Lattice-work, with Seats and Figures facing 
the Walks. You find likewiſe a ſmall Break ſufficient for a 
Houſe to keep Flowers in; or, if you will, it may make a 
Bathing-place, or a Volery. - 

IN 
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IN the ſecond Figure, you find a Place very Irregular, 
and of Sides all different ; the Elbow at the lower End is 


redreſſed by a Hedge of Horn-Beam, with Wood behind it, 


which keeping the oblique Line of the Wall, is nevertheleſs, 
cut regularly into ſeveral Cants and Returns, which form a 
green Hall, and in the Corner is a green Cabinet; there are 
allo two Seats, and a Figure that ſtands detached, which do 
very well. The Break in the Front of the Building, and 
the Breadth upon the Side, gave occaſion to plant a Walk 
there to reconcile the Irregularity of the Ground : On the 
other Side there is no more than a ſingle Line of Trees, behind 


which the Slope is adjuſted by the Line of Box which edges 


the Border. 'The Embroidery of this Parterre is very delicate 
and tender; it is eee with two Graſs-Borders, u 


which are regularly ſet, on Plinths of Stone, Vaſes of Dutch- 
Ware fill'd with Shrubs and Flowers of the Seaſon, which 


make a very agreeable fight, and are leſs common than 
Yews. 

THe Parterre of the third Figure is all of one piece, as 
the two others are ; the Breadth of theſe Places not permit- 
ting to make them in two : The Deſign of it is very agrecable. 
The Inſides of the Scrolls and the Paths, which run round the 
Baſon, onght to have red Sand to dittmguiſh them from the 
other Bottoms. This Bafon is purpoſely brought into the 
Parterre to gain ground. Beyond it are two ſmall Beds of 
Graſs ſet round with Horſe-Cheſnuts, which afford a very 
agreeable Cover in all this Half-Moon made by the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Walls at bottom. The other Bevelings upon the 
Sides are redreſſed by a Hedge as high as the Walls, in which 
are made Receſles 197 Seats, as are le in Front of the Baſon, 
and on each Side the Deſcent from the Houle ; one of which 
is ſet under a little green Arbor. 


I have avoided filling the Inſides of the Branches and Sprigs 


of the Embroidery with Daiſies or Sea-thrift, as the preſent 
Mode has introduced: This is contrary to a good Taſte, and 
is proper only for Knots, Paths, Shells, and Cartoozes, to 

make a variety and diſtinction from the Turf. 
Yo u muſt not fail to have Sand for theſe Parterres of diſ- 
ferent Colours, for 'tis this makes the great Beauty of them. 
H You 
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rr. Cimeat. You may employ * powder'd Tile, or Brick-duſt, for the 


See pag 41. 


red; black Earth, Iron-Filings, or Smith's Duſt, for the 
black ; and common Sand, or Gravel, for the white and 
yellow. 

THAT you may know, by the Plates, what Places are to 
be filled with red, black, or yellow Sand ; you are to ob- 
ſerve, that the Points more diſtant from each other, denote 
the common Sand, or fine Gravel; and thoſe that are ſmall 
and cloler together, as in the Paths about the Knots of 
Graſs-work, expreſs red Sand, or Brick-duſt. The Inſide of 
the Branch-work in the Embroidery, is filled with Iron- 
Filings, Smiths Duſt, or black Earth, which you may un- 
derſtand by the Lines croſſing one another. The Grafs of the 
Knots and Shell-works, is diſtinguiſhed by the right Lines 
intermixed with ſmall Points. 

EA Parterre has its particular Scale, by which you 
may know the Extent and Dimenſion of all the Parts which 


compoſe it. You may nevertheleſs alter the Proportions, 
widening, lengthning, or diminiſhing theſe Parterres, as the 
Place ſhall require ; but this Enlarging or Diminiſhing ſhould 
be made with Diſcretion, and ſhould not be very conſiderable, 
as one Half, becauſe that would change the whole Defign, 


and utterly ſpoil the Grace of it. In this you ought to conſult 
Perſons of Skill, and of a good Taſte ; for very often, of a 
good Deſign, there is made a very bad one. | 
THESE ſeven Plates, which contain twelve Parterres, I 
think may ſuffice to give an Idea of all that they differ in. I 
was unwilling to infert more, becauſe of the great number of 
Parterres already engraved and publiſhed, which may be had 


of the Sieur Mariette at Paris. 
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CHAP V. 


Of Walks, Counter-walks, and 
Hedges. 


ALKS in Gardens, like Streets in a Town, ſerve to 
communicate between Place and Place, and are as ſo 
many Guides and Means to conduct us throughout a Garden: 
Beſides the Agreeableneſs and Convenience they conſtantly 


afford in Walking, they make one of the principal Beauties 


of Gardens, when they are well executed and well kept. 

AMONG the ſeveral Sorts of Walks, I ſhall take notice 
of the Cloſe and the Open, the Single and the Double, the 
White and the Green. 

Tax Clole are thoſe formed by Trees or Hedges, which 
joining together at Top, ſhut out even the Sight of the Sky, 
and by their Obſcurity give a Coolneſs not penetrable by the 
greateſt Heat of the Sun. 

TAE Walks you would have cloſe or covered, ſhould be 
made narrower than others, that the 'Trees may the ſooner 
meet and join together over head. Theſe Walks are very 


delightful in hot Weather, when you may walk under the 
Shade of them in the very middle of the Day. 


Oren Walks may be diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds : 
namely, the Alleys of Parterres, Bowling-greens, helen. 
gardens, Oc. which are formed only by the Yews and Dwarfs 
of the Borders; and the Walks, which tho' planted with high 
Hedges and tall Trees, are however Kept open at Jop, either 


by clipping the Hedges to a certain Height, or by trimming 


the Trees on both Sides, ſo that you may breathe the pure 
Air. 


— 


H 2 TIS 
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The great 
Walk of the 
Tuilleries is 
ſo cloſe, that 
you can ſcarce 
ſee the Door 
of the great 
Pavilion from 
the End of it, 
which is a ve- 
ry great Fault, 
and is occaſion- 
ed by the ill 
Planting of the 
Horſe-Cheſ- 
ants. 


* Arbres ĩſo- 
les. 


that up with a Hedge, but free, that you may go 
them ; and the two other Rows ſhould be filled up and 


The Theory PART I. 


Ts a general Rule to keep open the principal Walks, 
ſuch as thoſe. that face a Building, Pavilion, Caſcade, or the 
like ; and theſe likewiſe ſhould be kept wider than the 
others, that from the End of the Walk you may ſee Part of 
the Front of a Houſe, or ſome other handſome Object; for 
there is nothing ſo diſagreeable i in a Walk, as when from the 
End of it, you can ſcarce ſee the Door of the Veſtibule of a 
Building. 'There is no need to let any be covered but the 
Counter-Walks, for forming, as it were, two green Arbors ; 


and Alleys in Places of lels Conſequence, where there is no 


valuable Proſpect. 

SINGLE Walks are thoſe that conſiſt but of two ws 
of 'Trees or Hedges, to diſtinguiſh them from double __ 
that have four, which form three Walks cloſe together ; a 
large one in the Middle, and two on the Sides 9 
it, and are called Counter-walks. The two middle Rows. 
ſhould be planted with Trees detached, that is to ſay, not 
round 


bounded with Hedges. As double Walks are the moft 
eſteemed, ſo they are generally made to poſſeſs the fineſt 
Parts of a Garden. 

W put no Yews or other Things between the Trees of 


double Walks that ſtand detached, for they in ſome meaſure 


hinder the freedom of the Paſſage; it is ſufficient to ſet them 


between the Trees that are planted upon Terraſſes, becauſe 


of the good effect they make from below. 


WHITE Walks are no other than thoſe that are all 


ſanded, and kept raked over; whereas the green Walks are 


almoſt all ſowed with Grass, except the two raked Paths 


along the Hedges: theſe ſerve i in Places out of the way for 
the laving Expence. 

As to the Names and different Figures of Walks, they 
may all be included in theſe that follow : 'The Parallel-walk, 


the Strait-walk, the Croſs-walk, the Winding or Circular- | 


walk, the Walk returned ſquare, and the Diagonal or Bevel- 
walk, in reſpect of that at Right Angles. 

WALK s may alſo be diftinguiſh'd into two Sorts, in re- 
gard of their Situation; thoſe upon a Level, and thoſe that 


lie with an eaſy Deſcent. "Tis yery rare that a Walk is per- 
fectly 
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and make them too narrow. If, for Inſtance, a Walk of Seiffars, 


CHAT. V. of Gardening. 53 
fectly level, there is generally made a ſmall inſenſible Slope 
for carrying off the Water; ; however, there are ſome entirely 
level, as the Walks of a Mall, and thoſe about a Parterre or 
Piece of Water, 
WALKS upon a gentle Riſing are moſt uſual, and ſhould 
be made ſo as not to incommode one in walking, by their 
Aſcent, which ſhould be ſcarce perceivable ; tor when they 
are too ſteep, they offend the Eye, and are very tireſome to 
the Foot: Their Riſe ſhould ſeldom or never exceed three 


Inches in a Fathom, left the Walk be ſpoiled by the Torrents 


of Water. This is the beſt Rule you can follow to make 


them well; but when the Ground will not admit of it, and 4. one ſees as 


you are obliged to a much quicker Fall, as in a Walk that rege Ca 
leads down by the Side of a Caſcade; you may then help ran 
this great Steepneſs by certain Reſts and Steps of Grals laid 

in * Zic-Zac, and called by the French, Chevrons, which * Th French 
croſs the Walk obliquely from Side to Side ; or elſe, by ſmall proves Lic 
Stops made of rs which riſing about two Inches Zac, for ir, 
above the Walk, check the Water, and turn it off upon the 7 hg 
Sides, by which means the Walk may be kept neat, and in called, which 
good Order. eonſifting of 


many Pieces, 


Fo draming the Ground, you ſhould obſerve to Keep everyrwe ro 
the middle Part of a Walk ſomething the higheſt, that the % another 


like an X, ma- 


Water running off to the Sides, may not have time to ſpoil ving on 4 Pin 
the Level of the Walk; by this means likewiſe it will be- heir Cen- 


ter, [ 
come uleful, and ſerve to water the Hedges, Borders, and i, x... 


Trees upon the Sides. As to Walks that are level, as thoſe mities faſtened 


with Points to 


of a Mall, or ſuch as are very large, and cannot have * - rv 


Water thrown off upon the Sides, there is a neceſſity of hers cha: 


hem, 
draining them, by making Sink-wells of Flints and dry Stones % b farms 15 


in the le of them. | ſeveral Lozen- 


THe Breadth of Walks ſhould be proportioned to their ge are very 


much extend- 


Length, for in this hes their greateſt Beauty. We have had , er ve, 


D Peribas of great Ability in Gardening, who have failed of us contrac- 


ted at one A5. 


this juſt Proportion, and given Walks too much Breadth for 5, lite 1h: 


their Length. One may fall alſo into the contrary Fault, 75 the Opening 


See 
600 Foot long were no more than twelve or eighteen Foot te laſt Plate, 


wide, it would be very defective, and appear but like a Gut; Fi * 1 * 


whereas had it been thirty or ſix and thirty Foot wide, it Bouticour. 
would 
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would have looked very handſome and well-proportioned, 
ſuppoſing it ſtill to be ſingle : So Walks of 1200 Foot long, 


ſhould have their Breadth from forty two Foot to forty eight 
Foot.: . Thoſe of 1800 Foot long, from fifty four Foot to 
ſixty Foot; and thoſe of 2400 Foot, or near half a Mile long, 
from ſixty to ſeventy two Foot. This is very near a juſt 


Proportion for Walks that are not double; for in ſuch caſe 


they ſhould have near twice the Breadth here mentioned, in- 
cluding the Counter-walks. 

THESE are the Obſervations I thought good to make, in 
relation to the Breadth of Walks bounded with young Hedges, 
that by their Height will one day ftreighten and contract the 
View, and ſo make the Walk too narrow ; or elle theſe 
Hedges and Trees on the Sides, coming to ſpread and grow 


thicker, will in time poſſeſs two Foot of a Side, which is no 


way then to be prevented, tho” it ſtreighten a Walk very con- 
ſiderably. Theſe Remarks, how mean ſoever they appear, 
ſhould engage the Men of this Profeſſion to conſider what 
their Walks will be hereafter when they are grown up, ra- 


ther than what they are at preſent; for an old Plan is ver 


different from a new one; and the Allowance of a little more 
Breadth at firſt, would prevent all theſe petty Inconve- 
niencies. 

You are under no Obligation to obſerve theſe Rules in 
ſuch Places, where the Length of the Walks, prolonged as 
far as is poſlible, can yet never be too long. 

I' E moſt uſual Proportion of Double-walks, is to give 


half the general Breadth to the Middle-walk, and to divide 


the other half into two for the Counter-walks, which ought 
to be anſwerable to the great one. For Example, in a Walk 
of forty eight Foot wide, you ſhould give twenty four Foot 
to the Middle-walk, and twelve F oot to each Counter-walk : 

In one of ſeventy two Foot, thirty fix Foot to the Middle- 
walk, and eighteen to each Counter-walk ; and in one of 


* ninety ſix Foot, forty eight Foot to the Middle-walk, and 


twenty four Foot to each Counter-walk. If the Ground 
confines you, you may take off three Foot at moſt from the 
Breadth of the Counter-walks, now calculated, or in Pouble- 


walks, that front a Building, or a Caſcade, keeping the Middle- 
walk to its juſt Breadth, and narrowing only the Counter- 
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CA. V. of Gardening. 55 
walks, that the Beauty of the Proſpect may be better diſ- 
covered from the End of the Walk. 

I CAN by no means approve of the Double-walks, whoſe 4: the grear 
Counter-walks varying from this Rule are ſo narrow, that 4k dog oy ; 
two Perſons can ſcarce go abreaſt in them. For which Cauſe Luxembourg. 
I ſhall add, that there ought to be about three Foot Breadth 
allowed to a Man, ſo that in fix Foot two Perſons may walk 
abreaſt very well; and conſequently, in a Walk of twelve 
Foot wide, four Perſons may go without juſtling one ano- 
ther. 

As to the Alleys of Groves that are far diſtant, as up- 
on the Extremity of a Park, or the like, which have no 
Viſta, nor anſwer any principal Line, it is no way neceſſary 
to make them ſo wide, being in Places leſs frequented, and 
more rarely expoſed to ſight. 

SoME People pretend, that in a very long Walk, as of 
600 or 800 Yards, it ſhould be made ſome Yards wider at 
one end, to prevent the Effect of the Perſpective, which 
makes it look conſiderably narrower; but the Eye is ſcarce 
ſenſible of this upon the Ground. 

ONE of the greateſt Charges of a Garden 1s the Walks, 
the Graſs continually growing in them ; upon which Account 
the Gardener ſhould take great Care to keep them always 
clean and free from Weeds. In ſmall Walks they generally 
uſe an Edging- Iron or Hough; and in our large Walks in 
France they make uſe of a Plough, raking the Ground af- 
terwards very ſmooth, and ſweeping off the Leaves and Dirt, 
as Occaſion requires. All that needs to be obſerved in this 
Work, is, to chuſe the moſt proper Time for doing it; 
not too dry a Seaſon, for then the Ground is 1o hard, = -- 
you would only cut off the Tops of the Weeds, and leave ny SEE 
the Roots behind, which would ſhoot again with greater Vi- deſtroy a4” "pe 


our; nor muſt it be too wet, leſt in cutting the Roots you France, are 
Duich. graſs 


raiſe the Earth or Gravel that is next them, and ſpoil the % Bind. 


Walk. weed, by rea- 
To avoid the great Charge of Walks that are very wide, 2 of 96d 
and would take up too much time to hough and rake, we into the Zarth 


uſually make a Graſs-walk in the middle, and keep it in 


Order by often mowing, 
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56 The Theory Pa RT I. 
Fox what relates to the Manner of ſetting out and level- 
ing Walks, I refer the Reader to the ſecond Chapter of the 
ſecond Part that follows, where it is amply treated of. And 
fo I do for the Method of planting and raiſing the Trees 
and Hedges of Walks, which is ſhewn in the ſecond and 
third Chapters of the third Part. 

I CoME now to ſpeak of the laying of Gravel, and of 
beating the Walks, which is the ſureſt way to prevent the 
Growth of Weeds in them, and to hinder the running of 

Moles, which are ſworn Enemies to Gardens; for which 
Evil, as alſo for other Inſects and Vermine, you will find a 
Remedy in the third Part. & bows” eta 7 
THE beſt way to gravel Walks, is to make a Bed of 
Maſon's Rubble, or Stone-duſt; thus, in the room of the 
Earth you take out, lay at the Bottom five or fix Inches 
Thicknefs of the coarſer Stone or Gallets beaten for a rough 
Bed, and upon that about two Inches Thickneſs of the fineſt 
Maſons-Duſt that has been run through a Screen; let this 
be beaten three ſeveral times with the Beater, after having 
been well watered each time, and then ſpread the Gravel 
| Moſt of their upon it, which alſo ſhould be well beaten. When you lay a 
— Bed of Salt-petre over this Maſon's-Duſt, as is done in making 
laid with a a Mall, or Bare to bowl on, it ſhould be beat eight or nine 
Grayeh,o” times; and incaſe Maſon's-Duft cannot be had in the Coun- 
binds not as try, you may take coarſe Gravel and Pebbles, and lay them 
lad b, at Bottom with a Bed of Earth upon them to make a Body, 
loofe, and con- and then throw on the Gravel, beating it as before. 
fequenty wit 'Fais Way of Grayeling and Beating Walks, is very 
not bear the 1 * . 2 
Roll, as our Chargeable ; and therefore for private Perſons it may ſuffice 
do beat the Ground well, and then ſpread the Gravel on it, 
. afterwhich the Rain will contribute to finiſh and harden the 
Walks, which ſhould not have too great a Depth of Gravel, 
that they be not tireſome, and require ſo long Beating ; two 
, Inches Thickneſs is generally enough for the purpoſe. 
Ass there is no Rubble in thele Walks, and that the 
Earth is very near the Gravel, Weeds grow faſter in them 
than in others: beſides, with much houghing and raking, the 
— Earth mingles with the Sand, and, by this Mizure, all be- 
comes, as it were, pure Earth again, 
3 i HERE 


THERE are two Sorts of Grayel or Sand made uſe of in 
France, River-Sand and Pit-Sand. 

RIVER-SAND is by us eſteemed the beſt and moſt 
beautiful. It ſhould be choſen ſomewhat grols, not too fine, 


| nor too ſtony ; and above all, it ſhould be heavy, that the 
Wind may not ſo eaſily diſturb it. This we paſs through a 


Skreen, or coarle Sieve, to clear it of the large Stones, and 


to renderit the handſomer. 

PIT-SAND, ſo called, becauſe, it is drawn from Sand or 
Gravel-pits, is allo very good for the purpoſe, and is. made 
uſe of in Places remote from Rivers. | 

WHrarT I am, going to ſay here, upon the Subject of 
Hedges, relates not to the manner of Planting them, which I 
reſerve to be ſpoken of hereafter. All that I ſhall do now, is 


only to ſay a word of their Beauty, and the different Forms 


that may be given them. 

HE DOG ES, by the Agreeableneſs of their Verdure, are of 
the greateſt Service in Gardens, to coyer the Walls that in- 
cloſe the Ground, to ſhut up and ſtop the Sight in many 
Places, that the Extent of the Garden be not diſcovered at 


one View, and to correct and redreſs the Bevelings and Elbows 
of Walls. They ſerve alfo to incloſe and border the Squares 
of Wood, to divide them from the other Parts of the Garden, 
and to prevent their being enter d but by the Walks made for 


that purpoſe. 

THE moſt uſual Form of Hedges is a great Length and 
even Height, making, as it were, a Wall or green Tapeſtry; 
all the Beauty of which conſiſts in being well filled up from 
the very bottom, of no great Thickneſs, and handſomely 
clipped on both Sides, as perpendicularly as poſſible; they are 
uſually cut into Fans, Curtains, and * low Hedges, according 
to the Nature of the Place. 

THosE we call Fans and Curtains, are no other than 
great and very tall Hedges, which ſerve to ſtop the View, to 
ſhut out Places that are diſagreeable, or to hide the Diviſions 
of a Garden, whence they have their N ame; their Height 
ſhould be two thirds of the Breadth of the Walk. The 
Hedges that are higher than this Proportion make the Walks 
look pitiful and diſagreeable to the Fler which is too much 
confined by them. = 
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HOW EVER, if you would raiſe Hedges very high, as 
fiſty or ſixty Foot, you ſhould plant tall Trees in the Line of 
the Hedge itſelf, and keep them clipped perpendicularly for- 
wards and backwards, fo that the Hedge may fill up to about 
twenty Foot, and the Trees make good the reſt. And as it 
would be difficult to cut the Tops of theſe high 'Trees, they 
may be left with their Tufts, which have no ill Effet. It 
happens ſometimes that theſe Hedges are unfurniſhed at toot, 


which is remedied by filling up the lower part with Box or 


Yew, ſupported by a ſmall Treillis of five or ſix Foot high, 
as may be ſeen in many Gardens. 


As for the Banquettes, they are low Nen breaſt-high, . 


ſeldom exceeding three or four Foot; they ſerve on the Sides 


of double Walks, where, being alſo kept under, they are no 


hindrance to the enjoying a pleaſant View between the Trees: 


they become diſagreeable when they are ſo low as two Foot 
and a half, and at four Foot they are too high; their true 
meaſure is three Foot and a half. There are ſome of theſe 


Hedges adorned at certain Spaces with ſmall Balls riſing out 
of the Hedge itſelf, - to keep place with the Trees that are 
_ planted in the others : theſe Sorts of Hedges with Balls, 


are ſet in places where one cannot plant large Trees, and 
where there muſt be ſcarcely any thing to accompany them 


becauſe of the View. 

You may likewiſe at proper Diſtances make Niches and 
Sinkings in the Hedges for placing of. Seats, Figures, Vaſes, 
and Fountains, as in Groves and at the ends of Walks, which 
is the greateſt good of Hedges; for then their Verdure ks 
as a Ground to theſe Figures, Fountains, Cc. infinitely en 


hances their Beauty, by making them look detached, 58. 


mightily improves their Worth by the Oppoſition it produces: 4 
but in ſuch particular Places, as the Cloiſters, Galleries, and 


"Halls, which are made in the Squares of Wood, Hedges are 
uſually cut into Arches and Porticos of different Forms, and 


" theſe make even a better effect than the others. Theſe are 
all the Forms of Hedges that are moſt Beautiful, and of the 
greateſt Variety I could think of, without running from a 
good Taſte, and into an impoſſibility of Execution. I was 


not willing to run the hazard of offering any Pieces of Inven- 
tion | only , leſt oy ſhould. appear too extraordinary to ſome 
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Cray V. of Gardening. 
People, and even impoſſible; but choſe rather to collect Ex- 
amples already executed in the Royal Gardens, and thoſe of 
the greateſt Reputation, which are inſerted in a particular 
Plate, and expreſly named, that they who pleale may go and 
{ce them upon the Spot, for the Cure of their Incredulity, and 
for forming a Judgment of their beautiful Execution. 
TEAIS Plate contains fix Examples; the firſt of which is 
after the Italian Manner: The Hedge is clipped above and 
below, and the Bodies of the Trees left naked toa convenient 
height ; this may be made ule of to Border a Walk, or when 
one would enjoy the Proſpect over the Wood; the under part 
may be planted in Quincunce, as it is here made. Theſe Sorts 
of Paliſades are very common in the Gardens of Italy. 
TEE ſecond Figure ſhews the arched Hedges at Lian- 


cour, of which there is a great number, yet almoſt all alike ; 


they ſurround, in this manner, a Canal, and make an admi- 
rable effect by the Reflection of the Arches and * Peers in the 
Water: They are planted with Lime-trees, the Bodies of 


which are naked about eight Foot high. The Height of the 


Arches is about fifteen Foot, beſides the Border of two or 
three Foot height, which runs over them, which makes the 
whole about ſeyenteen or eighteen Foot. Theſe Arcades 


ought to be kept thin, not to exceed two Foot at moſt, and 


ſhould be regularly clipped before and behind. 
THE Hedges in the third Figure are thoſe of the Garden 


at Chantilly, which incloſe a large green Cloiſter; the Peers 
are filled to the Ground, and the Arches are not carried to the 
bottom, but have a low Hedge or Banquette under them. 


Openings are made againſt the Lines of the Walks, and over 
each Peer riſes a large Tree, either Lime or Elm, of which 
there 1s a little of the Stem ſhewn, the reſt is kept in a large 
irregular Ball, that is, they cut off thoſe Branches only that 
ſhoot out too far. 

THE fourth Figure is of the Trianon. The Deſign of 
theſe Arcades are very ingenious, there being an arched Head 
of Green over every Opening above the Peers, like that of an 
Architrave in Architecture; between every two of theſe 
Arches riſes the Head of a pretty large Tree, as a Lime or 


FHorſe-Cheſnut, which are kept in large Balls. 'The Peers 


of theſe are made larger than thoſe of other Hedges, be- 
TY | __ cauſe 


* Trumeau, 
i. e. the Space 
between the 
Arches. 


it ought to be no more than two or three Inches. 
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cauſe of the Heads of the Trees which are diſpoſed between 
the Arches; there is allo a low Hedge upon which all the 


Arches are et, except againſt the Lines of the Walks, where. 


they are opened in the manner of Door-W]-ays. 

In the fifth Figure you have another kind of Arches, 
which come quite to the bottom, that i is, all opened into Por- 
ticos; the Peers are no more than two Foot wide, and are 
formed into Pilaſters by a little Plinth at bottom, and by an 
Impoſt at top for the Arch to ſpring from. There is alſo a 
Key cut over every Arcade, and a ſmall Ball regularly clipped 
over every Peer. The Plinths, Impoſts, and Keys advance 
about two Inches before the reſt: This Hedge, tho' it ſtands 
detached, is accompanied with a large green Curtain, which 
ſerves for a Ground to it, different from thoſe above men- 
tioned, which are open to the Sky. 

LASTLY, the fixth Figure repreſents the Hedge of one 


of the Groves at Verſailles, called the Water-theatre ; it has 


ſome likeneſs to that of Lzancour, the Peers being naked to 
a certain height, and the Arches formed in the ſame manner, 
except that this has Vaſes brought up over every Peer, which 


_ enriches it very much: It is raiſed upon a Bank of Graſs, 
circular in the middle, and has for its Ground, as the fore= 


going, a great green Curtain; the whole is planted i in Horn- 
beam: The Royal Magnificence ſhines here in the Baſons and 
Water-Spouts made between every Arcade; this gives an in- 


finite Luſtre to the fine Verdure, but it is put here rather for 


the reſemblance it has to the Place, than for a Precedent to 


be followed by any private Perſo n. 


To give theſe Arcades a juſt Pro portion 18 He ight 


| ſhould be twice their Breadth, and RC greater Beauty, may 


be twice and a half; the more chey are raiſed, the better they 
look : They do very well at fifteen Foot in height upon fix 


or ſeven in breadth; there ſhould be raiſed over them a Cor- 
nice, or flat Border of two or three Foot high, and the Peers 


ſhould have three or four Foot in breadth, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the Deſign, which ſhould alſo regulate the Form 


and Proportion of the Balls clipped into the Shape of Vaſes; 


if there be any advanced part, as a Plinth, Key, or the Ait, 
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Caar V. of Gardening. 
THESE Decorations in Green compoſe a kind of Order 

of Field- Architecture, as we call that of a Grotto or a Ca- 

5 cade the Ruſtick Order: there is no difficulty in making them; 1 

By as will be better underſtood, when I come to ipeak hereafter ” 

9 of the manner of planting them: but it requires Application If 
and Induſtry to conduct and raiſe them ſo as to take a 
proper Form for this work; and it is in this we may ſafely | 
affirm, that Art ſurpaſſes Nature, which is here bent and DM 

ſubjected to the Genius of the Gardener. The Intention of 1 
him that gives the Deſign ſhould always be followed in theſe 
Works, who determines them to certain Figures that are not ＋ 
gained but with time. It is certain theſe Pieces have ſome- 1 
thing very ſurpriſing in them, and an Air of Magnificence: 9 
that very much diſtinguiſhes a Garden ; they are moſt proper 
indeed for great Gardens, where the conformity of the E 
Hedges tires the Sight, unleſs relieved by theſe extraordinary . 
Verdures, which are the fewer in number on account of the 
continual Charge they require, as well of Wood and Wire for 
the conſtant Repair of their Frames, as in their Clipping four 
times a Year, contrary to other Hedges, which are done but 

once or twice a Year at moſt. 

3 THIS is what may be done agreeable to the beſt Taſte in 

» the matter of Hedges, and is at the ſame time the richeſt 

Y and moſt diſtinguiſhed in the whole Buſineſs of Gardening, 

Heretofore they gave them a thouſand extravagant Forms, 

which are yet much in uſe in the Gardens of Italy and & Fraſcati, 

t Sparn ; ſome ſhaped out Men on horſe-back, Boars, Stags, Tel. 


| ? + Aranjues, 
Dogs; in ſhort, an intire Hunting-piece. Others cut them Byen Retiro, 


into Pyramids, Obelisks, Balls, and Scrolls; Inſtances of 

which are to be ſeen in ſome old Gardens about Paris. "This 

Practice ſtill continues in Holland and + Flanders, where |} Loo, 

theſe whimſical Deſigns are more in vogue than in any other — 08: hh | 
Country. And this particular Taſte prevails not only in their + Enguien, 138 
Hedges, but their Groves, Parterres, Fountains, and other Bulls. | 
parts of their Gardens have a great deal of it. The *Engliſh * St. James's, 0 
and + Swedes fall more into our manner of Gardening; ute ö 


Court. 
b having had Deſigns ſent over to them from hence, which + Yacobdal, 5 
a fi ſo had French Ar. Proinholm. | A 
| b are well enough performed; and have alſo had French Ar- 1 
chitects and Gardeners in their Country, who have left their 4 
| | Productions behind them. In Germany we find Trees cut Strasbourg, 16 


and Saverne. 
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and kept in a very ingenious manner; they make Halls lifted 
up about ſeven or eight Foot from the Ground, which the 
Tree itſelf covers at 'Top and upon the Sides, having Arches 
cut through round about. The Bottom is floored with 'Tim- 


ber, and ſupported by Pillars of Wood or Stone, having 


Stairs to go up to it. The Body of the 'Tree .covers the 
Whole, and terminates above in Pyramids, and Balls of dif- 


ferent kinds. The reſt of their Gardens is very ordinary. 


At preſent no body gives into theſe Trifles in France, how 
well ſoever they may be kept; there being always ſome 
Objection or other to bs made to them. They chuſe rather 
a plain Regularity leſs clutter'd and confus d, Which indeed 
looks much more noble and great. 
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YZ Of Woods and Groves in general. 

3 HIS Chapter contains all that is moſt noble and a- 

"I greeable in a Garden, namely, Woods and Groves; 

3 for no Garden without theſe can be accounted handſome, ſince 

25 they make the greateſt Ornament thereof. Woods, in the 

5 Summer- time, are the greateſt Relief againſt the violent Heats : 

Hs of the Sun ; and the cloſe Parts of them afford a Shade to ö 

© walk under, even at Mid-day. In large Gardens we always 

| meet with many of them; and there is ſcarce any Garden ſo + 
little, but has a Grove, or ſome cloſe Walk in it. | 17 

SINCE it may then be taken for granted, that Woods 4 


are the eſſential Part of a Garden, tis certain, that a Coun- 
try-Seat without them is defective in one of its principal Par- f 
ticulars. | | 

TRE French call a Grove Boſquet, from the Italian Word "IN 
Boſquetto, a little Wood of ſmall Extent ; as much as to fay, 

a Noſegay, or Bunch of Green. | ; 

Woops and Groves make the Relievo of Gardens, and 
ſerve infinitely to improve the flat Parts, as Parterres and 
Bowling-greens. Care {hould be taken to place them ſo, 
that they may not hinder the Beauty of the Proſpect; for it 
frequently happens, that one is obliged afterwards to grub 
them up, or to keep them headed very low, out of the Con- 
cern one has for the Lois of a pleaſant Proſpect; as 1 have 
already obſerved, in ſpeaking of the general Diſpoſition of 
Gardens.” 5 5 | 4 

For what relates io their Form and Deſign, they may | 
be varied different ways, keeping it as a general Rule, to- 1 
pierce: them witn Walls as much as poſſible, not making 
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Area of the Wood; nor ſo few as to TR great Squares 
of Wood naked, and without Ornament. Their moſt uſual 
Forms are the Star, the St. Andrew's Croſs, and the Gooſe- 
Foot; they nevertheleſs admit of the following Deſigns, as 


Cloiſters, Labyrinths, Quincunces, Bowling-greens, Halls, Ca- 
binets, Chaplets, Interlacings, Halls for Comedy, Cover d Halls, 


* The French 
Acre is 1800 
Foot long, by 
18 Foot bread. 
When th 
ſpeak of it as 


a Lineal Mea- 


ſure, they 


mean 1800 

French Foot, 
which is equal 
to about 1920 


Foot Engliſh. 


Natural and Artificial Arbors, Fountains, Ules, Caſcades, 
Water-Galleries, Green-Galleries, ec. 

You ſhould always obſerve to make ſomething Noble in 
the Middle of a Wood, as a Hall of Horſe-Cheſnuts, a 
Piece of Water, Caſcade, or the like ; and in Places of this 
Kind, the Walks ſhould be ſomewhat wider than ordinary. 
If thoſe of other Parts of the Wood have twenty-four Foot 
in Width, the Middle Walks ſhould have thirty, or ſix and 
thirty ; and when there is a Piece of Water, you ſhould avoid 
making Double-Walks about it, that the Water may be ſeen 
the more agreeably, and the Place be render'd more ant and 


wholeſome. 


THERE are Woods: of divers Kinds, which may all be 


reduced to the fix following : Foreſts, or great Woods of 


high Trees; Coppice-Woods ; Groves of a middle Height, 
with tall Hedges ; Groves ; opened in Compartiments ; Groves 
planted in Quincunce, or in Squares; and Woods of Eyer- 


Greens. 
THE two firſt Kinds, which are Foreſts of tall Trees, 


and Coppices, are proper only in an open Country, or in a 


Park of ſix or eight Miles over. Vet, that nothing be omitted, 
I ſhall ſpeak of theſe, as well as of the other Groves fol- 
lowing, which are thoſe Which moſt concern our Pleaſure- 
Gardens. 

FoRESTS, and great Woods of tall Trees, are fo called, 
becauſe of their Height, and conſiderable Extent of Ground. 
Such we count thoſe that are at leaſt a League, or many 


Acres in Compaſs. They conſiſt of great Trees very high, 


and very cloſe one to another, which form a very thick 
tuſted Head. Theſe Woods have no fine Hedges, nor rolled 
Walks in them, only Ridings cut for Hunting : They are 
uſually planted in a Star, with a great Circle in the Middle, 
where all the Ridings meet. Theſe Woods are wild and rural; 


as 


CHAT. VI. of Gardening, 


as the Foreſt of S. Germain en Laye, that of Fontainebleau, of 


Senlis, the Bois de Vincennes, de Boulogne, &c. 

Cop IcE-Woops differ nothing from thofe before 
mentioned, but in that they are not ſuffer'd to grow ſo high, 
and are cut down to the Ground every nine Years, upon which 
account the French call them Bois Taillis. They divide a 
hundred Acres of this Wood into nine Parts, one of which is 


cut down every Year ; by which means the Wood is pre- 


ſerved from Waſte and Ruin, one Side growing up, while 
the other is cut. By the Statute they are obliged to leave 
ſixteen Tillers on an Acre, beſides the old Standers leſt at 
the other Cuttings, which, in Proceſs of Time, makes a Cop- 
pice Wood become a Foreſt. 1 

Woops of a middle Height with tall Hedges, which 
the French call Bois Marmanteaux, or, de Touche; and the 
three other Kinds that follow, are thoſe which are made uſe 
of in fine Gardens, and are truly the Groves of Delight and 
Delicacy: They are ſtyled of a middle Height, becauſe the 
Trees wherewith they are planted, never arrive to the great 
Height of the Foreſt- Trees, ſcarcely exceeding thirty or forty 
Foot high. Theſe Woods are adorned with Halls, Cabinets, 
Galleries, Fountains, c. Their Squares are bordered with 
Hedges and Lattice-work, and their Alleys are handſomely 
kept, and well gravel'd, which renders them very neat and 
curious. 
T nE Groves that are open, and in Compartiments, which 
ſome call Boſquets Pares, or Embelliſh'd-Groves, differ from 
other Woods, in that there are no Trees planted in the Middle 
of their Squares to form any Thicket or Underwood, but they 
are leſt open; their Walks are planted with Lime-Trees or 
. Horſe-Chefnuts, purſuant to the Deſign, and ſet with a low 
Hedge kept trimm'd to about three Foot, or Breaſt-high, 
which renders all the lower Part of the Grove free and open, 
and, in walking, gives you the Advantage of the Proſpect, 
- which can't be had in the common Woods, where the Hedges 
and Under-wood grow very high. In the Squares of theſe 
Woods are made Compartiments and Green-plots, with a raked 
Path of two Foot wide running every where between the 
Hedges and Graſs-work. They are adorned with Yews and 


Flowering-Shrubs regularly planted. Deſigns of this Sort 
: 3 are 
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are the moſt beautiful and moſt magnificent that can be, and 


Cabinets and Halls, with Lines and Viſtas for Communication 


* Cabinets de 
Jardin are 
much the ſame 
with our Sum- 
mer- Houſ⸗ 05, 


are a kind of real Parterres, partaking of thoſe after the 


Engliſh Manner, and them of Compartiment, and. {till re- 


taining ſomething of the Wood. You may make in them 


between one and the other. 
GROVES planted in Quincunce are no other than ſeveral 


Walks or Rows of tall Trees planted checker-wiſe, or at 


Right Angles, or elſe in Parallel Lines, without any Under- 


wood or Hedges. They are called Quincunces, becauſe of the 
Conformity they bear to the Five on the Playing-Cards : 


Under theſe Trees the Ground is kept raked, rolled, or laid 


with Turf, leaving only certain white Walks in the Middle, 


and ſome ſmall * Cabinets and Viſtas, all which being with- 


out Hedges, you ſhould have every way a Proſpect of Walks 


planted exquiſitely ftrait, and in a Line, | 
THE Quincunces we make now-a-days, are yery different 


from thoſe of the Ancients mentioned. by Vitruvius, that 


becauſe it makes ſome of the Walks narrower than others. 
They now plant their Quincunces in Lines returned at right 


which renders the Walks more regular, and of equal Breadth 


were like the Five of Cards, a Tree being ' planted in the 


Middle or Center of the Four ; which is now quite out of uſe, 


Angles, forming a Checker or perfect Square every way, 


throughout. D | 

THE ſixth Kind, or the Woods of Ever-Greens, are the 
fineſt of all, on account of their continual Verdure, as well 
in Winter as Summer; but are the leaſt made uſe of in Gar- 
dens, becauſe the Length of Time required to bring them 
to PerfeQion puts People out of Conceit with planting 
them. | 5 

In the following Deſigns you will find all that can be 
deſired in the Buſineſs of Wood-work; and I think, I may 


ſay, this Subject is now ſo exhauſted, that the Contrivance of 
theſe ten Plates is not to be out-done. 


TH E firſt Plate contains two Deſigns of F oreſts, cut thro 


in the beſt and moſt magnificent manner. 


TRE 
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THE firſt Figure deſcribes a Wood pierced with a double 
Star, having a great Hall in the Middle, adorn'd with a + ate de Jar- 
Piece of Water that has three Jets or Spouts, and four other din # 4 large 

Place of a re- 


Baſons ſo diſpoſed in the Wood, that the Spouts of them gular Figure, 


range with thoſe of the great Water-work, which makes a ere he 


5 a ; F : 
fine Sight, when in Walking you diſcover three Spouts at N Gold 


leaſt in every Alley, in ſome five, and at each End of the ?#eir Balli not 
Middle-walk you ſee all the ſeven: Beſides which Orna- jJ59 


£2 | « Halls as our 
ments, this Wood ts pierced to ſuch Advantage, that which n 


way ſoever you turn yourſelf, you have three Walks at leaſt % e 
that face you, and form a Gooſe- foot, at the eight Entrances: roned with 
A little forwarder you find ſmall Croſs-ways with four Al- Sens, and 


open at Top; 


leys ; and in the great ones, which are ſet out with Baſons 4d in he/: 


and Vew- Trees, there are ſix Walks that meet in a Center, % often 
"7 1 5 : 3 ; dance by the 
and compole Stars. The eight principal Walks, you may Light of 


obſerve, are made wider than the others. This ingenious Flambeaux. 


Compoſition renders the Wogd as pleaſant as can be, though 
there he no Cabinets nor Galleries contrived in it, as in the 
other Deſign by the Side of it. 

Tas ſecond Figure ſhews another Wood cut into a ſingle 
Star, with a great Hall likewiſe in the Middle, and a Piece of 


Water adorned with one large Spout, which is ſeen from eight 


Walks: Near the Middle of theſe, you find a great Oval- 


walk, the Circular-walks of which ſtrike into thoſe of the 


Star, and have their Points cut off, to make eight Croſs- 
Ways. In walking round this Oval, you find other Walks 


that lead you into eight Cabinets, or Groves, all different one 


from another. The firſt Cabinet, beginning below upon the 
Right Hand, is a great Circle of Horn-beam cut with Niches 
for Seats and Shrubs ; in the Middle is an Octogone funk hol- 
low, otherwiſe call'd a Bowling-green. The ſecond going 
higher, conſiſts of three ſmall Pieces that run one into the 


other, the middle one of which is an oblong Square ſet out 


with Yews, and the two at the Ends are of a circular Form, 
with Benches. The third Cabinet is a little Gallery of Wa- 
ter, compoſed of ſeven Bubbling-Spouts that fall again into 
a Gutter, or Trench, made in the Middle. The Hedge is 
border'd with Pedeſtals, Figures, and Yews between them 
and at the two Extremities of this Gallery are two Niches 


with Seats. The fourth is of a ſquare Form, hollow'd on each 


K 2 Face, 


„ 


WOE * . 
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Face, with a Graſs-plot in the Middle, and four Yew-Trees 


at the Corners. The fifth Cabinet in courſe is a Figure in 
Cants, which form an irregular Octogone, and in the Middle 
- he is a circular Bowling-green. The ſixth is a Gallery 

different from the former, in that it is planted with 
coded headed Trees, and terminated by Oval Baſons with 
Seats. The ſeventh is very plain, being no more than a long 
Square hollowed out at the two Ends, with a Graſs-plot, and 
two large Yews planted in the Centers of the Semi-circles. 
Laſtly, The eighth Cabinet is of a ſquare Form, the Angles 


of which are ſtruck off by Cants, and the Middle is filled 


with a Piece of Graſs chamfered out at the four Corners. 

THrEesE two Woods contain about ſeven Acres each, and 
are proper only where there is a great deal of Room. Ne- 
vertheleſs, their Deſigns may be executed leſſer, or bigger, 
according to the Place ; but the larger they are, the better, 
becauſe the Walks come not ſo near one another. The Scale 
which is common to both theſe Deſigns, will inform you of 
all the Proportions. 


TRE ſecond Plate contains four Deſigns of F oreſt-Woods, | 
whoſe Form is oblong, and the Extent about ſix Acres. In 


the three firſt Figures, are Woods proper for a great Line or 


_ Viſta, where a large Walk muſt be kept in the Middle, 


which parts the Deſign in two, and yet does not hinder the 


Whole from appearing very regular and agreeable. 


IN the firſt Figure are ſmall Walks running in ſquare 
Compartiments, which are terminated by ſix ſeveral Cabi- 
nets, adorn'd with Arbors, Green-plots, Seats, and Yew- 
Trees. In the Middle of the great Walk is deſign'd a Hall 
in Cants, and a Baſon of Water with one Spout. The greateſt 


This is ww part of this Walk is fill'd with Graſs which is continued round 
ome th 


proper in 


Places, as well 
for Variety, As 
to ſave the © 


Charge of 
keeping. 


e Baſon. Theſe Sorts of Green-walks. are much in uſe at 
preſent. 
THE Alleys of the ſecond Figure are diſpoſed b, that i in 


the Cabinets at the Corners they ſtrike one into the other: 


But the Hall differs very much from the others, being made 


with a Sweep in the Middle, which preſents you with a 


Gooſe-foot on each Side, with four Pedeftals for Statues or 


| Vaſes. The Walks of theſe Gooſe-feet center every on 


upon the Spouts of the Baſon, for which Purpoſe there ar 
c 
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made three of them, which makes the circular Alleys very 
pleaſant, all theſe Jets being ſeen one aſter the other, as you 
walk. The Baſon is of a very particular Deſign, and is ſet 
in the Middle of that great Walk which is planted with Trees 
that ſtand ſingle and detached. EE | | | 
Tux Compoſition of the third Figure is a great Circle, CE „ 
between which, and the Hall in the Middle, are contrived 
two Cabinets with Cants, with oval Green-plots ; from this 
great Circular-Walk, you enter, by Alleys that make an El- | 
bow, into the Cabinets that are at the four Corners of the 
Wood, where you find other Walks that run directly upon 
the Spout of the Water-work, with Seats juſt over-againſt 
them, which looks very handſome. From theſe Cabinets and 
Alleys you pals into the great Middle-Walk, which is planted & at Marly. 
likewiſe with Elms cut with round Heads. 
THE fourth Figure is an entire Deſign, without any 
Walk through the Middle; it is pierced by Diagonal Walks 
that form four St. Andrew's Croſſes, in the Center of which 
are made Croſs-ways and Green-plots. Theſe Walks run 
into a great Hall, which leads to four ſeveral Cabinets that | 
anſwer one another. Two of theſe Cabinets are Places for 4 
Dancing; the others are ſet out with Banks of Graſs, fur- f 
niſhed with Figures and Flowers above. In this Hall is a 1 
Graſs-plot terminated by two Baſons, which is fomewhat ex- | 
traordinary ; neyertheleſs, it does very well, by reaſon the 1 
Diagonal Walks center upon the Spouts of them. 1 
IN the third Plate, you ſee fix Deſigns of Woods very = 
much diyerſified, and fit for ſquare Places of about four Acres 
Extent. 
TRE Wood deſcribed in the firſt Figure is enter'd at the 
Corners, where you find two Walks centering upon circular 
Croſs-ways, that lead you into a Figure with eight Cants. 
This Figure is diſpoſed in ſuch manner, that four Corners of 
it ſtriking into the Croſs-ways, and the other four being taken 
up by Sinkings with Benches, it prolongs the Walks of the 
Entrances, fo that a Perſon ſitting upon one of theſe Benches, 
ſees two of the Walks that lead from the Corners, beſides 
that which faces him, and which, with the three Walks that 
front the other Benches, conduct you into the Middle-part, 
enriched with an land, and four low Water-Spouts ht 
make 
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make the Mote about it. In the Middle of this Hland there 
is a Statue, and a Bridge ſuppoſed to go over. 5 
Tas ſecond Figure is a Wood that has twelve Walks to 
enter it by, the Square-walks center upon the Middle- part, 
and the Diagonal-walks lead to circular Graſs-plots, envi- 
ron'd with a double Hedge that ſtands detached, and is cut 
through againſt every Line. Theſe Croſs-ways preſent you 
with Goole-feet, from whence you pals to a great ſquare Fi- 


« Clottre, in gure that forms a * Cloiſter, the Angles of which are taken 


Gardening, 


ſigniſies a cloſe 


Walk, gene- 


up with Niches and Benches. 'The four Middle-Walks lead 
you to a ſquare Piece of Water, the Corners of which ad- 


rally forming yance like Baſtions. In the Middle riſes a large perpendicular 


a Square. 


Spout, and in the Corners four other oblique Spouts, that 
throw their Water arch-wiſe. = | | 
THE Wood ſhewn in the third Figure is the plaineſt of 
all, and may be executed in the Space of two Acres, or of 
one, if need be. Tis a plain St. Andrew's Croſs, ſurrounded 
by a great Octogone, from whence, by four Walks, you are 
carried into a large Circular Hall, adorn'd with a Baſon in 
Cants, and a Row of Trees and Yews that ſtand detached, 

with four Niches for Seats. 
TRE fourth Figure offers a Deſign much fuller of Work, 


and of an Invention ſomewhat particular. Tis a St. Andrew's 


Croſs likewiſe, that leads you into a great ſquare Figure 
forming a ſquare Cloiſter ; in the Middle of each Walk of 
it, you find Sinkings in the Shape of a Half-Moon with Ba- 
ſons, facing which, are Walks that firike into the Middle- 
Part, as well as thoſe of the Croſs. The Hall in the Middle 
is of a circular Form, cut by eight Niches for Seats between 
the Alleys. It is filled with a large octangular Baſon, having 
in the Middle of it an Ifland, with a Figure ſurrounded with 
Caſes and Flower-pots. The Water of this Baſon comes 
from the Waſte of the other four. | TEL 
Tux fifth Figure is not entirely ſquare, as the others, 
this Defign appearing moſt graceful when it is oblong, which 
has obliged me to make, on the Sides of it, Walks, with 
Graſs- plots of Cut-work. In this Wood are contain'd ſeveral 
Deſigns, as a great Oval, a Lozenge, and a St. Andrews 
Croſs, which all together make a very handſome Comparti- 
ment. You find in it two Gooſe-feet, eight Croſs-Alleys, 
| 4 | and 
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and two Receſſes, or Sinkings, with Benches. Ihe four 
. Entrances at the Corners, and the two in the Middle, are 
continu'd to a Circular Hall, ornamented with a Baton and 
Niches, for Seats and Shrubs, 

IN the ſixth Figure is ſhewn a Wood, the Entrances of 
which are in the Middle, for Variety. They are interrupted 
by the four Angles of a great Lozenge, which leads you to 
Cabinets contriv'd in the four Corners, all differing one from 
another. There are {mall triangular Croſs- Ways over-againſt 
theſe Cabinets, which open the Entrance of a Cloiſter; from 
which are four Paſſages that admit you into the Hall in the 
Center, which is in Cants, with an oval Batſon : Fronting 
theſe four ſhort Alleys, you find Niches with Seats. Tis 
needleſs to explain the four Cabinets at the Corners, becauſe 
what they contain may be judged of by what has been al- 
ready ſaid on the Subject of thoſe found in the other Deſigns, 
which have been particularly and ſufficiently treated of 
before. N 

TE fourth Plate is the fulleſt of all, containing ten dif- 
ferent Groves; the four firſt Figures are fit for Places that 
are oblong, and about an Acre and a half, ar two Acres 
Extent ; the fix others following, ſhew what may be done 
in long Slips of Ground, and the narrow Guts of a Garden. 
Theſe Woods are much varied, and though plain, are never- 
theleſs handſomely cut, and well wrought. You may judge 
ſufficiently of what they contain, by inſpecting them, and 
applying to the Scale. 

TH E firſt and fifth Figures of this fourth Plate are ſup- 
poſed to be in bevel Places on purpoſe to ſhew how they may 
be regulated and brought into agreeable Deſigns. You take 
in the firſt place, the Middle of each Line which bounds the 
Ground for making the Middle-Walks, whether lengthwiſe 
or breadthwiſe, and then draw the Diagonals from Corner to 
Corner, to determine the Center of the Hall, which muſt be 
ſo ſuited to the Ground, that it be well cover'd with Wood 
all round: The reſt of the Defign ſhould be accommodated 
to the Place either by Croſs-ways, Gooſe- feet, Entries, or 
other Walks. You need be under no concern if the Squares 
of Wood fall out to be of different Size and Shape; you ſee 
that only upon Paper, thoſe things never ſhewing themſelves 
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upon the Ground. All Deſigns do not ſuit the ſame Beyeling, 
the Choice of this muſt be left to Experience and a good 
Taſte. The ſecond, third, and fourth Figures, for Example, 
would not do ſo well in this caſe, as the firſt, by reaſon the 
ſquare Returning-Walks that form the Cloiſter would look 
prepoſterous in ſo ſenſible a Sloping as this. The narrow 
Gut in the fifth Figure, puts you to no Inconvenience by its 
beveling; you take only the Middle of its two Extremities 
for the Middle-Walk, and this Deſign, which we call a 
Chaplet, ſuits as well here as in the moſt regular Place. 
THE two following Plates, which are the fifth and ſixth, 
contain Cabinets and Salons fit to be placed in Woods, in 
caſe the Deſigns of thoſe already given ſhould not ſuit the 
Places you have for them, or ſhould not be liked ſo well; 


you may then make Choice of any of the twelve Figures 


that are in theſe. Thave cauſed theſe Salons to be engraved 
the larger, that you might be able to plant after theſe De- 
ſigns, without being obliged to draw them over a ſecond 
time. | | 
THe ſeventh Plate preſents a Grove of a different Nature 
from the foregoing, and is that we call an open Grove in 
Compartiment. 'This Plate contains but one fingle Deſign, 
that, being the larger, you might better judge of its Diſpo- 
ſition. This Grove is croſſed by two Walks, which center 
upon a Baſon that forms an irregular Oftogone, and is envi- 
ron'd with an oval Hall, which is cut in its four Middle Lines 
by Walks, that lead to little Cabinets and Viſtas contriv'd in 
the Squares of this Wood; whence from Seats conveniently 
placed, you diſcover the middle Water- ſpout. The Spaces 
between theſe Cabinets are poſſeſſed by Graſs-plots caſt into 
Scrolls and Circles, adorn'd with Yews regularly diſpoſed. 
The Hedges of this Grove ſhould be kept no more than 
Breaſt-high, that all the Pieces of the Compartiment may be 
ſeen over them. 3 
ONE Quarter of this Deſign is marked with a ſingle 
Line only for the Hedge, and with a Cypher for the Place of 


the Trees, that it might be put in Execution with leſs Trouble, 
than could be done, if the Trees and Hedges were raiſed 


in Perſpective, as they are in the reſt of the Deſign. 
— | In 
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IN the eighth Plate you have four diſtinct Pieces, that may 4 in he Gar- 


be made uſe of in the middle of a Wood, in caſe you ſhould 
not like the foregoing Deſigns ſo well. I heſe are Halls plan- 
ted with Trees that ſand detach'd, with Yews between 


them. 


THe Hall in the firſt Figure is the moſt magnificent. It 
is ſuppoſed to ſtand in the middle of a great Wood, and to 
have but two Entrances ; however, if the Place require it, 
you may make four, taking away the Cabinets at the two 
Ends, which will not in the leaſt impair its Beauty. It con- 
tains about an Acre and a half, but may be executed in half 
that Ground, upon occaſion. It is ornamented with four 
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dent of the 


Trianon, 


Baſons in a Line one with another, having Benches ſet ſo as 


to face each Walk, and to range with the Jets of the Baſons. 
The middle Piece is a large Green-plot, whole Angles be- 
ing canted off, make four Octogones at the Corners of the 
Hall, which are completed by the Hedge. The reſt is ſuf- 
| ficiently explain'd by the Delign itſelf. 

THe ſecond Figure is likewiſe a great Hall differing from 
the other, in that it is ſituated in a great Piece of Turf, tho 
it may alſo be ſet in the middle of a Wood. This Hall is 
a long Square, with a Sweep at the Ends, where are made 
two octangular Baſons; in the Center of which the diagonal 
Entrances of the Hall meet, and are terminated. There are 
Figures placed at the Ends, and two Seats at each Corner of 
the Hall, which is border d only with Graſs-work and Trees, 
without any Hedge or Path behind. 

THE third Figure is a little Hall very plain, ſurrounded 
with a Palifade breaſt-high, with Trees planted in it at pro- 
per Diſtances. It is placed as the other was, in a piece of 
Graſs, which is divided from the Paliſade by a raked Walk. 
In the middle is a Statue, which anſwers the Line of the 
Walks and Benches. 

IN the fourth Figure you have a Wood planted in Quin- .4 
cunce, with a Hall and Cabinets that make a Comparti- 
ment, which will appear a very new Contrivance ; Deſigns 
of this ſort uſually conſiſting of great Parallel-walks only, 
planted checker-wite, without any other Ornament. Tho 
there be contrived a Hall in the middle of this, with a Ba- 
fon and Cabinets that form a Cloiſter, and ftrike one into 
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another, it nevertheleſs deſtroys nothing of the Quincunce, 
nor does it interrupt the Lines of Trees, of which ſome few 
only are taken away in the Middle, and at the Corners, to 
form the Hall and Cabinets. The Under-part of this Quincunce 
is laid with Turf in ſome Places, which makes a Diſtinction, 
and fets off the gravel'd Parts of the Walks and Hall. 

The Cloiſter F THe ninth Plate gives you the Idea of four Pieces of Gar- 

Meudon 7s * den- work very extraordinary, and yet very magnificent in 

eh Lind, their Kind, which are thoſe we call Cloiſters. 

185 TRE firſt Figure is the plameſt of all, and is a great ſquare 
Graſs- plot, with a Statue in the middle of it, ſurrounded with 


a double Walk of Horn- beam, open'd againſt the Lines of 
the other Walks, and againſt the Seats. This (ioiſter is in the 


midſt of a Wood, and you come to it by four diagonal Walks, 
that lead to Croſs- Ways, adorned with Green-plots. 

THE ſecond Figure repreſents a Cloiſter of a circular Form, 
ſituated in a Wood, having an cight=corner'd Baton, farround- 


ed with Arbors made of the Trees plafhed one over the other. 


The four Walks that lead to it, are like wiſe clofe Arbors ; and 
on each ſide is a fmall raked Path that forms the Counter-walk, 
and parts the Arbors from the Hedge of the Wood. 

In the third Figure you fee a very magnificent Cloiſter, 
differing from the others, in that tis ſet in the middle of a 
Graſs- plot, though it may allo be placed in a Wood. Tis 
a large Octogone of an oblong Figure, cover'd with Arbors 
of Lattice-work, having four Cabinets that face the Walks 
which lead to it. The middle of this Cloifter is funk below 


the reſt, and you go down to it by three Courſes of Steps of 


Maſonry, or Grafs, if you pleaſe. 'The bottom of it is beau- 
tified with a Grafs-plot, and four ſmall Fountains in Buffets, 


Fr. Gradins, made upon the Steps fronting each Walk. | 


| whichinGar, THE fourth Figure is a f Cloiſter-Gallery, formed by a 
dening are a Hedge cut with Arches, or with Elms in Balls, with Horn- 


tindof Cou- beam at the foot, clipt into the Shape of Cheſts; which imi- 


raiſed like tate the Orange- tree. The Benches are ſet ſo as to continue 


_ Steps, F {t- the View acroſs the Arcades and Balls. In the middle of this 


ring 0 Caſe Sy - . be | ny - . 

vaſes, and Cloiſter is a Compartiment after the Engliſb Manner, edg'd with 

m—_ ors _ A Border of Cut-work, and ſet out with Shrubs and || Flowers, 

minate a Walk ; and are made of Graſs, or Slabs of Maſonry, either ſtrait or circular, as an Amphitheatre. 
+ One half of this Cloiſter is graced with Arcades, and the other with Balls, that you may take your Choice, 
i} Theſe Ornaments of Flowers are very new in Woods, and have a. wonderful good Effect, 
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having Baſons at the Ends, which are ſurrounded likewiſe 
with the ſame Border. 

Laſth, Tn E tenth Plate of Groves contains the Deſign of 
a Labyrinth, in a Volute or ſpiral Walk; in the Center of 
which is a Baſon, accompanied with a Hall pierced by eight 
Walks, which carry you to four Croſs- Ways, from whence 
you paſs inſenſibly into the Bottoms of the Maze, ſet off with 
Cabinets, Latticed-Arbors, Green-plots, Fountains, Figures, ½ . unt 
Gc. which very agreeably ſurprize and amuſe thoſe that of Veriailles, 
have loſt their Way in it. The great Number of Alleys, Ca, , 
and the various Turnings to be met with in the Compoſition very all cut, 
of this Labyrinth, render it extremely intricate and puzzling, 54 are 4 
without taking any thing from the Beauty and Regularity of all thar 4+ 
the Deſign. There is but one Entrance into it, which is alſo oo n 
the Outlet, where there is placed a Cabinet of Lattice-ork, 8 
on purpoſe to render it {till more difficult. 
FT uIs Labyrinth requires ſome room to be handſomely 
executed, and can ſcarce be planted in leſs than ſeven or 
eight Acres of Ground, without the Alleys coming too near 
each other, which would take away the Intricacy of i, and 
conſequentiy all its Merit. 
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Of eee or hollow Funds 


of Graſs, of great Aſcents, Slopes 
Banks, and Flat-works of Turf, with 
the Manner of laying, ſowing, and 
TY the ſame. 


HE Word Bowling-green is one of the moſt common 


Uſe in ſpeaking of a Pleaſure-Garden, and yet is that 
which i is leaſt underſtood, moſt People being ignorant of its 
true Signification and Etymology. 

TRE Invention and Original of the Word Bowling: green, 
comes to us from England. Many Authors derive it from 
two Engliſh Words; namely, from Bow!, which ſignifies a 
round Body ; and from Green, which denotes a Meadow, 
or Field of Graſs; probably, becauſe of the Figure in which 
it is ſunk, which is commonly round, and coyer'd with Graſs. 


Others will have it, that the Word Bowling-green takes its 


Name from the large Green-plots, on which they are wont 
to play at Bowls in England; and for which purpoſe the 


Engliſh take care to keep their Graſs very ſhort, and extreme- 


ly as and eyen. 
A BoWLING=-GREEN in France differs from al this. 


We mean no other by this Word, than certain hollow Sink- 


ings and Slopes of 'Turf, which are made either in the mid- 


dle of very large e and Green-plots, or in a Grove, 


and ſometimes in the middle of a Parterre after the En gliſh 


Mode; which makes ſome People confound the e 4 


7 Augloiſe with the Boulingrin, believing them to be the 
fame thing, becauſe the Invention of theſe two Compartiments 
comes 
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comes from England, and they are both cover'd with Turf. 
However, in Gardens we ought to diſtinguiſh, and not to uſe 
the Word indifferently for all that is Graſs-work, or impro- 
perly for other Parts of a Garden, as for large F lats of Graf 
that are in Groves, unleſs they are ſunk hollow ; for 'tis no- 


thing but the Sinking that makes it a Bowling- green, together 
with the Turf that covers it. 


A BOWLING- GREEN is one of the moſt agreeable Com- Hefe are fre 
Bowling-greens 


partiments of a Garden, and, when tis rightly placed, no- 
thing is more pleaſant to the Eye. Its hollow Figure cover'd 
with a beautiful Carpet of Turf very ſmooth, and of a live- 
ly green, moſt commonly encompaſſed with a Row of tall 
Trees, with Flower-bearing Shrubs, make a delightful Com- 
poſition ; beſides the Pleaſure it affords us, of lying along 


upon its Noping Banks, in the Shade, during the hotteſt Wea- 


ther. 


THERE are two ſorts of Bowling-greens, Plain and Com- 


ſed; che Plain are all Graſs, without any other Ornament; 
and the Compoſed are cut into Compartiments of Turf, mixt 
ſometimes with Embroidery; with Paths and Borders ſet off 
with Yews and flowering Shrubs. They are ſanded. with 
various: Colours, and accompanied with Figures and Vaſes of 
Stone, to heighten their natural Verdure. And in the Bottom 
may be made a Baſon, or Piece of Water, to give, them the 
greater Enrichment. 

THEIR right and moſt proper Situation is in a Place that 
is open and uncoverd, becauſe Bowling-greens are no Hin- 
drance to the Proſpect ; ; nevertheleſs, they may be placed in 
the middle of Groves, as may be ſeen in the different Ex- 
amples of the following Plate. 

THE Bowling-green repreſented in the firit Figure, is 
of a much more conſiderable Extent than the others, and 
may be placed at the End of a large Parterre, or to fill up a 
great Space, that you would keep entirely open. Tis a 
long Square; the four diagonal Outlets of which are ter- 
minated by four round Green-plots, where are placed the 
Figures of the four Seaſons. The Corners of the Bank are 
hollowed out, to continue the Circular-walk round the Graſs- 


plots; and in the Bottom of the Bowling=green is made a 


large Compartiment of Turf, Which differs fufficiently from 
the 


at Choiii. 
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the reſt. All the Walks are made by the Graſs only, there 
being neither 'Trees, Hedges, nor Wood, as in the other 
Deſigns that follow. 

THe Bowling-green in the ſecond Figure is near a per- 
fect Square, pierced in a Star, in the middle of which is a 

regular Octogone, that has in its hollow Bottom a circular 
Graſs-plot. It is ſet out with only one ſingle Line, or Edg- 
ing of Box, about each Piece of Graſs, and a ſmall Sand- 
Alley between. The Corners of all the Graſs-plots are cham- 
fered out differenly; and in thoſe of the Middle are planted 
ſixteen Yews, or round Heads of Box. This Bowling- green 
is accompanied with two great Double-walks planted with 
Horſe-Cheinuts. 

THE third Figure repreſents a Bowling- green pretty well 
furniſhed. *Tis a great hollow Oval, in the middle of which 
is a Graſs-plot cut in Cants, to make a Diverſity. This Bow- 
ling-green 1s ſurrounded with high Trees, as Horſe-Cheſnuts, 
or Lime-Trees, planted regularly, without interrupting the 
View of the Walks and Seats, which ſhould always be taken 
care of. The Walk about it is ; oftangular, formed by a Hedge 
breaſt-high, where there are Cabinets and Niches for Seats. 
Behind the Hedge are other Graſs-plots with a Sand-Path of 
three Foot wide between them, as well to preſerve the Hedge, 

and bound the Turf, as to make it beautiful to the Eye. 

IN the fourth Figure is a Bowling- green executed in the 
middle of a Wood, where it does well enough, becauſe of 
the Opening that is made in it acroſs the arched Paliſade. 
"Tis an irregular Octogone, whole hollow part is ſet off with an 
oval Graſs-plot, and encompaſſed with a Double-walk, parted 
by a Hedge pierced through with Arches, having Balls of 
Green left upon the Head of each Peer. 

THE Bowling-greens of the ſecond Plate are much richer, 
more compoſed, and of greater Extent than the foregoing. 

THE firſt Figure gives the Idea of a Bowling-green, the 
Head of which being canted off in ſeveral Forms that var 
not amiſs, is adorned with a Buffet of Water backed againft 
the Slope. It conſiſts of a Shell of Stone, or gilded Lead, out 
of which iſſues a Bubble of Water that falls again by a Sheet 
into the Baſon below, where there are two Spouts that ac- 
company it. This Baſon is invironed with a Border of Stone- 


I | work, 
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work, to make a difference from the Turf. 'The Bottom of 
this Bowling-green is filled with two large Pieces of Graſs 
after the Engliſb Manner, ſurrounded with a Border fet out 
with Yews and Shrubs, edged on the Infide with the Turf, 
and on the Outſide with a Line of Box : 'Thefe Pieces are ter- 
minated with Scrolls at one end, and at the other by ſmall 
Rounds and Hollows, which, though plain, do well enough 
upon the Ground. This Defign, and the following, require 
a pretty deal of room for putting them in execution. 

Ix the ſecond Figure you fee a Bowling-green of the very 


_ richeſt kind; the Bottom tis thrown into Compartiments of 


Graſs-work, cut and tied together by Knots and Cartoozes of 
Embroidery very delicate. 'The Middle is filled with a green 
Carpet, rounded off at the Ends, and environed like the reſt 
with a Sand-path edged with Box. The Beauty of all theſe 
Pieces ts ſhewn by the different coloured Sands, which give 
them their Diſtindtion; the Embroidery ſhould be filled with 
Smith's Duft; the Paths round every part with red Sand; and 
all the Bottom with common Sand; which Mixture of Co- 
lours looks admirably well when ſeen from above. The two 
Ends of this Bowling- green are made with a Sweep inwards, 
and the Corners are canted off. Theſe Sweeps may be made 
to anſwer to the Center of a Baſon, for carrying the Walk 
round it; or to make this Piece yet more perfect and mag- 
nificent, a Baſon with a fine Figure in it may be made in the 
Place of the middle Graſs- plot. | 

THE Bowling-green of the third Figure is of a Form more 


fquare than the others, and turned off differently upon the 


Corners: The Bottom is cut into four Pieces all alike, with 


an Oval, and two Rounds of Grafs in the middle; there are 


Paſſages that lead into the Walks which jurround all theſe 
Parts. The Compartiment is plain, and ſanded with all the 


ſame Colour, but is infinitely heightened by the fine Figure 


in the middle, and by the four carved Vaſes ict at the four 
Corners in the bottom. I his may be ſar ded with Red, in 
Countries where ſuch Earth is eaſy to be had; for other ile, 
though it looks well, it is very coſtly. 25 

As to the fourth Figure, it is of a very particular Shape, 
and cannot be executed but in ſome certain ?laces, The Ends 
are made circular outwards, and are cut with divers Cants 
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and Returns. Its Middle is adorned with a Spout, in a ſmall 


Piece of Water bounded with a thin Edging of Stone, and a 


red Sand-path, to diſtinguiſh the Graſs. Of the ſix Pieces 
which inviron it, the two Extremes are Octogones, becauſe of 
the circular Walks that go round them. There are Figures 
placed on the four outer Corners, to vary from the four Vaſes 
which were ſet in the Bottom of the foregoing. You may 
judge of the Extent and Proportion of theſe different Parts 
by the Scale. 

IN making Bowling-greens, you ſhould obſerve not to 
ſink them too deep. It is ſufficient to allow a Foot and a 
half Depth for ſmall 8 and two Foot at moſt 
for great ones. 

As to the Banks and Slopes which ien Bowling-greens, 
that is, which form their Sinkings, they are allowed fix or 
ſeven Foot length in the leſſer, and eight or nine Foot in 


the greater; and for the Bottoms in little Bowling-greens, 


* Fr. Rampes, 
Tapis, and 
Pelouſes de 
Gazon. 


There are a 


great many of 
_ theſe Aſcents 
at Meudon. 


we rake them all oyer, there not being room enough for 
Graſs-plots ; but in great ones we make fine Compartiments 
of Graſs, and ſometimes of Cut-work : Then a raked Path 
of three or four Foot wide is leſt between the Slope and the 
Flat of Graſs, which ſerves to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh theſe 
Pieces each from other. 

* ASCENTs, Beds, and Flats of Turf, differ but little 
from each other, unleſs it be the Aſcents, which are ſuppoſed 
to be large Graſs- plots upon a gentle Riſing, as thoſe along 
the ſide of a Caſcade, or that ſerve to reconcile the Inequality 
of two Pieces of Ground. For thoſe we call in France, 
Tapis and Pelouſes, are one and the ſame Thing, and ge- 
nerally denote all plain Quarters of Graſs, or Green-turt, with- 
out Cut-work : They are uſed in the Courts of Country- 
Houſes, in Groves and Bowling- greens, in Parterres aſter the 
Engliſh Manner, and in the middle of great Walks and 
Avenues, which, without them, would take up too much 
Time to rake and keep in Order. 

Tu Talus and Glacis, as we call them in France, are 
often confounded, and taken one for the other; neverthe- 
leſs, there is a Difference between them, the Talus being 
more ſteep than the Glacis, which is ſuppoſed to be a very 
gentle Sloping, and almoſt imperceptible to the Eye. Let 
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Cruae VII, of Gardening. 
us now come to the Manner of covering all theſe Parts with 
Graſs. 


Tar Manner of coyering with Graſs, differs according to 
the Place 'tis to be uſed in; for a Graſs- quarter or Green- 


81 


plot is cover'd aſter another Manner, than a Bank or Slope; 


the former is often ſown with Hay-ſced, and the other is 
generally laid with Green-turt. 

To ſow Graſs, the Ground muſt be firſt dug, or broke 
up with an Iron-ſpade, and being afterwards dreſſed and 
laid even, let it be raked over with a fine Rake, removing 
all the Clods and Stones you meet with, and ſtrowing on 
the Top of it one Inch or two in thickneſs of good Mold, to 
facilitate the Growth of the Seed. The Place being thus 


prepared, ſow your Seed on it very thick, that it may come 


up as cloſe and {ſhort as may be; then pals the Rake over it 


again, to bury and cover the Seed a little, which ſhould not 


be ſown i in windy Weather, leſt it be blown away ; on the 


contrary, you ſhould chuſe a mild Day, rather inclin'd to 
wet, that the Rain forcing down the Earth, and linking the 
Seed, may cauſe it to ſhoot up the ſooner. 


THe beſt Seaſon for ſowing is the end of Autumn, Sced 


in its own Nature requiring nothing but Moiſture to make 


it grow, which it cannot fail of in this Seaſon, nor all the 
Winter long. When you ſtay to the end of February, or 
the beginning of March, before you ſow your Seed, you 
run a Risk of not ſeeing your Quarters green ſo ſoon, if the 
Summer proves any thing dry, as it often happens, unleſs 
you take care to give them continual Waterings, or rather 


to lay them under Water, which is a very great Slavery and 


Expence. 

ALL the Difficulty of making a fine Green- plot by ſowing 
it, lies in getting good Seed, which ought to be carefully ex- 
amin'd before tis town. What they make uſe of in France, 
is the Seed of fine Dutch Clover-graſs or Trefoil, Hay-ſced 
of low Meadows, Sainfoin, Catmint, and that of fine ſmall 
Graſs, reſembling Civet. There are allo abundance of other 
Seeds for this Purpoſe, whole Names are unknown, and in 
which one is often deceiy'd. 


In England 
we /ow onl 
ws + 
51 fineſt Up- 
land Paſtures, 
well cleanſed 
and 1 ifted, 


You ſhould not do, as many, that will gather their Seed 


from ſome Hay-loft, and ſow it without Diſtinction, hoping 


M by 
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by that means to make a fine Graſs-plot; in this they are 
greatly miſtaken, for the Seed ſhooting too high, and ma- 
king large Stalks, the lower Part remains naked and bare, 
and mow it as often as you will, will never make hand- 
ſome Graſs; but, on the contrary, come to nothing but 
Tufts of Weeds, very little better than that of the common 
Fields. 

As to the Manner of laying Turf, you ſhould, in the 
firſt place, make choice of the beſt in the Country, either 
from Road-ſides, or the Edges of Paſtures and Meadows 
where Sheep and Cows feed ; for in thele Places, generally, 


the Graſs is fineſt, and browzed ſhorteſt. In the Choice of 


it, Care ſhould be taken that you avoid Quich-graſs, and 

other Weeds, and that the Earth have ſomething of a Body. 

England * 'This Turf we raiſe with a Spade, cutting it into Squares a- 
re bout a Foot every way, and two or three Inches thick, which 


raiſed, with 
br 6 ;/ing-knife is enough to carry them without breaking. 


for that Pur- To lay the Turf upon the Work, you muſt ftrain the 


in FS : : 
77 ng” cg Line along the ſtrait Parts, and follow the Trace in the cir- 


and 12 or 14 cular and ſmall curious Deſigns, as the Shell-work, Scrolls, 
Inches broad. and Knots of Parterres. The Tk being ſtrained, you are 
to dig and clear away the Earth, to receive the thickneſs of 
your Turf, that it may lie level with the Ground, which is 
the great Beauty of it: The Manner of ſome who lay their 
Turf upon the Surface, without taking away the Earth, is 
to be avoided; for this raiſes it too much, and lays bare 
the Roots of it. Vou are to trim the Squares of Turk to the 
Line, or Trace, as your Deſign is, with a Knife, laying 
them in Order, as cloſe to one another as poſſible, and al- 


terwards beating them with a wooden Beater, till they lie 


very flat and level with the reſt of the Ground. You can 
ſcarce beat and fink the Turf too much, indeed, the Graſs be- 
ing always naturally diſpoſed to raiſe itſelf ſufficiently in 
growing. Where the Squares of Graſs do not join well 
together, you muſt fill in a little Earth, and then ſtop the 
Holes and Chinks with ſmall Pieces of Turf, which will 
make the Green-plot as even and handſome, as though it had 
grown in the very Place. 

You muſt obſerve to water the Turf well, as ſoon as tis 
laid, that uniting itſelf the ſooner with the Ground on which 


it 


„ 


Way. 
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it lies, it may take Root, and not have time to dry and turn 
yellow, as is to be feared, if you fail to water it. 

THE fureſt way to have a handſome Graſs-plot, ſmooth, 
and well cover'd, is to lay it with 'Turf, which is always bet- 
ter than ſowing ; but when you have very large Green-plots 


to make, as it would be an endleſs Charge to lay them all 
over with Turf, you muſt be content to ſow them with the 


beſt Seed vou can get; and becauſe it is very troubleſome to 
bound them to any Exactneſs by ſowing, you may edge the 
Sides and Extremities with {ſquare 'Turfs laid by the Line, 
2nd ſow the Inner-part with Hay-leed. 

IF you would not be at the Expence of laying the Edges 
of a Graſs- plot with Turf, you muſt then ſow a good deal 
of Seed in the Track of the Out-line, that it may be the 
ſooner and better diſtinguiſh'd. As for ſmall Pieces of Graſs- 
work, as the Knots, Shells, and Volutes of Parterres, Cut- 
work, Verges about Baſons, &c. they muſt be ever laid with 
Turf, which 1s much the handſomer, is more neatly perform- 
ed, and better kept. 

WHEN you would new-lay ſome Shell, or Scroll, the 
Turf of which is ſpoil'd, you muſt drive ſmall Pegs or Stakes 
upon the Out-lines, to mark out, as well as is poſſible, the 


antient Track of it; and then take off the bad Graſs. When 


the Place is well cleanſed, and made fit to receive your 
Turf, lay it on, and cut it awa y as the Pegs of your Shell, 
Cc. direct, and you will have it neatly covered again. 


* BANK s and Slopes are much more difficult to cover E. Talus 
with Turf, than Aſcents, Quarters, and Flats of Graſs, in “ Glacis 


that the T urf muſt be laid fo that it does not ſlide, and 
that the Slope-line be kept without Elbows. and Inequa- | 


lities. 

BANKS and Slopes that are not ſo confilicrable for their 
Height, as five or fix Foot, ſuch as thoſe made for ſmall Ter- 
raſſes, and the Sinkings of Bowling-greens, are the moſt caſy 
to cover, there being no more to be done in them, than to 
lay on, the Squares of Turf, according to the Rules I have 
juit now deliver'd. 

You ſcarce ever ſow Banks and Slopes becaule the Graſs 
comes not up ſo well on them, as on Flat-works: How- 
ever, if you have a mind to ſow them, you ſhould lay a 


M 2 Verge, 
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ſhall be explain d hereafter. 


as that with which you cover common Quarters; we call 


ſerving, according to 4 ſome, to turn the Graſs-fide under- 


| Slopes of Gardens, on which the Turf is always laid with 


Place till it has taken Root. 


is all the Difficulty ; for when the Seed is well come up, and 


likewiſe, from Time to Time, cut and pare away the outer 


The Theory PART I. 
Verge, or Border, at the Head and at Foot, with Squares of 
Turf, which will keep up the Earth, and hinder it from 
fliding ; and then ſow the middle very thick, that the Graſs 
may not come up in Knots and Cluſters. 

For great Banks and Slopes, as thoſe from fifteen to 
twenty Foot high, they require more Circumſpection in the 
Method of lining them with Turf, for fear they ſhould ſlide. 
Theſe are made with Beds of Earth and Watled-work, as 
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TRE Turf made uſe of for this Purpoſe, ſhould be raiſed 
in the Shape of a Wedge, and not of equal Thickneſs, 


this, Turf with a Point or Tail. This Point, which is 
left on the Lower-part, ſerves to bed it in its Place, and to 
keep it from ſliding. You lay this Turf along the Line, 
ſtrained according to the Work, ſo that one end of it touch 
the Line, and the other the Hurdles, or Watled-work, ob- 


moſt, which is proper only in Fortifications ; and not in the 
the Graſs uppermoſt, bedding it according to the Slope-line 
with the Precaution, for fear the 'Turf ſhould ſlide, to peg 
it all with good Pegs of Oak, or Alder, to keep it in its 


QUARTERS and Slopes of Graſs make one of the prin- 
cipal Beauties of a Garden, when they are well Kept, which 


the Graſs very thick, or that the Turf be recover'd, and of 
a beautiful Green, this Perfection will change in a ſhort time, 
if care be not taken to keep it well. 

THIS Keeping conſiſts in mowing the Graf often, not 
four times a Year, as ſome || Authors mention, but, at leaſt, 
once a Month. In ſome Places they mow it every Fortnight, 
the Graſs growing thicker, and looking handſomer the 
oftner it is cut. It ought to be ſo cloſe and even, that no one 
Blade, if I may ſo ſpeak, ſhould exceed another. You muſt 


Edge of the Graſs according to the Line, in which lies all 
its Neatneſs; for without this, it will often exceed its Bounds, 
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and run into the Walks, which would ſpoil the Form and 
Deſign of the Compartiments. 


oh 


Tu Way they keep their Graſs in England, is to mow Sorbiere's 


it very often, and to beat it when it is too high, rolling the 
Surface of it with great Cylinders, or Rolls of Wood or Stone, 
to ſink and level it as muchas poſſible. You can't do better 
than to follow this Method uſed in England, where their 
Graſs-plots are of 1o exquiſite a Beauty, that in France we 
can {carce ever come up to it. 

Ir may be truly ſaid, that if handſome Graſs-plots are 
great Ornaments in a Garden, they are ſuch too as require the 
greateſt Care of the Gardener, who ought to be almoſt con- 


ſtantly attending them; but, after all, tis a thing indiſpenſa- 


bly neceſſary, for if they are neglected, the Graſs growing up 
in Tufts, will no longer form ſmooth and even Quarters, but 
will run into Quich-graſs and Weeds, which you muſt en- 


Voyage to 
England, p. 17. 


tirely deſtroy, and lay or ſow them anew. You have then 


no other way to avoid the Inconveniency of changing your 
Graſs every two or three Years, but by the great Care you 


take to keep it well. 


So ME Perſons pretend, that to have Green-plots always 
handſome and in good Order, you ſhould every Year, in 
Autumn, lightly ſtrow ſome Seed upon them to renew them, 
and furniſh the Places that are not well filled, or where the 
Graſsis dead; and this Method may be very good, proyided 


a good Choice be made of the Seed you ſow. 
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Of Porticos, Bowers, and Cabinets of 
Lattice-workand of, erdure, Figures, 
Vaſes and other Ornaments, of 0 
to the Decoration and E bell omen 
of Gardens. 


LTHOUGH I have Juſt now ſpoke, in general, of 
all the Parts that conſtitute a fine Garden, I ought not, 
however, to omit faying ſomewhat allo of what ſerves to its 
Decoration and Embeliſhment. In this I ſhall be very cir- 
cumſpect, being unwilling, here, to propoſe Examples out of 
the Reach of private Perſons, who might poſlibly find Diffi- 
culties that would hinder the Execution of them. The Char- 
ges Iamnow going to ſpeak of, demand a Royal Purſe, and 
are to be undertaken only by Princes, Miniſters of State, 
and Perſons of the higheſt Quality. 
3 T Is not ſo much the F aſhion at preſent, to make Por- 
. 2 ticos, Arbors, and Cabinets of Lattice-work, in Gardens, 
3 yet they ought ſtill to be made in {ome Places; and 'tis cer- 
6 tain, theſe Pieces of Architecture, well diſpoſed, have ſome- 
| thing i in them yery beautiful and magnificent ; they raiſe and 
| Ti improve the natural Beauty of Gardens extremely; but as 
they are very chargeable to make and keep up, and continu- 
. | ally liable to decay, moſt People are out of Conceit with 
0 EL them. 
As at the Ul- THERE have been Works of this Kind done in ha 
| 1 Gardens formerly, that coſt at leaſt twenty thouſand Crowns, 
| Leg f which are nov / al moſt entirely rain'd, there being nothing but 
| the Abundance of Iron-work that can "Op them up any con- 
; fiderable Time. 
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ARBORS or Porticos are diſtinguiſ d into two Sorts, Ar- 
tificial and Natural. 

ARTIFICIAI-ARB ORS and Cabinets are made wholly 
of Lattice-work, ſupported by Standards, Croſs-rails, Cir- 

cles, Arches, and Bars of Iron. For this Purpole they make 
uſe of Fillets of Oak, ſomewhat more than an Inch ſquare 
every way, which being well plained and made ftrait, are 
wrought into Checkers of fix or ſeven Inches ſquare, and 
faſten'd together with Iron-Wire. They make ule likewiſe 1 
of Wainſcot for the Moldings and Ornaments of Cornices, and 4 
of Timber for large Plinths and Facias. | F | | 

WIT this Wood and Iron are compoled Arbors, Porti- | 
cos, Galleries, Cabinets, Summer-Houſes, Salons, Niches, 1 
and Shells, adorn'd with Columns, Pilaſters, Cornices, Peda- | i 
ments, Jambs, Pannels, V aſes, Corbels, Frontiſpieces, 1 
Domes, Lanterns, and other Ornaments of Architecture; N b 
in all which Deſigns, a juſt Proportion ought to be obſerved, 4 
and every Part of the Ordonance ſhould be regulated and an 
determin'd by a Module, asthough it were a Building. | 1 

"T 1s to be obſerved, that the richeſt Ornaments are not Fl 
the moſt proper for Lattice-work, becauſe they are too dif- . 9 
ficult to be executed in Wood; there are ſome that are more 1 
peculiarly appropriated to them, which do exceeding well in There are 10 
Work. Columns are generally leſt out in this Buſineſs, and 110 88 
Pilaſters made uſe of in their ſtead, or elſe, Upright Peers Larrice-work 
with Pannels. The Ionic Order io the 1 ſuitable to 7, Rs 
Works of this Kind, and the moſt eaſy to be put in Exe- enough. 

cution. 

AN Arbor ts die from a Cabinet or Summer- 

Houſe, in that the former is of a great Length, arched over 

Head in form of a Gallery; and the latter is of a Figure ei- 

ther ſquare, circular, or in Cants, making a kind of Salon 

fit tobe ſet at the two Ends, or in the Middle of a long Ar- 
bor. 

A Por TIcCo is ſtill different from all this; being the 
Entrance in Front of a Summer- Houte, Salon, or Arbor of 
Lattice-work, and is generally adorn'd with a handſome 
Cornice and Frontiſpiece, ſupported by Pilaſters or Peers; A 
or elle it is a long Decoration of Architecture placed againſt | | 

| 2 . 
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a Wall, or at the Entrance of a Wood, where the Adyances 
and Returns are but inconſiderable. 

ARBORS, Cabinets, and Porticos of Lattice-work, are 

commonly made uſe of to terminate a Garden in the City, 

and to ſhut out the Sight of Walls, and other diſagreeable 


Objects; this Kind of Decoration makinga handſome Sight, 


may allo ſerve very well to cloſe the End of a long Walk. 
They are likewiſe uſed in Groves, Sinkings, and the Niches 
of Hedges, where Seats and Figures are to be let, and are 
often cover'd with Roſe- Trees, Jaſmins, Hony-ſuckles, and 


Virgin-vines, for the Conveniency of Shade. 


ABOVE all, a Portico, or Arbor of Lattice-work, ſhould 
have a handſome Frontiſpiece at Top, that Part being the 
moſt remarkable: Of this you have ſeveral Examples in the 
following Plate, which contains all the ſeveral Sorts of Lat- 
tice-work, and the moſt agreeable Ornaments that can be 
W 

Tu E firſt Figure is the moſt magnificent, and compound- 
ed of all: Tis a large Portico of Trellis of the Ionic Or- 
der, conſiſting of ſeveral Coupled Pilaſters, which ſuſtain a 


handſome Cornice, with a ſmall Plinth at Top of it, in man- 


ner of an Attick, adorn'd with Vaſes ſet perpendicularly 
over each Pilaſter. In the Middle is a great Receſs or Sink- 
ing, crown'd with an Arch, which has the ſame Cornioe and 
Ornament of Borders continued round it. The lower Part of 
this Sinking is filled with a Baſon that poſſeſſes the whole 
Breadth of it, out of which riſes a Water-ſpout of fix or ſeven 


Foot high, between two ſmall Figures that lie upon Scrolls, 


ſet upon a high Step or Plinth, from whence the Water falling, 
makes a circular Sheet, that is alſo accompanied with two 
other Spouts on the Sides. At the two Extremities of this 
Portico are two circular Niches, each of them filled with a 
Salver of Water ſet upon a Stand, which is adorned with 
three Mask-heads, that throw the Water into the Baſon be- 
low. All this Trellis is beautified with Rounds, Lozenges, 
Moldings, Fillets, and other very rich Ornaments, the Pro- 
portion of which may be found by the Scale. I ſhould have 
given you the Plan of this, would the Size of the Plate have 
permitted. This Portico would ſerve very well at the Bot- 
tom of a City-Garden, or at the End of a great Walk, where 

| it 
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it would make a fine Perſpective, the two Niches at the 
Ends being made to face the Counter-walks. 

TRE Portico repreſented in the ſecond Figure is leſs con- 
ſiderable, both in its Extent and Ornaments, having no Or- 
der of Architecture in it; notwithſtanding which, it will 
look very well, when executed. It would be proper at the 
lower End of a Garden, or of a great Walk, placing a Scat 
in the Sinking of it; or, if you will, it may ſerve for the 
Entrance of a Wood, opening the middle Arch, as you ſee 
in one Half of the Deſign. This Portico conſiſts only of up- 
right Jambs, or Peers, and Pannels of Lattice, with the "A 
Cornice as that of the great Portico before deſcrib'd. Its 
Frontiſpiece is a great Arch, with a triangular Pedament over 
it, which is ſupported at the Ends by Spandrels and Scrolls; 
it is ſet off below with two Stands, or Pedeſtals, that carry 
Buſts. The Scale of the great Portico is common to both, and 
will inform you in what you require farther, 

IN the third Figure is a Cabinet, or Summer-Houſe of 
Lattice-work, proper to be ſet in a Grove, or at the End of 
an open Walk. Its Figure in Cants, is of a Deſign ſomewhat 
particular. "Tis ornamented with plain Pannels, and a circu- 
lar Pedament; oyer which riſes a Cap in Cants alſo, which 
carries a Lantern open at the Top, as the Tympan of the 
Pedament is in Front. 

Tu E fourth Figure is a great circular Niche very rich 
throughout, its Jambs being full of Ornaments, and crown'd 
with a fine arched Cornice, which encompaſſes a Shell 
formed by ſeveral Ribs. IT he Hollow of the Niche is filled 
with a Buffet of Water, conſiſting of a Vale, or great Salver, 
the Cup of which reſts upon Scrolls made by Dolphins-Tails, 
and the Water falls again by two Sheets into the Baſon below. 
This Niche would do very well in a Wood, or at the End 


of ſome Walk, where the Proſpect can be continu'd no far- 


ther. 


THE Salon in the filth Figure ſerves for a Portico and 


Entrance to a long Arbor, in which 'tis ſuppoſed to ſtand. 
It is very plain in its Ornaments, conſiſting of no more than 
two Jambs, with an Arch adorn'd with Impoſts, and a cir- 
cular Kind of Architr aye; the whole crown'd with a trian- 

N gular 
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gular Pedament, upon which riſes a Dome arched over, and 
open at Top. - Et 

I THINK it needleſs to give you here any Deſigns of 
Cabinets of 'Trellis-work altogether plain, and without Or- 
nament ; becauſe, if you have a mind to make ſuch, and 
would ſet them off with a Cornice or handſome Frontiſpiece, 
you may eaſily pick them out of the foregoing Deſigns, and 
place them as Occaſion requires. | 

NATURA L or green Arbors are formed only of the 
Branches of Trees artfully interwoven and fixed one to ano- 
ther with Iron Wire; they are ſupported by large Battens, 
Hoops and Poles which compole Gallerys, Porticos, Arbors, 
Cabinets, Halls, Colonades, Niches and Viſtas all naturally 
covered without ſhewing any of the wooden Work. Their 
place is the ſame as that of the Artificial Arbors or Lattice- 
work before ſpoken of. 'The Examples here produced are 
thoſe that are executed at Mariy, and ſome other Gardens: 
For I was unwilling to give any thing of my own Fancy in 
this place, as I ſaid before in the Caſe of extraordinary Hedges; 
theſe better demonſtrating the Poſſibility of ſuch Works. It 
is certain that theſe Arbors, Porticos, and Colonades will 
ſeem even more impraQticable than Hedges cut into Arcades; 
a Column of Horn- beam is a Maſter- piece and a kind of Mi- 
racle in the Buſineſs of Gardening, it is ſo very rare. 

THE firſt Figure repreſents the green Colonade in the 
Gardens of Marly, at the Bottom of the firſt Terraſs, as you 
go down from the Houſe towards the great Piece of Water; 
it borders a green Hall, which is wholly covered and kept 
cut at Top becauſe it is in Sight; here was formerly the Baſon 
for Carp: This Colonade runs firſt in a ſtreight Line, and 
then returns in part of a Circle on both ſides the Terraſs. 


The Symmetry and Proſpect of it are very ſurprizing and wor- 


thy of Admiration. The Columns are about ten foot high and 


three foot in Compaſs, including a foot at each End for the 


Baſes, Capitals and Fillets which they have. The Plinth or 
pedeſtal is a foot and a half in Height, and the Cornice is one 
foot. There is an Advance or Break of three Inches made 
in the Pedeſtal and in the Cornice or Facia over every Co- 
lumn, and directly at top are Vaſes cut of a very particular 


Figure. For Faſtening each Column to the Grove, there are 
Croſs- 
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Croſs- pieces like Beams of green, cut ſquare; this is ſo wonder- 
ful, there is no conceiving it aright without ſeeing it. 

THE ſecond Figure ſhews another Piece of theſe inchant- 
ing Gardens, namely the Porticos, Arbors and green Gallerys 
which run all along the Wings of the great piece of Water 
anſwering the twelve Pavilions, between which and the Bow 
ling Alley theſe Porticos are placed; nothing is more ingenious 
or more . artfully executed. There are two Rows of Trees 
which form an Arbor or Gallery, ſet in Borders, and between 


they are imbeliſh'd with Yews and Flowers of the Seaſon. 


The Bodys of the Trees are naked about fix foot high, and 
are then furniſhed with Leaves upwards, which form an up- 
right Stem or Pilaſter, to the Springing of the Arches which 
are turned over head, and between every Arch is left a Stem, 


which bears a {mall Vaſe. That which is very fine here, is, 


that the green Arches croſs one another in theſe Arbors, and 
make their {ſquare Returns without any Confuſion, and the 
Whole forms a very long green Vault. Theſe Arches and 
Uprights are of no great Thickneſs, and are very delicately 
kept: tis indeed very ſtrange, that they ſhould be able to 


keep Elms in ſo good a State, ſo long. The open Spaces over 


head contribute to give Air under theſe Arbors, and to make 
the Trees ſtand 1o well under that Force and Conſtraint they 
are always kept in. | 

IN the third Figure you ſee a Portico or Ornament of 
Archite&ure in Green, the Execution of which ſeems at firſt 
ſomewhat extraordinary, having no viſible Support of Timber- 
work in it. It is ſet at the End of a great double Walk to 
terminate the Sight more agreeably ; in the Middle is a great 
circular Niche with a Seat, which faces the great Walk, and 


againſt each of the Counter-walks are ſquare . Sinkings with 


Figures upon Pedeſtals. To accompany this Niche and Sink- 
ings, are made four Advances, containing eight green Columns, 
which ſtand detached from the Hedge behind them. 'The 
Columns ſtand upon Plinths, and have their Plinths and Ba- 
ſes cut out in Green, as likewiſe their Fillets and Capitals at 


head, which bear a Cornice that runs over all, making a 


break over each Duplicate of Columns, and forming a trian- 
gular Frontiſpiece or Pedament over the great Niche in the 
Middle. This Deſign is crowned with an Attick, which fol- 
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lows the Cornice in its Advances over the Pillars; and upon 
this are raiſed round Balls of Green, directly over the Shafts. 
The Figures, Pedeſtals and Seats are of Stone, to make a 
Variety. 

T ae Portico of the fourth Figure is circular, and is filled 
in the Middle with a great Baſon ; ; it is much like the Porticos 
at Marly, ſaving that they do not return nor croſs one ano- 


ther diagonally, but are in one ſingle Range: what is parti- 


cular in theſe, are the little Caſes or Boxes at foot, out of which 
riſe the Stems of the Trees, between which there are clipt 
Yews. 'Theſe Porticos have a green Ground or Hedge behind 
them, as in the Colonade of Marly. The Cabinet in the 
Middle is very new in its kind, it lies directly in the Line of 
the great Walk, and centers upon the Water-Spout, and there 


might be made three others which with this would croſs the 


Baſon at right Angles. The Figure of it is ſquare, one 
Face of it joining with the Sweep of the Porticos, and the 
others with that of the Hedge behind them, ſo that the circular 
Walk runs under it: from the four Corner Peers, the green 
Arches riſe and croſs over both ſquare and diagonally, leaving 
Spaces between them for Air, as in thoſe of Marly. The 
inner Decoration of this Front conſiſts of two large Peers 
of Green ſet upon Plinths, crowned with a chamfered Cor- 


nice, which makes an Arch over the middle. Upon each Peer 


is a large Ball or Vaſe cut, and below they are enriched with 
two great carved Vaſes, ſet upon Stone Pedcitals to heighten 
a FINES this ruſtick Architecture. | 

LE r us now proceed to other Onnaments. that contribute 
to the Decoration and Embeliſhment of Gardens; ; and not 
to mention thoſe of Verdure, as Hedges cut into Arches, 


Halls for Comedy and Ball, Green-Gallerys of which you 
have Deſigns above, nor ſuch as Amphitheatres, Banks, Coun- 
ter-Terrafles and Steps of Turf, which you'll find hereafter ; 


which are indeed the moſt eſſential Ornaments, as they add a 
Value to all the reſt : I ſhall here ſpeak of ſuch only as arc 
Acceſſory or Additional, as theſe that follow. 
FoUNTAINS, next to Plants, make the principal Or- 
nament of Gardens: Tis theſe that ſeem to animate them, 
by the murmuring and ſpouting of their Waters, and produce 
thoſe admirable Beauties, that the Eye i is ſcarce ever Mates 
en wit 
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+ FX with beholding them. They are conftantly ſet in the moſt 
. FF advantageous Places, and where they may be beſt ſeen from 
= all Parts. If there be any ſloping Ground in the Garden, you 

"Mp may. there make Caſcades and Buffets of Water, continued 
p TE by ſeveral Falls, accompamied with Spouts and If t- d' eaux; 
8 5 and, where Water is plenty, Ponds and Canals may be made, 
= 1 which are moſt delightful Pieces in a Garden. Upon theſe ö 
8 TE Canals you may have {mall gilt Gondolas and Pleafure-Boats ; | 
1 | and they ſhould be very well ſtock'd with Fiſh, for the Di- 1 
t verſion of Fiſhing in them. To. add ſtill farther to this Or- | 1 
d nament of Water, Swans, Geeſe, and Ducks of different W 
e Kinds and Colours, are a very agreeable Sight. Fountains are 1 
f uſually adorn'd with a Ruſtick Order of Architecture, en- 1 
(© 8 riched with Maritime Ornaments, and Figures, proper to the 9 
e © Water. i 
e TERRASSES, when rightly ſituated, are like wiſe of great There is no 1 
e Ornament in Gardens, for their Regularity and Opening ; 3 [+ 1 
r eſpecially when they are well built, and beautified with as that * 
n E handſome Stairs, and fine Aſcents. Sometimes there are Meudon. 
g made under them, Vaults, Grots, Caſcades,. and Buffets of 
ie Water, with an Order of Architecture, and a great many 1 
rs Statues in Niches : and on the Coping above, are ſet Vaſes '} 
[= and Flower-pots, orderly ranged and diſpoſed. | 4 
err GREEN=HOUSES or Orangerys are large Piles of Building 1 
h © like Gallerys, which by their Fronts, add to the Beauty of | 
n © Gardens; beſides that they are of abſolute Neceſſity to be N 1 

built, for preſerving Orange- Trees, and other Plants, in 4 
te = Caſes, during the Winter ; on which account they require 4 
t a South Aſpect, but ſtill with Caution that they be placed of 
bs. -Þ ſo as not to injure the Proſpect. They may ſerve as a Gallery 1 
du in the Summer, to walk in when it rains. 4 They are ſome- + 4:rhe o- 3 
n- times made under a vaulted Terraſs, where the Peers and 13 420 1 
r Arches make a handſome Decoration enough at a Diſtance. | 
1a Y STATUES and Vaſes contribute very much to the Em- } 
TC I beliſhment and Magnificence of Gardens, and extremely ad- 

A vance the natural Beauties of them. They are made of ſeve- 
1 BY ral Forms,and diflerentMaterials ; the richeſt are thoſe of Caſt- 
m, | Braſs, Lead gilt, and Marble ; the ordinary Sort are of Iron, 
ce Stone, or Stucco. Figures may be diſtinguiſh'd into Groups, 
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which conſiſt at leaſt of two Figures together in the fame Block; 


Figures Inſulate, or Detached, that is thoſe that you may go 


quite round; and Figures that are let in Niches, which are 
finiſh'd on the Fore-part only: There are, likewiſe, Buſts, 
Terms, Halſ-length Figures; Figures half as big as the Life, 
and thoſe bigger than the Life, called Coloſſal, placed either 


on regular Pedeſtals, or ſuch as are ſlender, tapering, or hol- 


lowed, or on flat Plinths ; not to mention the Figures of Ani- 


mals, which ſometimes adorn Caſcades; as do alſo Baſs- 
Relie vos, and Mask-heads. 


THESE Figures repreſent all the, ſeveral Deities, and illu- 
ſtrious Perſons of Antiquity, which ſhould be placed pro- 
perly in Gardens, ſetting the River-Gods, as the Naiades, 
Rzvers, and Tritons, in the Middle of Fountains and Baſons; 


and thoſe of the Woods, as Hluanes, Faunes, and Dryads, 


in the Groves: Sacrifices, Bacchanals, and Childrens Sports, 


are likewiſe repreſented in Baſs-Relievo, upon the Vaſes and 


Pedeſtals, which may be adorn'd with Feſtoons, Foliage, 


Moldings, and other Ornaments. 


THE uſual Places for Figures and Vaſes are along the 
Hedges, in the Front, and upon the Sides of a Parterre; in 
the Niches and Sinkings of Horn- beam, or of Lattice-work 
made for that Purpoſe. In Groves, they are placed in the 


Center of a Star, or St. Andrew's Croſs; in the Spaces be- 


tween the Walks of a Gooſe-foot, in the Middle of Halls 
and Cabinets among the Trees and Arches of a Green-Gallery, 
and at the Head of a Row of Trees, or detached Hedges. 
They are alſo placed at the lower End of Walks and Viſtas, 
to ſet them off the better; in Porticos, and Arbors of 'Trellis- 
work; in Baſons, Caſcades, &c. In general, they do well 
every where; and you can ſcarce have too many of them in 
a Garden : But, asin the Buſineſs of Sculpture, it ſhould be 
excellent, as well as in Painting and Foeſy, I think it more 
adviſable for a private Gentleman to be content without Fi- 
gures, than to take up with tuch as are indifferent, which do 


but create a continual Longing after this Perfection; the 


Expence of which is fit only for Princes and Miniſters ol 
State. 
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THE Ends and Extremities of a Park are beautified with 
Pavilions of Maſonry, which the French call Belvederes, or 


Payilions of Aurora, which are as pleaſant to reſt one's ſelf »pper Gardens 


in, after a long Walk, as they are to the Eye, for the hand- 
ſome Figure they make at a diſtance; they ſerve allo to retire 
into for Shelter when it rains. The Word Belvedere is Italian, 
and ſignifies a beauteous Proſpect, which is properly given to 
theſe Pavilions ; for that being always built upon ſome Emi- 
nence, they open and command the Country round about. 
PERSPECTIVES and Grottos are now but little in uſe; 
eſpecially Grottos, which are very ſubject to Ruin. They 


are commonly made at the End of Walks, and under Terraſ- 


ſes. As to Perſpectives, they are of uſe to cover tlie Walls 
of Gable- ends, and ſuch Walls as terminate Walks that can 
be pierced no farther. They make a handſome Decoration 
enough, and their fallacious Openings are very ſurprizing. 
They are painted either in Oil, or in Freſco, and are ſecured 
above by a ſmall Roofing, which throws off the Rain-Water 


that would otherwiſe run along the Wall, and quite ſpoil 


the Painting. 8 
GRILLS of Iron are very neceſſary Ornaments in the 
Lines of Walks, to extend the View, and to ſhew the Coun- 
try to advantage. At preſent we frequently make Thorough- 
Views, calld Ah, Ab, which are Openings in the Walls, 
without Grills, to the very Level of the Walks, with a large 
and deep Ditch at the Foot of them, lined on both Sides to 
ſuſtain the Earth, and prevent the getting over; which ſur- 
prizes the Eye upon coming near it, and makes one cry, 
Ah! Ah! from whence it takes its Name. 'This Sort of 
Opening is, on ſome Occaſions, to be preferred, for that it 


does not at all interrupt the Proſpect, as the Bars of a Grill 
do. | | 


CAsE s and Flower-plots ſerve likewiſe ſor the Embe- 
liſnment of Gardens. In Cafes, are raiſed Orange-"]'rces, 


Jaſmins, Pomgranate- Trees, Myrtles, Laurels, c. which 
are regularly placed upon the Parterres of Orangery, along 


the Terraſſes, or on the Sides of Parterres; to form Walks. 


between theſe, are put Pots and Vaſes of Dutch Ware, filled 
with Flowers of every Seaton, which are allo ſet upon greet: 
[ Banks, 
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There are alſo 
elvederes all 


of Turf in the 


of Marly, and 
in the Wood of 
Ecoüan. 


The Perſpective 
at Ruel was ſo 
well painted 
that the Birds 
would be read 
to break their 
beads againſt 
the Wall at- 
tempting to go 
through the 
Arch where 
the Sky was 
painted. 
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Banks, or upon the Coping of the Walls of a Terraſs, at a 


Deſcent of Steps; or elſe upon Plinths of Stone, in the Bor- 


ders and Verges of Grals. 


SEA Ts, orBenches, beſides the Conveniency they con- 
ſtantly afford in great Gardens, where you can ſcarce ever 
have too many, there is ſuch need of them in walking, look 
very well alſo in a Garden, when {et in certain Places they 
are deſtin'd to, as in the Niches or Sinkings that face prin- 


cipal Walks and Viſtas, and in the Halls and Gallerys of 


Groves; They are made either of Marble, Free- ſtone, or 
Wood, which laſt are moſt common; and of theſe there are 


two Kinds, the Seats with Backs to them, which are the 
hand ſomeſt, and are uſually removed in the Winter; and the 


plain Benches, which are fixed to their Place in the Ground. 

vo u ſhould obſerve to lay one Colour in Oil, either green, 
or other, upon all that is expoſed to the Wet in a Garden, 
and is ſubject to rot; as the Lattice- Work, Seats, Caſes, Forms, 
Oc. and this not only to preſerve them, but to make them 
look with the greater Neatneſs and Beauty. | 

ISHALL give no Plates of the Ornaments now ſpoken 
of, becauſethey are things that belong more to Architecture 
than Gardening, and which I ſhould not have mentioned here 
but to point out the Places where they may be beſt ſet in a 
Garden. 


End of the Firſt Part. 
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A Preliminary of ſome Practices in 
Geometry, deſcribd upon Paper; 


1 with the Manner of marking them 
out to a Truth upon the Ground 
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IS not enough to have ſpoken, in the former 
Part, of all that is requiſite to compoſe a 
handſome Garden, and ſhewn you how to 
make a right C hoice thereof , by the Examples 
given in thoſe Deſigns; it is farther neceſſary, 

that I now 8 you in the Practice, and the Manner of 

putting in Execution all 998 noble ideas, which, without 

( | the 


98 
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the Help of this, would remain but ſo many obſcure Myſteries. 
Indeed, all that has been ſaid hitherto, being, to ſpeak pro- 
perly, but the Theory of this Work, thoſe Chapters would 
be of no Service, without theſe of the Second Part, which 
contain the Practice: La Theoria niente ſenza la Pratica, 
is the Italian Saying. Tis in this moſt Authors fail, who 
are apt to enlarge very amply upon the Speculative Part of a 
Science, and ſpeak but very little or nothing at all of the 
Practick; which renders their Works of no great Uſe, and 
makes one regret the Time ſpent in reading them, when tis 
not poſſible to reap any Advantage thereby. 

'THE Method of tracing 'Things out upon the Ground, 
conſiſts ina great deal of Practice, rather than in any Depth of 
Science : 'There needs no more than to know ſome few Rules 
of Practical Geometry, to capacitate a Man for this Work 
in little Time. Experience, Tryal upon the Ground, and a 
cersain Rote, are more neceſſary to this End, than long Re- 
flexion and Contemplation in the Cloſet : Nevertheleſs, if a 
Man neglect to inform himſelf of theſe Rules, and apply 
himſelf ſtraitway to work upon the Ground, before he has 
deſigned upon Paper, or, at leaſt, before he knows the Re- 
lation the Paper has to the Ground, he certainly runs the 
hazard of being oftentimes miſtaken. I am not ſaying that 


a Man muſt needs be an excellent Geometrician, to be capable 


P. Pardies. 
S. Le Clerc. 


of tracing out Deſigns upon the Ground; this is above the 
Reach of a Gardener; and, if it were neceſſary, a Garden 
would lie a long Time uncultivated, were it to wait its 
Maſter's rendering himſelf accompliſh'd in a Science, for 
which the whole Life of Man 1s ſcarcely ſufficient. 

No would I impoſe upon a Gardener the Neceſſity of 
reading any Treatiſe of Practical Geometry, though there 
be thoſe that are very good, and very ſhort. I would {pare 
him that 'Trouble : For which Reaſon I have carefully col- 
lected, from Practical Geometry, all that can any ways re- 
late to Deſigns of Gardening, and from thence havecompo- 
ſed theſe Preliminaries, or Elements of the Method of tra- 
cing, which I have reduced to the twenty following Exer- 
cites. 85 
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Crap. I. of Gardening, 


THERE are ſeveral Inſtruments made uſe of for tracing 
upon the Ground ; but the moſt common are the Grapho- 
metre, or Semi- circle, and the Square, or perfect Circle. 

Tax Semi-circle is uſually made of Braſs, and ſhould 
have from ſix to twelve or. fifteen Inches Diameter: The 
larger it is, the better for Uſe. This Semi-circle is divided 
into 180 Degrees, which is half the complete Circle into 3 60; 
and 90 Degrees, which is the quarter of the Circle, ſerves 
to form a Right Angle, and raiſe a Square. There are two 
Rulersor Indexes, one immoveable, which ſerves as a Bale ; 
and the other moveable, which the French call the Athidade, 
which turning about upon a Center-Pin in the Middle, ſerves 
to take the Openings of Angles. Theſe two Rulers are ter- 
minated by Sights ſtanding up at Right Angles, which di- 


rect and guide the Viſual Ray. The Middle of this Inſtru- 


ment is generally furniſhed with the Sea Compaſs, for lay- 
ing down the Points thereof upon a Plan. The Semi-circle 
is mounted upon a Knee-Joint, or Ball, for the Conveniency 
of turning it every way, having a Screw to it, which makes 
the Joint go ſtifſer, or ſlacker at pleaſure. Tis ſet upon 
the Ground by means of three Legs or Staves tipt with Iron, 
which are put into as many Sockets below the Ball, and 
thruſt into the Ground, as Occaſion requires. See the Fi- 


gure. 
TRE leſſer Sort of 
Semi- circles are fixed AE 8 i 
upon a Ball with no £ . — © 
more than one Soc- 685 = == 
S 


ket, and conſequently 


7 
require but one Leg, E D FS þ 
which 1s placed ex- E 4. 2 | 
actly upon any Point juan ——— 
aſſign d inthe Ground. | 1 
But the greater Semi- J 7 UE 
circles that ſtand up- | N. gp F 
on three Legs, as it S8 


would be difficult to | 
{et them precilely over a given Point, have a Plummet which 


hangs down, and ſhews when the Center is Juſt over the 
Place in queſtion. | 
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Tux Square, or whole Circle, which is an Inſtrument 
much made uſe of in Gardening, and Suryeying of Land, 
differs very much from the Squares of Maſons, and other 
Artificers : This is a perfect Circle, cut into four equal 
Parts, by two immoveable Rulers fixed to the Circumfe- 
rence, which croſs one another at Right Angles, as may be 
ſeen in the Figure. At the four Extremities of theſe Rulers, 

and ſometimes in the Center, are 

Sights placed for raifing a Square; 
and returning a Lineat Right An- 
gles. This Inſtrument is generally 
made of Iron only, but would be 
better of Braſs. "Tis mounted upon 
a ſingle Socket without a Ball, into 
which is fix d a Leg, when you 
make uſe of it upon the Ground. 
This is call ed a Plain Square, be- 


upon the Circle, nor no Alhidade, 


or moveable Index: For which 


rea ſon there is no taking the Opening of an Angle with it; 
nor is it of any other uſe upon the Ground, than to range 
ſtrait ſuch Lines as are to be continued to a great Length, 
and to form Right Angles upon any Occaſion. IT his Deſect 


makes the Semi-curcle preferred to it, which is an Inſtrument 


much more complete, and which ſerves not only for the 
taking and drawing of Plans, but alſo for many other Ope- 
rations in Geometry. | 
FES E Inſtruments are carried into the Country very con- 

veniently in Caſes, and the Legs and Ranging-fticks are 
tied up together in a Bundle 

Uo the Ground we make ule likewiſe of the Fathom, 
the Line, or ſmall Cord, and of Ranging-fticks and Stakes; 
all which are Things ſo requiſite in Gardening, that one may 
lay they are of daily Ule, there being ſcarce a Day ina Year 
that a Gardener has not Occaſion for one or other of them. 

Tar Fathom is a ftrait Rod of ſix foot long, the Diviſion 
of which is marked with ſmall Nails; each Foot is divided 
into 12 Inches, the Inch into 12 Lines, and the Line into 
12 Points. The Fathom regulates the Length and Breadth 


cauſe it has no Diviſion of Degrees 


of 
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CAP. I. of Gardening. 


of Walks, and ſerves for taking the larger Meaſures, as the 


Foot does for the leſſer. 


W̃᷑E make uſe alſo of a ſmall Chain of three or ſour Fathom 
long with Spikes of Iron, which, for large Meaſures, is much 
more certain than the Fathom. 

TRE Line is nothing but a ſmall Cord or Pack-thread 
wound about a Stick, which is run off according to the 
Length required : You may obſerve, that to keep it from 
ſtretching, it will be neceſſary to double it, and make Knots 


put the Stakes through, when we draw a Circle, Oval, Halt- 
Moon, Cc. | 

As the Line is ſubject to ſome Inconveniencies by be- 
coming longer or ſhorter, as it is more or leſs ſtrained, to 
ſhrink much when it is wet, and to ſtretch upon drying, 
you may, inſtead of it, make ule of ſmall Iron-Wire, or 
Lines made of the Rinds of - Lime-Tree, or of the Branches 
of Bend-with tied together, which are not {ubje& to that In- 


convenience. 


WI call it Straining the Line, when, being faſten d to 
two Stakes, you draw it as tight as you can, ſtill obſerving, 
that the Line be neither {lack nor confined ; that is to ſay, 
that in lifting it up a little between your Fingers, it bear 
every where alike, without any Clod or Bank to raiſe, con- 
fine, or force it ever ſo little. 

R ANGING-STICKS and Stakes are plain Sticks, which 
ſhould always be choſen as ftrait as poſſi ble, to facilitare the 
Work. They are made ſharp at one End for fixing them in 
the Ground, and the upper End is cut very imooth and even, 
which we call the Head of the Ranging-Stick. 

THE Ranging- Sticks, or Perches, differ ſrom the Stakes, 
or Spikes, 1n nothing but that they are bigger, and ſhould 
be five or ſix Foot long, whereas two or three foot Length is 
cnough tor the Stakes. | 

THE Terms of ſtak ing out, alining, ranging, and bourning, 
all ſignify the fame Thing; and are, when he that performs 
the Work, ſhutting one Eye, and opening the other, applies 


it to the Head of the Ranging-Stick, to direct all the others 


in the ſame Line, which we call the Line of Aim, or Viſual 


Ray, 
17 


from 15 to 20 
in it at every four Fcot ; we alſo make Loops at the Ends to Fathom in 
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We generally 
make this Line 


Length. 
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Ir happens, that if the Eye be applied too near the 
Stick, a Defect in the ſtanding of the others can't be ſo well 
perceived, becauſe the Viſual Ray is always apt to deviate; 
tis better, therefore, to place yourſelf three or four Foot be- 
yond the Ranging-Stick ; and ſtooping to its Height, with 
one Eye ſhut, aim with that which is open, and direct all 
the other Stakes according to the Range of the firſt, with 
that in the Middle, and at the other End, ſo that they be all 
cover d, and appear as one only, were there thirty of them 
ſtanding in the ſame Line. 

*T1s no way neceſſary, that the Ranging-Sticks ſhould 
ſtand of equal Height in this Caſe ; that is required only in 
Levelling; for if one Stick ſtand half a Foot higher than 
another in this Work, it matters not, ſo they range direQ- 
ly, and cover one another as they ought. 

IN drawing upon the Ground, there is likewiſe need of 
an Inſtrument, called a Tracimg-Staff, which is a long ftrait 
Stick tipt with Iron at the lower End, having the Point 
triangular, or flatted like a Cat's Tongue; with this Tracing- 
Staff you ftrike out and deſign all the Figures of a Garden 
in a word, 'tis the yery Pencil-Caſe of him that traces 
Things upon the Ground. | 

IN tracing, you muſt ſtrain the Line from Stake to Stake, 
and follow it with the Tracing-Staff, ſo as not to force it 
one way or other : In great Lengths, it would be well to 
drive ſmall Spikes in the Track, at proper Diſtances, both 
for fear it ſhould be defaced, and alſo that it may be the 
better diſtinguiſh'd at a Diſtance. 

WHEN. you trace, the Earth ſhould be broke up a little 
before the 'Tracing-Staff, to make the Track ſhew larger and 
deeper: You pals the 'Tracing-Point ſeveral times through 
the fame Track, and ſometimes your Hand fſide-ways, to 
mark it the more diſtinctly, leſt the Wind and the Rain 
ſhould deface it. 1 | 

Yo u ought never to take up the Stakes till the Track be 
{cored out very plain upon the Ground, and two, at leaſt, 
ſhould be conſtantly leſt in each Line, as well to be of uſe 
in planting the Trees, as for recovering new Meaſures, 


. ſhould it be afterwards neceſſary. 


WHAT 
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WHAT we call Raiſing a Square (which is a Term much 
uſed in this Work) is, when, upon a ſtrait Line drawn with 
the Inſtrument, or with the Cord, you cauſe another Line 
to fall directly perpendicular, which makes a Right Angle, 
or Square; and is what the French Workmen call, Le 
Trait quarre. | 

You muſt take the Precaution in working, to have near 
you a {mall Line of three or four Fathom long, to take the 
lefler Meaſures, and perform the ſmaller Operations ; as 
allo to have a large wooden * Square to make the ſhort 
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* This is the 


Returns you meet with in your Deſigns, where 'tis need- /ame Square 


leſs to make uſe of the Semi-circle, or Cord, to raiſe the 


Square. 
WHEN, in the following Exerciſes, you read, Trace out 


this Line by the Third, by the Fifth Practice, &c. it ſigni- 


fies that tis the ſame Operation that was done before in the 


Third or Fifth Practice, to which you are referred, to avoid 
Repctitions ; and the Practices are numbered exactly, for this 


very Purpoſe. 
*T'1s. convenient to ſay one thing here, before I enter up- 


that all Work- 


Wen make 11e 
of 


on the following Exerciſes; That a Gardener who is deſirous 


to learn, be not ſtartled at the Difficulties he may conceive, 
either in the Buſineſs of Deſign, which he may think indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary for him to know how to perform, or at 
the great Pains he may ſuppoſe "twill coſt him, to apprehend, 
and put in practice, all the following Figures. 

As to the firit Difficulty, I ſhall ſay, for all Gardeners and 
Countrymen in general, that 'tis not neceſſary they ſhould 
know how to deſign, but only that they ſhould underſtand 
a Plan, fo as that when a Deſign is given them, they may be 
able to ſtrike it out to a Truth upon the Ground; which is 
done by means of a ſmall double Line divided by the Fa- 
thom, which is called the Scale of the Plan, and is always at 
the Bottom of the Paper. As all the Parts of a Deſign are 
made upon this Scale, and that it is an infallible Rule for 
deſcribing them truly upon the Ground, to follow it exactly, 
the Gardener has no more to do than to examine the Scale, 
and conſider into how many Fathom 'tis divided. For this 
Purpoſe, he muſt have a Pair of Compaſſes wherewith to 
meaſure all the Parts of the Plan, a Ruler ro prolong the 

Z Lines 
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. Lines and Centers, which muſt be found -upon the Paper ; 
and meaſuring theſe by the Diviſion of his Scale, he will 
know how many Fathom they have in Length and Breadth. 


He will have nced likewiſe of a ſmall Inſtrument, called a 


Protractor, ſuch as is repreſented in the following Figure, 


which is to take the Openings of Angles. The Protractor is 
applied to one of the Sides of the Angle, and reckoning 
from its Center, the Number 
of Degrees from the Baſe to 
the Place where the other 
Side of the Angle comes to 
cut the Circumference, you 
mark it down upon the Pa- 
per, and deſcribe it truly up- 
on the Ground in like Pro- 
portion, by opening the Semi- 


L 179% 
bang, 
thy, 


W * 
Wy ! 
J- * . 
5 
J * 


0 
28 


8 


circle, and ſetting the Alhidade or Moveable Index on the 


ſame Number of Degrees; becauſe the Protractor is divided 
into as many Degrees, as the great Semi- circle made uſe of 
for drawing upon the Ground. | 

As for the ſecond Difficulty, which is the great Pains a 
Gardener may prepoſſeſs himſelf he muſt be at, to appre- 
hend the following Exerciſes, I ſhall anſwer, that if he will 
but read them over without Prejudice, and beſtow a little 
Application on them, let his Underſtanding be never ſo mean, 
he will find nothing difficult, and out of the Reach of an 
ordinary Capacity ; having endeavour'd to reduce them all 


to as ſmall a Number as poſlible, and to range them in an 


eaſy and natural Order; beſides which, I have avoided a 
tedious Compaſs of Words and Terms affected in Geometry, 
which poſſibly might ſeem barbarous to him: In a word, it 
has been my whole Application to render myſelf intelligible 
to Gardeners, and to make that eaſy and plain to them, which 
in itſelf might poſſibly appear difficult. 1 write not then for 
Geometricians, nor for Perſons knowing in this Matter, to 
whom the moſt difficult Terms and Things are become ta- 
miliar by Study; but only for Countrymen, and ſome that are 
curious in Gardening. 5 

AFTER 
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AFTER this ſhort Advertiſement, we may proceed to the 
a following Exerciſes, which are ſuppoſed to be deſigned up- 
3 on Rolls of Paper, call'd Plans, and the Space upon the Side 
is the Ground, upon which they are conceiy'd to be laid 
down in a true and juſt Proportion; that is to ſay, convert- 
$ ed from little to great. All theſe Exerciſes are contain'd in 
B the four Plates at the End of this Chapter. 

By this Compariſon of the Paper with the Ground, you 
will judge of the Relation they have one to another ; and I 
may truly affirm, that theſe Practices contain all that a Gar- 
dener needs to know in Geometry, for enabling him to trace 


out all Sorts of Figures upon the Ground, how difficult ſoeyer 
they may be. | 


A Compariſon of the Paper with the Ground, in what relates 
to the Manner of Tracing, reduced to Twenty Practices. 


THE FIRST PRACTICE. 
Todrawa Right or ſtrait Line upon the Ground, with theCord. 


LET the ſtrait Line be 4b, which is here ſuppoſed to be riGure 1. 
twelve Fathom : meaſure exactly this Length upon the ,, AE I. 
Ground from A to B, and fix two Stakes there; then 
ſtraining the Cord from one to the other, mark the Line out 
upon the Ground with the Tracing-Staff, following the Cord, 

| lo as not to force it one way or other. 


OBSERVATION. 


T n1s Practice is proper only for a Diſtance of about 12 
or 15 Fathom, by reaſon of the Difficulty you will haye to 
trace a longer Line, by the Side of the Cord, without making | 
it ſwerye. 


THE SECOND PRACTICE. 
To draw a Right Line upon theGround by the help of Stakes. 


SUPPOSE the Line to be drawn be found upon the Plan 4 
to be a hundred Fathom long, as the Line c a, drive a Stake 
P into 


FIG.II, 


FIG, III. 


FIG. IV. 
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into the Ground upon one of the Extremities of this Line, as 
at A, and another at the Extremity B, diftant a hundred 
Fathom one from another ; and, in a Line with theſe two, 
ſet another about the Middle, as at C; thus divide the whole 


Length AB, into ſo many Parts, that none may exceed 12 
or 15 Fathom; and ftraning a Cord from Stake to Stake, 


trace the Line at ſeveral Times, according to the foregoing 


Practice. You may afterwards take away the longer Stakes 
or Perches that ſerved for ranging, and fix ſhort Stakes or 


Spikes, pretty near one another, for finding the Track again 


more eaſily, if it ſhould be defaced. 


THE THIRD PRACTICE. 
Zo prolong a Right Line upon the Ground. 


IN this Practice, the Line to be prolonged is ſuppoſed to 
be the Range of a Wall, or of a Building, as 46. Place 
yourſelf at the Extremity, oppoſite to- that which ſhould be 
prolonged, as at A, and caule a Stake to be fixed beyond the 
Corner B, as at C, in ſuch manner that this Stake ſwerve 
rot from the direct Line AB, towards D, or towards E; 
and then trace out the Line BC, by one of the preceding 
Practices, according to the Length of it. 


THE FOURTH PRACTICE. 


To deſcribe, with the Cord, a Right Line, which ſhall be 
ſquare or perpendicular to another Right Line already traced. 


LE T the Right Line traced upon the Ground be CD, and 


the Stake E planted at the Point, from whence the Perpen- 


dicular ſhould be raiſed : Carry on each Side the Point E, 
about ſix or eight Fathom, and ſet two Stakes there, as Fand G, 
then fixing the Loops at the Ends of the Cord upon the two 
Stakes F and GC, draw the Loop in the Middle of it to- 
wards H, ſo that the two Sides of the Cord FH, and G H, 
may be ftrained alike. Drive a Stake at H, juſt before the 
Loop, that is to fay, in the Angle made by theſe two Lines, 
and ſtraining another Cord from E to H, trace out oy 

| I inc 
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Line HE, which ſhall be perpendicular to the Line C D, 
and like to that of the Plan 26. 


THE FIRST OBSERVATION. 


5 ox performing this and the following Practices, you 


take a Cord of 15 or 20 Fathom long, and make a 
A at each End of it; then double it, and ſtraining it 
equally from the two Ends, make a third Loop in the 
Middle. 


THE SECOND OBSERVATION. 


'Tarr1s Practice may be performed likewiſe, by tracing 
two Portions of a Circle from the Stakes Fand &, equally 
diſtant from the Point E, by means of a ſmall Tracing-Pin 
fixed at the End of the Cord, which will form two Sections 
in H; and in the Place where they cut one another, call'd the 
Point of Inter ſection, plant the Stake H, from whence, to 
that of E, draw the perpendicular Line HE. This Practice 
may alſo ſerve forall that follow. 


THE FIFTH PRACTICE, 


To deſcribe with the Inſtrument, a Line perpendicular lo 4 


Right Line given. 


LE x the given Line traced out upon the Ground be 4 B 
and let the Stake C be planted at the Point from whence the 
Perpendicular is to be raiſed, as is marked in the Plan by a6; 
fix the Semi- circle upon its Foot plum over the Stake C, and 
direct its Baſe towards the Stake A, or towards B, by means 
of the Sights that are upon the Baſe: and turning yourſelf 
ſquare, ſet the Moveable Index to 90 Degrees, and, by the 
Sights upon the Index, direct a Stake to be drove towards D, 
at a Diſtance proportionable to the Length the Perpendicular 
ought to have: You then trace this Line from the Stake D, 
to C, by the firſt or ſecond Practice, which Line ſhall be per- 
pendicular or ſquare to the given Line AB. 

of T-HE 
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THE SIX TH PRACTICE. 


To deſcribe with the Cord, a Perpendicular Line at the End 
of a Right Line given, already traced. | 


HAVING upon the Paper the Line 4 b, perpendicular to 
the Line 6c, which muſt be deſcribed upon the Ground: 
To do this, from the Extremity A of the traced Line A B, 
meaſure (ſuppoſe) 10 Fathom, and drive a Stake, as at C; 
then take a double Line of 10 or 12 Fathom, and fixing the 
two End Loops upon the Stakes A and C, draw the Middle 
Loop towards E, and plant a Stake there; and taking the 
Loop off from the Stake A, put another Stake through it; 


and ſtraining the End of the Cord, fo that it range in a Line 


with the Stakes E and C, as at the Point G, fix this Stake 
there, and ſtrain another Line from the Stake A to the 
Stake G; the Line GA ſhall be perpendicular to the Line AB. 


OBSERVATION. 


Vo v may raiſe this Perpendicular at the End of a Line, 
by the help of the Semi- circle, ſetting it plum over the Stake 
at one of the Extremities, and directing the Baſe towards the 
other Extremity, you then place the Alhidade or Index over 


90 Degrees, and work as in the fifth Practice. 


THE SEVENTH PRACTICE. 
To draw, with the Cord, a Line parallel to a Right Line 


traced out. 


LET the two parallel Lines upon the Plan be ab and cd, 
diſtant from one another 12 Fathom, and let the Right Line 
CD be traced upon the Ground. At each of its Extremities 
C and D, raiſe a Perpendicular, according to the foregoing 
Practice; ſet upon each of them the Length of 12 Fathom 
as here, from C to E, and from D to F, and then draw from 
the Point E to F, the Line E F, which ſhall be parallel to 


THE 


the ſame C D. 
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F THE EIGHTH PRACTICE. 


; : Line traced out. 


$ To draw with the Semi-circle, a Line parallel to a Right at 
| 


LET the two parallel Lines upon the Plan (as in the fore- 


going Practice) be ab, and c d, which ſuppoſe diſtant from FIC. vill. i 
one another 50 Fathom, and that the Line A B were traced i 
upon the Ground, to which a Parallel ſhould be drawn at i 
the like Diſtance. From the Point C, taken at Pleaſure upon the 50 
Line AB, raiſe with the Inſtrument a large Perpendicular, þy 1 


the 5th Practice; then moving the Inſtrument to the Point B, 

50 Fathom diſtant from the Point C, direct the Baſe towards 
the Stake C, and the Moveable Index being upon 90 Degrees, 
direct by the Sights, a Stake towards E, and another to- 
wards F, and trace the Line E F, by the firſt or ſecond Pra- 
ctice, according to the Length it contains upon the Plan. 


/ 


OBSERVATION. 


WHEN there are ſeveral Lines to be drawn parallel to one 
given, there needs no more than to ſet off the Diſtances from 
one to the other, either after the ſeventh Practice, by raiſing 
Perpendiculars at the Ends, or according to this laſt, by re- 
turning the Square with the Semi-circle, at each of the 
Points meaſur'd off upon the great Perpendicular in the 
Middle, 


THE NINTH PRACTICE. 


To deſcribe, with the Line, an Angle equal to an Angle 
given upon the Paper. | 


1 TAKE upon the Plan a Length at Pleaſure, as here, of 

| ; eight Fathom. With this Interyal, upon the Point of the 

| { Angle a, deſcribe with the Compaſſes an Arch, as bc, FIG. 1x. 
which joins the two Sides of this Angle, and meaſure the 
Diftance of the two Points & and c, ſuppoſed four Fathom , 

which is call'd the Cord of the Arch. 4 ande. Then mea- 


. ſure 


' FIG. X. 


FIG, XI. 
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ſure upon the Line traced upon the Ground, eight Fathom, as 
ſrom A to B, and taking a Line of four Fathom, the Loop 


of which is fixed to the Stake A, and another of eight Fa- 
thom fix'd in like manner to the Stake B, join them together 
at the Point C, where drive a Stake; after which you draw 


the Line C B, which with the traced Line A B, makes the 
Angle BAC equal to that of the Plan. 


THE TENTH PRACTICE. 


To draw, with the Inſtrument, an Angle equal to an Angle 
 &rvenupon the Plan. 


# | 

M 4 SURE the Angle marked upon the Plan with the 
Protractor, by placing its Corner upon the Point a, and its 
Baſe along the Line 26, count how many Degrees there are 
from c to 4; as ſuppoſe thirty, keep this Number carefully 
in mind, that it be ſet off exactly upon the Ground, in ſup- 
poſing AB the traced Line, and the Point B that from which 
is to be drawn an Angle equal to that of the Plan. Set the 


Center of the Semi- circle as perpendicularly as poſſible over 
the Point B, and directing the Baſe to the Stake A, place 


the Index at the Point C, upon the fame Degree that you 
found upon your Paper with the Protractor, and by the 
Sights of the Index cauſe a Stake to be planted towards D, and 
draw the Line BD, by either of the firſt two Prattices, as 


beſt ſuits with the Bee contained between B and D. 


THE ELEVENTH PRACTICE. 


To draw with the Line, a Triangle equal to a Triangle 
given upon the Plan. 


LE x the "TT Triangle be abc; meaſure each of its 
Sides, and note them upon the Plan, then drawing the Baſe 
A B, found, for Inſtance, to be ten Fathom: take, accordi 
to the Meafure of the other two Sides, a Line of 12 F athom 
long, and fix it- by a Loop to the Stake A; and one of 9 Fa- 
thom, which fix in like manner to the Stake B; and joining 
their Extremities, as in C, drive a Stake there: then draw 


the 
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the two Lines AC and BC, and the Triangle AB C ſhall 
be like that of the Plan. 


TuE FIRST OBSERYATION. 


Ir the Triangle had the three Sides equal, which we call 
Equilateral, you need only take two Lines of equal Length 
with the Baſe, at the Extremities of which, having two 
Stakes run through the Loops, and joining the Ends of theſe 
Lines together above, you plant a Stake, where they inter- 
ſect, and then trace the two Lines, as before. 


THE SECOND OBSERVATION. 


IF the Triangle ſhould be ſo large that it could not be 
conveniently drawn with the Line, you muſt then meaſure 
one of its Angles, as that of a, with the Protractor, which 
ſuppoſe 50 Degrees, and the Side a b 100 Fathom, and ac 
120 Fathom. After having drawn upon the Ground the 


Line A B 100 Fathom, by the ſecond Practice, place the p! 


Semi- circle on the Point A, directing its Baſe to the Point B, 
and ſetting the Index to 5o Degrees, you direct the Stake C 
to 120 Fathom diſtant from the Stake A; after which, from 
the Stake C to that of B, you draw the Line CB, which 
with the Lines A C, and A B, form the Triangle demanded. 


THE TWELFTH PRACTICE. 
To draw an oblong Square, or right-angled Parallelogram. 


AFTER having meaſured the Length 2, and the Breadth 


bc of the Parallelogram deſcribed upon the Paper, and quo- 
ted them, as ſuppoſe 8 and 15 Fathom, trace out the Line 
AB of 15 Fathom, and upon one of its Extremities, as A, 


raiſe a Perpendicular of 8 Fathom long, as from A to C, by r15. x1 
the fixth Praffice. Then fix a Line ot 15 Fathomlong to the pLATE Ill. 


Stake C, and one of 8 Fathom to the Stake B; and where 
their Extremities meet, as in D, drive a Stake, and trace the 
Lines BD and CD, which, with A B and AC, will form 
the Parallelogram AB CD. 


THE 
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Tyr FIRST OBSERVATION. 


IF the oblong Square were much bigger than this, you 
muſt then raife, with the Inſtrument, two Perpendiculars 
upon the Extremities of the Line A B, according to the 
Obſervation on the ſixth Practice, and make each ot thoſe 
Perpendiculars equal to the Breadth of the Para]! Sram. 


THE SECOND : OBSERVATION. 


To draw a perfect Square, the Practice is the fame with 
that above, ſaving that the two Perpendiculars muſt be drawn 
as long as the Baſe of the Square. 


THE THIRTEENTH PRACTICE. 
To deſcribe, with the Line, an Irregular Figure of four Sides. 


SUPPOSE the Irregular Figure to be abc d, from the 
Point 4, with the Interval ac, deſcribe with the Compaſſes 
an Arch, as ce; and from the Point &, with the Interval & 4, 


make another Arch, as 47; meaſure the Lengths a b, Which 


FIG. XIII. 


ſuppoſe 25 Fathom, ac 9 Fathom, 64 11 Fathom, and the 
Cords of the Arches or Diſtances from c to e 10 Fathom, and 
from F to d 14 Fathom. Then trace upon the Ground the Line 
or Baſe AB of 25 Fathom long, and carry from 4 to E 
9 Fathom, and from B to F 11 Fathom; plant two Stakes 
in the Points E and F, and taking a Cord of nine Fathom 
fix d to the Stake A, and one of 10 Fathom long fix'd to the 


Stake E, bring their Ends to meet in the Point C, and drive 


a Stake there : Do the like on the other Side, as upon the 
Stake B fix a Cord of 11 Fathom, and one of 14 upon the 
Stake F, bringing their Extremities together in the Point D, 
and tracing the Lines AC, CD, DB, you form, with the 
Baſe AB, the four-fided Figure propoſed. 


THE FOURTEENTH PRACTICE. 
To draw an irregular Figure of four Sides with the Inſtrument. 
THE four-ſided Figure abcd, is here ſuppoſed to be 


confiderably bigger than the foregoing; as the Bale 4 b to 
3 be 
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= be 100 Fathom long, the Side ac 20 Fathom, and that of = 
| bd 30 Fathom, Meaſure, with the Protractor, the Open- 
ings of the two Angles that fall upon the Baſe a6; ſuppoſe 
here the Angle à to be 60 Degrees, and that of 6 100, quote 
all theſe Meaſures exactly upon the Plan, and trace out upon 
the Ground the Baſe Line A B 100 Fathom long, by the 
ſecond Practice; then place the Semi- circle upon the Stake F16. xv. 
A, and make an Angle of 60 Degrees, that is to ſay, equal to fl 
the Angle &a c upon the Paper, by the tenth Practice; make 11 
the Side AC 20 Fathom, according to the Plan, and drive a | 
Stake at C : Likewiſe from the Stake B make an Angle of 
100 Degrees, and et off 30 Fathom on the Side B D, plant 
a Stake at D, and trace the Line from D to C, which 4 
with the Lines C A and D B, and the Baſe AB, form an ir- | | 
regular four-ſided Figure, like that of the Plan, þ 


df 


OBSERVAT I'ON. 


Every Figure of many Sides, whether Regular or Irre- if 
gular, is called a Polygone. Polygones take their Names {| 
from the Number of their Sides, from the Square to the Fi- 44 
gure of 12 Sides, after which they haye no particular Name. co 


_ fs 


The Polygone of 5 Sides is called A Pentagone. 
%  » - An Nexamonc. 
. -- - An Moan. 
o& 8, | ..--. +. An nc. 
of 9. D +» An Faneagonc, 
“JJ «+. HR. 
of It . .. + .. An Endecagone. - 
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| THE FIFTEENTH PRACTICE. 
To deſcribe, with the Line, any Polygone whatſoever. 


SUPPOSE the Regular Polygone (a) to be of five Sides, 
called a Pentagone ; draw from the upper Angle (a) two 
Lines to the Extremities of its Baſe 6 and c, which will form 
the Triangle 4 b c. Meaſure one of theſe two Lines only, 
and quote it upon the Plan, the other being equal to it. 
'Then trace upon the Ground the Triangle C D E, like that IG. xv. 


Q of 
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of 46 c upon the Fiber by the eleventh Practice; which 
done, take two Cords equal to the Baſe DE, and putting 
their Loops over the Stake Cand D, bring their Extremities 
together in the Point G. Again ſhift the Cords to the Stakes 
C and E, and do the ſame in the Point F, and plant Stakes 
at F ad G. Then trace the Lines D G, G C, CF, and FE, 


which, with the Baſe DE, form a Regular Pentagone, like 
that of 4 in the Plan. 


OBSERVATION. 


For tracing any other Polygone whatſoever, you muſt 
reduce it into "Triangles, as in the foregoing Figure, and. 
transfer each of thoſe Triangles one after another upon the 
Ground, in the fame Order as they lie upon the Paper; 
which is to be underſtood as well of Irregular Polygones, as 
Regular; the only Difference being, that in Regular Poly- 
gones the T riangles are equal, and in Irregular ones they 


are all unequal. 
THE SIXTEENTH PRACTICE. 
To — any * whatſoever, with the Inſtrument. 


OBSERVATION. 


T uls may be performed two different ways; for it may 
happen, either that the Baſe of the Polygone may be deter- 
mind upon the Ground, or that a fix'd Point be given where 


its Center muſt neceſſarily be. 


THE FIRST WAT oF WORKING. 


SUPPOSE the Line BC be drawn equal to one of the 
Sides of the Octogone a, which admit to be 15 Fathom and 
4 Foot, meaſure upon the Paper, with the Protractor, one 
of the Angles made by the Meeting of two Sides of the 
Octogone, as c and i, which is called the Angle of 
the Polygone ;. ſet your Semi-curcle upon the Ground over 
the Point B, and make an Angle equal to that of the Octo- 
gone, which is 1 35 Degrees, according to the following 

Table; make the Side BI 1 5 Fathom and 4 Foot, which is 
the Length of the Baſe 4 c in the Plan; and do the ſame 
Work from the Points IHGFED, in all which fix Stakes, 


and 
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and trace the Sides of the Polygone ſrom one Stake to ano- 
ther, which will make it regular, and like that of à upon 
the Paper. 


THE SECOND WAY. 


IF the Center of the Oftogone only be determin'd upon 
the Ground, as the Stake A, you muſt draw, upon the Plan, 
Lines from the Center a to all the Angles of the Polygone; 
take the Length of one of theſe Lines, called the Radius, 
as az, the others being equal to it, and all ſuppoſed to be 
20 Fathom; then meaſure upon the Plan, with the Pro- 
tractor, the Angle made by the Meeting of two of theſe 
Lines or Radius's at the Center a, as 46 and ac, which, ac- 
cording to the Table, is 45 Degrees, and is called the Angle at 
the Center. Set the Semi-circle upon the Ground over the 
_ Centre-Stake A, and mark out, one after another, eight An- 
gles of 45 Degrees, by the tenth Practice; and upon each 
Line or Radius of theſe Angles, meaſure from the Stake A 
20 Fathom, and drive Stakes there. Then draw the Lines 
from Stake to Stake, and they form a regular Octogone, like 
that of the Plan. 


FiRST OBSERVATION. 


As there may ſometimes happen a Difficulty in drawing 
an Octogone, by reaſon one of its Points may preient it ſelſ 
to a Walk, inſtead of one of its Sides, you may do thus. 
SUPPosING firſt the middle Line K L. to be drawn 
upon the Ground, and the Center A determined upon it, 
inſtead of opening the Inſtrument to 4 5 Degrees, which is the 
Angle at the Center of the Octogone, open it only to the 


half, which is 22 Degrees and a half, and place a Stake on 


the tins A B at ſuch diſtance Hom A as will anſwer the 
Size you would give the Polygone; then take the Diſtance 
which the Stake B has from the middle Line & L, and carry- 
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ing it on the other Side, at right Angles to K L, you have the 


place of the Stake C for one Side of the e which 
you may finiſh by either of the foregoing Methods. 
Vo may do thus by all the regular Polygones, the num- 
ber of whole Sides is equal, taking the half of the Angle at 
the Center. 
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SECOND OBSERVAT ION. 


To make this ſixteenth Practice common to all regular 
Polygones, even from the Triangle and Square, to the Fi- 
gure of twelve Sides, or the Dodecagone, you may have 
Recourſe to the following Table, were are contain d the 
Angles of the Polygone, and thoſe of the Center; and tis 
ſufficient for the Work, to mezſure either one of the Sides of 
the Polygone, or the Line drawt: from its Centre to one of its 
Angles, which is the Radius. 


"aj Number of Degrees] Number of Degrees 
[Names oy ” FO] of the Angle of . of the Angle of 
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THIRD OBSERVATION. 


WIT R reſpect to irregular Polygones, you may make 
uſe of the Methods taught in this Exerciſe, either dividing 
them into 'Triangles, from a Point or Center taken in them 
at Pleaſure, meaſuring, with the Protractor, all the Angles, 
and, by the Scale, all the Radius's drawn to the Angles of 
the Polygone, ſetting . off upon the Ground the ſame Open- 
ings of the Angles, and the Lengths found upon the Plan; 
or elſe, meaſuring each Angle of the Polygone with the 
Protractor, and afterwards its Sides, as was juſt now men- 
tion'd above. 


— 
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THE SEVENTEENTH PRACTICE. 
To draw a Circle upon the Ground. 


SUPPOSE the Stake A to be the Centre of the Circle 
which you would deſcribe, meaſure, upon the Plan, the 
Diſtance from the Center 4 to the Circumference, as from 
a to b, ſuppoſe ſix Fathom, which is the Semi-diameter or Ra- 
dius; put the Loop of a Line of fix Fathom long over the Stake 


A, and the Point of a Tracing-Pin through a Loop made at the FIG. xvir. 
other Extremity B. Carry the Line and Tracing-Point quite PLATE lv. 


round about the Center A, till you come to the Place where 
you firſt began, as B, which traces your Circle entirely, 
obſerving that the Line be always ſtrained alike, that nothing 
interrupts it, and that the Tracing-Pin be conſtantly held in 
the ſame Diſpoſition, without varying its Point; beſides 
which, let the Stake in the Center A be held by ſome-body 
to keepi it perpendicular, left in ftraining the Line too much 
it give way, and make the Circle — than that of the 


Plan. 


OBSERVATION. 


IT is eaſy toapprehend, that the Application of this Exer- 
ciſe may ſerve for tracing Half or Quarter-Circles, and, ge- 
nerally, any circular Segment whatſoever. 


THE EIGHTEENTH PRACTICE, 
To draw an Oval upon the Ground. 


LET the Oval upon the Paper be a, whoſe longeſt Dia- 
meter only is determin'd 12 Fathom ; trace ont upon the 
Ground the Line A B of 12 Fathom long, and diyide it into 
three equal Parts, where plant Stakes, as in the Points C and 


D. Then take a Cord of the Length D B, or C A, with 


which trace lightly two Circles, from the Center-Stakes 
C and D, which Circles interſe& one another in the Point 
E and F; in theſe drive two Stakes, and the Points CDE F 


Stake 


ſhall be the ſour Centers of the Oval. Fix a Line upon the IO vv 


FIG. XIX. 
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Stake F, and 8 it juſt touch or graze upon that of D, 


range it by the Stakes Fand D, till it cut the Circumference 


of one of the two Circles, in a Point where you drive a 
Stake, as at G; do the ſame on the other Side, for planting 
the Stake H upon the Circumference; and from the Center 


F, without ſhifting the Line, draw the Arch GH, till you 


come to the Stakes & and FI. This done, ſhift the Line, 


and putting it upon the Stake E, do the ſame thing for 
planting the Stakes L and. I, and trace the Arch JL; then 
joining theſe Tracks with che two Portions of Cireles at the 


Extremities A and B, you deface the reſt of theſe Circles 


marked with Points, that you find within the Oyal, which 
is all that will then remain viſible. 


THE NINETEENTH PRACTICE. 


To trace an Oval, the two Diameters of which are determin'd 


upon the Paper. 
Lzr the Oval beabc d, the longeſt Diameter of which 


is 20 Fathom, and the ſhorteſt x 2, as quoted upon the Pa- 


per. Trace upon the Ground the Line A B 20 Fathom long, 


which terminate by two Stakes, and divide it into two equal 
Parts, as in the Point E, upon which raiſe a Perpendicular 
of 12 Fathom long, by the fourth Practice; letting fix Fathom 
on each fide the Point E; then take one of theſe Halyes as 
EC, and with a Cord lay it upon the great Diameter A B, from 


one of its Extremities, as from the Point B towards ; di- 
vide the Space that remains between F, and the Center E, 


into three equal Parts, and ſet off one of theſe Parts upon the 


ſame Line beyond the Point F, as at &: Then take the Diſ- 


tance from the Point & to the Center E, and ſet it off upon 


the other oppoſite Side, as from E to H, planting two Stakes 


there, to range with thoſe of the two Ends A and B ; and 


from theſe Stakes G and H, draw the two equilateral Tri- 
angles HG, and HL G, according to the firſt Obſervation 


of the eleventh Practice: This done, prolong the Sides of 
the Triangles indefinitely, and trace them lightly, as IHN, 


and I & MN, &c. and from theſe four Points G HIL, as He. 


ters, you trace the Oval in this Manner; putting the Loop 
of the Cord over the Stake G, n: it to the Extremity B, 
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and draw the Part of the Circle to the Indefinite Lines M 


and P, where you are to ſtop. Then ſhift the Cord of the 
ſame Length on the oppoſite Side, and fix the Loop upon V, 


from whence draw the other circular Segment, with the 


ſame Caution, to ſtop the Track when you come to the In- 
definite Lines N and O, and drive ſmall Spikes in the Inter- 


ſections of theſe Lines, as at the four Points MP NO. Then 


take a longer Cord, and putting the Loop over the Stake J, 
adjuſt its Length to the Point D, and trace the Arch N D 2, 
till you come to the Track and Spikes of the circular Seg- 
ments, with which the Tracing-Point ought to fall in exact- 
ly... Finiſh the Circumference of the Oval, by ſhifting the 


Loop of the Cord to the other Side upon the Stake L, ſrom 


which you deſcribe, in ike manner, the Arch O CP. Theſe 
two [Arches joining with the circular Segments, entirely 


cloſe the Oval; after which, you deface the Lines that ſerved 
only to the Conſtruction of it, that nothing remain but the 
bare Track of the Oval, which will be found proportion- 
able to, and like that of the Plan, which is ſuppoſed to be 


drawn by the ſame Method, as is generally made uſe of upon 
Paper. . | 


OBSERVATION... 


WHEN there are two Ovals to be drawn one within the 


other, as perhaps an Oval Walk about an Oval Baſon, ac- 
cording to the foregoing Practice, you have no more to do 


than to prolong the Lines of the Interſections, to the Breadth 


you would give the Walk, and from the ſame Centers draw 
the ſecond Oyal parallel to the firſt. 


THE TWENTIETH ANDLASTPRACTICE. 


To draw, upon the Ground, the Oval, commonly call d the 
: T Gardeners Oval. 


Ir you would draw an Oval at Pleaſure, without any 
Plan, or that you have one upon Paper, ſuch as the Oval (a) 
whoſe Diameters are not determined by Numbers ; trace 
upon the Ground the Line AB, which you are to termi- 

| 1 nate 
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nate with Stakes, and take thereon a Length at pleaſure, 
about a third, as from A to C. Set off the ſame Length from 
the Extremity B to D, and drive two ſtrong Stakes in the 
Points C and D, which are the two Centers of the Oval. Then 
take a Line without Loops, bring it about the Stake D, and 
extend it double to the Extremity A, where join the two Ends 


by a Loop, through which thruſt a Tracing-Point. Lead a- 
bout this Point from A to E, from E to F, from F to G, &c. 


taking care that the Line be always equally ſtrained, and 


that it ſlide and turn freely about the two Stakes C and D. 


Continue thus to carry the Line and Tracing-Pin till you come 


round again to the Stake A from whence you ſet out; and by 

the different Triangles which the Line forms ſucceſſively, in 
lengthening and ſhortening itſelf, it deſcribes the Oval with- 
out being ſhifted, according to the moſt uſual Method of Gar- 

deners, which has given it the Name of the Gardeners. Oval. 


"OBSERVATION. 


Ly 


If you would have the Gaidener's Oval paſs by four Points 


given upon the Ground, you have no more to do than to find 
the two Centers: theſe four Points being ſuppoſed to be thoſe 
of the extreme Diameters A B, and FH. Then take with 


the Cord half the longeſt Diameter B K, or 4 K, and from 


the Point F, or H, as Centers, deſcribe with the 'Tracing-Pin 
| Arches of Circles cutting the Line AB, in the Points D and 


C; which ſhall be the two Centers or Focus Points for tracing 
the Oval, according to the foregoing Practice. 


I Do not here enter upon the Demonſtration of theſe Prac- 
tices; they being ſufficiently known to ſuch as are. the leaſt 
skilled in Geometry: As to Gentlemen and Gardeners that 


will make uſe of them, they may be aſſured of their Cer- 


tainty, and that they are founded upon good Principles. 
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Of the Manner of making or dreſſing 


Ground, and of digging and removing 
the Earth. 


HEN you have made choice of a Piece of Ground, 

and determin'd the Extent that is to be encloſed with 

Walls, the next work is to dreſs it, and bring it as near a 

Level as is poſſible. But, as the Ground propoſed to be wrought 

upon, is almoſt conſtantly found une ven and irregular, you 

are indiſpenſably obliged either to make it according to its 
natural Sloping, or to reduce it to a perſect Level. 

APIE CE of Ground is {aid to be made upon its natural 
Slope, when following the Situation of the Place, without 
carrying out or bringing in any conſiderable Quantity of Earth, 
you do no more than fill up the Holes, and level the Hills, 0 
that the Ground be laid even and uniform throughout, accor- 
ding to its natural Declivity. 

IN Gardens that are dry and ſtoney, there ſhould be given 
but little Declivity, that Advantage may be made of the Rain 
and Snow- water; but in moiſt Grounds ſomewhat more Slope 
is neceſſary to carry it off, and in thoſe that are overflowed, 


we make Drains and Ditches all round, to Keep them dry and | 


make them fruitful. 


IT is called making a Piece of Ground perfectly level, 
when, by means of an Inſtrument call'd a Level, it is laid 
with ſach Exactneſs, that no manner of Slope remains thro”. 


the whole Extent of it. 
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The Practicec PART II. 
T 1s very rare to find Ground that can be reduced to a 


perfect Level; beſides its ordinary Situation, which is con- 
ſtantly uneven, and ſomewhat ſloping, the Expence neceſ- 


ſarily required to move the higher Parts of it to the lower, 


They made 

this Obſerva- 
tion in. laying 
out the Garden 
of the Tuille- 


ries. 


diſcourages People from courting this Perfection. Moſt Men 
chooſe rather to make Ground upon its natural Slope, ſo as 
to render it agreeable and inſenſible to the Eye, and ſcarce at 
all tireſome to the Foot; which has this Advantage too, that 
its Sloping ſerves as a natural Current for the Floods and 
Rain-Water, and if there are Baſons, they empty themſelves 
one into another, and are abways full; the waite Water running 
off, that you are not obliged to make Wells, to receive it. 
However, becauſe one is ſometimes obliged to lay certain 
Parts of a Garden to an exact Level, as the Walks about a 


piece of Water or of a Mall, c. I ſhall here give the Man- 
ner of doing it. 


THERE are abundance of 1 made uſe of for 


levelling upon the Ground, every one contriving them after 
his own Way; and, to hear what moſt ſay, there is no Level 


ſo exact, as that Which they have invented, and adviſe the 


Uſe of, excluſive of all others: But as, in Gardening, we are 
not to ſtand upon Niceties, and that the Ule and Facility of 


a Level is whatis moſt tobe regarded, I ſhall propoſe but two, 


the Water-Levyel, and the ordinay common Level. 

THE Water-Leveli is the beſt and moſt exaR, and is there- 
fore made uſe of for taking ſuch Riſings and Fallings of 
Ground as are conſiderable; eſpecially with relation to the 
conveying Water into a Garden. For which Reaſon I ſhall 
not ſpeak of it in this Place, but reſerve its Uſe to be ſhewn 


in the fourth Part of this Work, which treats of Fountains, and 


* * — 2 ⏑ ——— —— ̃ ů ꝙU ng + et 


the Conveyance of Waters. 

Tu E ordinary and common Level, though inferior to, 
and leſs exact than the other, is ſufficient, however, for the 
whole Buſineſs of leyelling a Garden. 'Tis this Level that is 


commonly employ'd in Gardening, the Ule of it is very eaſy, 


and the Readineſs of meeting with it every where, makes it 
willingly preferr'd to any other. 
Tris Inſtrument is no other than a Square or Level, 


like that uſed by Maſons, and other Artificers, as the Figure 
demon- 
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demonſtrates. The larger it is, the better for the Work; 
however, three Footh Length for each Side is enough. T ho 


the Uſe of it be very common, I thought it not improper 


to inſert it here, for the information of the Curious, and 
fuch young Perſons as are willing to improve themſelves in 
Gardening, reforming it from ſome Abuſes brought in a- 
mong Gardeners, and adding ſome Particularities but little 
known, which tend to a more ready and complete Perfor- 
mance of the Work. 
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To now if this 
Level be true, 
after bringing 
the Plummet 
to bear exactly 
on the Notch or 
Stroke on one 
Side, turn it 
End for End, 
and if the 
Plummet fall 
directly upon 
the ſameStroke 
the Level is 


F Fr 4. 


O 


— — 
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Br before I proceed to the Uſe of this Level upon the 
Ground, it may be requilite to make the following Obſer- 
vations. 


TRE Words Dreſſing, Levelling, making even and ſmooth, 


are equally made uſe of to ſignify the Action of harrowing or 
raking the Ground, to lay it every where ſmooth and even. 
WE call it Settling the Ground, when, by rolling it with 
great wooden Rollers, or by walking and treading upon it, 
we render it ſo cloſe, that it cannot be preſs'd or ſunk lower. 
To range level, or trace out any thing, there muſt be at 
leaſt three or four Perſons employed; ſome to carry the 
Stakes, and to change and remove them, as ſhall be direct- 
ed; others to ſtrain "and hiſt the Line. You may obſerve, 
there is no need to ſpeak in working, eſpecially at great 
Diſtances, where the Voice is eaſily loſt ; and as it is difficult 
to underſtand each other afar off, you may have Signs agreed 


upon between you, and ſhew with the Hand whatever you 


would have done: For Inſtance, if, in ranging a Stake upon 
a Line, the Stake ſtand too much tothe Left, youmuſt ſhew, 
by drawing PRE -- Hand to the Right Side, that the Stake 

R 2 ſhould 
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ſhould ſtand more to the Right; and fo raiſing or lowering 
the Hand ſignifies, that the Stake ſhould be ſet higher or 
lower: which Example may ſerve for all that is poſſible to be 
explained by Signs. 

For levelling you ſhould make uſe of a proper Day, 
when it is ſtill Weather, not too hot nor too cold; when it 
neither blows nor rains, and when there is not much Sun: 
All theſe are very injurious to the Sight, by the Refractions 
that make a great Diverſity in lowering or raiſing the Viſual 
Ray. A Day {omething cloudy and over-caſt, is beſt for le- 

There are Le- velling, ior the Stakes will then be {een beſt, and the Eye 
brag will more eaſily diſtinguiſh Objects that are far off. 
N *T'1s uſual to put a Linen-Rag, Paper, or Card, upon the 
Head of the Stakes or Ranging-Sticks, ſlitting the Head of 
them a little, and putting the Paper'or Card into the Slit ; 
which is a very great Eaſe and Relief tothe Sight, eſpecially 
in Lines of great Length. When the Paper or Rag is not ſeen 
plain enough, you cauſe a Man to hold his Hat behind the 
Stake, the white Paper appearing much plainer by the Oppoſi- 
tion of the Black of the Hat; and by this means, the Perſon that 
bourns may more eaſily diſtinguiſh all the Heads of the Stakes. 

"T'1s very material in tevelling, that the Heads of the Stakes 
be made very true, even, and of equal height; for the Line 
of Aim ſhould run exactly upon the Heads of them, and touch 
them all alike, in order to regulate the Level of the Surface of 

the Ground. 

IT is call'd Ear thing or Banking upa Stake, w hen, being 
drove into the Earth, tis found too high for the meaſure re- 
quired; as if a Stake were ſix Foot out of the Ground, and 
it ſhould be but four or five, according to the Level; you 
then cauie Earth to be brought, and make a Bank about the 
Foot of it, till it be of a due Height: ſo when a Stake is too 
low, you clear it at the Foot, and carry away the Earth, till 
it has the Height it ſhould have: | 

T 1s to be obſerved, that when we ſpeak of making * 

„ Rigole, Pattern-Line, or Furrow, 'tis not to open the Ground, as in 
| Raion me planting Paliſades, which ought rather to be call'd a Trench; 
_—_ raiſes, but tis to bring in Earth, and lay it along a Line firained 


our Gardeners from 
call them Pat- 
| tern-Lines ; and when they a are cut into the Ground, Furrems. 
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from one Stake to another, which forms a Pattern that ſerves 
to redreſs the Unevenneſs of the Ground. Theſe Pattern- 
Lines may be from twelve Inches to two Foot broad ; the 
Earth ſhould be trod upon to ſettle it, and afterwards raked 
over with a fine Rake, till tile Line juſt touches and grazes 
upon the Surface of it every where alike, without being con- 
fined. Furrows are ſometimes cut for the ſame Purpoſe in the 
ſolid Earth, when the Ground is too high, not only in Flats, 
but upon Banks and Slopes; in which caſe the Line is ſtrain- 
ed, and the Earth cut away, till it bear equally throughout. 
Turr make ule of ſmall wooden Stakes or Spikes, which 
are drove down even with the Ground, and quite over— 
head at the Foot of the Levelling Sticks, letting upon 


them the ſtanding Meaſure, and reducing them exactly to 


this Height, when they would not bank up, or clear the 
Earth from the Stakes, which is left to a Man's own Choice. 
Theſe Spikes are al ſo of ute to recover the Meaſures, in caſe 
the Levelling-Sticks ſhould be moved, or that they ſhould 
be voluntarily taken up as ſtanding, in the w ay, and to ſtrain 


the Line from the Head of one to the other, ior making the 


Pattern-Lines abovemention'd. 


WR EN the Ground is too une ven and rough, you muſt 


begin, firſt of all, to break it up with the Plough, to deſtroy 
the Weeds, and then harrow over every Part of it to level 
the Banks or Hillocks, and fill up the Cavities. I his ſerves, 
likewiſe, to render the Earth more eaſy and ſriable, as well 
for removing and tranirorting, as for driving the Stakes, and 
other things neceſſary. 

THERE remains no more, before I mpeg] to the Practice 
of Levelling, but to ſpeak of the Method of digging and 
removing Earth. | 

WHEN the Earth is to be dug or cut to make a Terraſs, 
Bank, Bowling-green, Canal, exc. they make ufe of Mat- 
tocks, Pick-axes, Spades, and Shovels : ; and there are Me 
who do nothing but fill the Baskets, Scuttles, and W ok 
barrows, that keep behind thoſe who dig. To forward this 
Work, ſuppoſing they have a great Height to cut, they un- 
dermine the Foot of it with a Pix-axe, and hollow it a little 
before them towards the Bottom, with this Precaution, that 
ao body go upon the Ground above, for fear it fall, and hurt 

the 
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the Men that are working below. When they have proceed- 


ed a little to hollow it round about, they cauſe the Men to 
retire, and getting a top of the Ground, where ſome Pieces 
of Wood have been droye in, with four or five Men to help 
weigh upon it, they throw down vaſt quantities of Earth at 
once. Experience ſhews that this Method forwards the 
Work extremely. When they meet with Rocks or Quarries, 
they make uſe of Gun-powder to blow them up, cramming 


the Powder into the Clefts of the Rock, or Cuts made in it, 


or elſe putting ſome ſmall Barrels of Powder at the foot of it, 
which they give fire to, by Trains laid for that purpoſe; and 
this they call Springing a Mine. 

IN digging away Ground, ſeveral Banks, which the 


French call * Witneſſes, ſhould be left till the Work be whol- 


ly finiſhed ; theſe ſerve to meaſure the Quantity of Rubbiſh- 
Earth, and to pay the Diggers by, who often cheat one by 
taking them away and charging a greater Height of Ground 
than there was. Theſe Diggers, or Terraſs-Makers, in 
France, are paid by the Cubical Fathom, which ſhould have 
ſix Foot every way, and contain, in all, 216 Cubical Feet; 
whereas the ſquare Fathom has no more than 36 Superficial 
Feet. | : 

Wx now come to the Manner of removing Earth, which 


is a very neceſſary Point to be known, taking notice, that 


it ſhould be always carried as little away as is poſſible ; theſe 
Works being very tedious of themſelves, and an unconceiy- 
able Expence, how ſhort ſoever the Diſtance be. 

THERE are four ſeveral Ways of carrying off Earth, in 
Carts drawn by Horſes, in Dorſers or Panniers carried by 
Aſſes, in Wheel-barrows, or in Baskets upon Men's backs. 
The beſt of the four is, without doubt, that which goes 
faſteſt, and coſts leaſt ; but the Difficulty lies in knowing 
well which that is. 

THE two firſt Ways are to be preferred, when the Place 
whither the Earth is to be carried lies far off; when it is 
near, Baskets and Wheel-barrows are better: by reaſon they 
embaraſs the Work- place lets than the Carts or Aſſes. 

CaRrTs with one Horſe will carry off about ten or twelve 
Foot Cubical of Earth, which is as much as five or ſix Turns 


of an Aſs that carries about two F Hot Cubical in his two Pan- 


niers; 
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niers ; but notwithſtanding this way of reckoning, Carts are 
always {ſomewhat the deareſt. 

WHEN the Diſtance is neither very far nor very near, 
you may make uſe either of Aſſes, or of Wheel-barrows and 
Baskets; and yet Iam of opinion, that of Aſſes will be found 
the beſt, for the following Reaſon. 

ALL Baskets and Wheel-barrows hold about a Foot Cu- 
bical of Earth; the Panniers that theſe Beaſts carry, hold 
about the ſame Quantity: But, as an Aſs has two Panniers, 
he carries twice as much at a time, ſo that one Turn of the 
Als is as good as two of the Basket or Wheel-barrow, and * 
coſts very little more, though there be a Woman or little 
Boy to lead him. There is, beſides, a good Reaſon for 
preferring theſe, for that the Aſſes loiter but little, they are 
uſed to a certain Pace, which, tho' ſlow, forwards the Work 
however, becaule tis conſtant from Morning to Night, with- 


'out any other Interruption, than that of a Baiting-time. 


IF you have a mind to make ule of Men that drive 

Wheel-barrows, and carry Baskets, twill be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to have people ſet over them to haſten them; theſe, 
in France, we call * Piqueurs, whoſe Buſineſs it is to pre- * Foremen, o, 
vent their holding Diſcourſe, and loitering the Time away Oeſeer, 
one with another; and above all, that they hinder not each 
other, but have different Ways made for them to go and come. 
The Wheel-barrow-Men make five or ſix Stages, and ſome- 
times more, according to the Length of the Way, deliver- 
ing full Barrows, and taking back empty ones, which is a wav 
of managing pleaſant enough to look on. 


THE FIRST PRACTICE. 


To ſet out a Level Line upon the Ground. 


SUPPOSE theGround be upon a flat Situation, as that of 
7 a Plain, and you 


v. DB. would reduce i 
1 Aas to a perſectLevel, 

* 8 you muſt do thus: 

JA Chute as even a 

” - Place as you can 

- Upon one of the 


Extremitys of the 
Ground, 


FIG. I. 
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Ground, as A; where fix two Stakes of five or ſix Foot high 
with very ſmooth Heads, for laying a Maſon's Rule upon 
them of eight or ten Foot long, which ſhould be very ſtrait, 


and ſtiff enough to lie without bending. Upon the Middle 


of this Rule ſet your Level, as you ſee at the End A, 0 
that the Plummet at the End of the Line, fix'd to the Head 
of the Level, light and fall exactly upon the Notches made 
on purpoſe in the Angle, and upon the Croſs-Leg of this In- 
ſtrument. If your Level rife higher on one Side than the 
other, ſink: the Stake on that ſide it ries, till it be of the 


ſame Height as the other ; and in this manner order theſe 


two Stakes, by raifing and lowering them, till the Level be 
exat. Then take the Level off the Rule, and placing your- 
ſelf at the End A, caſt your Eye along the Rule, and dire 
Stakes to be drove, at convenient Diſtances, the Whole 
Length of the Encloſure, as from A to B; and let them be 
ſunk or raiſed ſo that their Heads ſtand exact to the Height 


of the Rule, and exceed not the Line of Aim DD. This 


done, meaſure the Stake at the End B, whoſe Height, ſor 


Example, let be ſix Foot: Meaſure likewiſe one of the two 


that bear the Rule at the End A, whoſe Height ſuppoſe but 
half the other, that is to ſay, three Foot. Take the Diffe- 
rence of theſe two Heights, which is three Foot, and divide 
it into two, which makes one Foot and a half; and cauſe 
a Foot and a half of Earth to be taken from the Extremity AJ, 
and brought to that of B; but take heed, in removing this 
Earth, you ſtir not your Stakes and your Rule, which may 
be of farther Service to you. You are ſure, by this Operation, 
to have the Line C C perfectly level, being parallel to the 


Line of Aim DD. The Reaſon of which is, that the Stakes 


having fix Foot Height at the End B, and having but three at 
the End A, in lowering the Ground a Foot and a half at A, 
and raiſing it as much at B, the Stakes will be four Foot and 
a half high equally throughout. 


THE SECOND PRACTICE. 


To lay a Piece of Ground ſtrait and even, according to a 
„ VLWebel Line. 


To make the Level Line CC entirely ſtrait and even, aſ- 
er you have cauſed the Earth to be moved in grols from the 
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End A to that of B, take a very ſtrait Stick, and meaſure, 


at the End A, one if the two Stakes that "ua the Rule, 


whole Height is ſuppoſed to be four Foot and a half, in- 
cluding the Breadth of the Rule : Cut the Stick off to this 
preciſe Length, which ſhall be a portable Meaſure for all o- 
ther Stakes, gaging it from the Head in this Manner. Take 
the Stick, and apply it along the Stake D, which is no 
more, ſuppoſe, than three F oot high; and bring this Stake 


to four Foot and 
TS 2 B a half, by cau- 
la "|| {ing the Earth to 
= be cleared from 
— the Foot of it till 

Z it be of this 
5 Height. Then 


carry your Mea- 
figs 1 to the Stake E, which beige higher than it ought, that 


is, more than four Foot and a half, you bank it up by cau- 
ſing Earth to be laid about the Foot of it, which you beat 


and ram down, left it ſhould ſettle. T hus, having brought 


the Stake E to a fit Height, you proceed to the others; and 


by the ſeveral Works inſtanced in theſe two Stakes, you or- 


der them all in like manner, directing thoſe to be banked 


up that are too high, and thoſe to be cleared at Foot that 
are not high enough. This done, you takea Line of 12 or 
15 Foot long, which you tie to the Foot of the Stakes B and 
E, and ſtrain it as tight as you can; and in caſe the Stakes B 
and E are too far aſunder for your Line of 15 Foot, you ſet 
another Stake betwixt them of the ſame Height; you then cauſe 
Earth to be brought, or the Ground to be cut away along 
the Side of this Line, to make a Pattern-Line or Furrow ; 
and do the fame from Stake to Stake, ſtraining the Line, and 
making Furrows from one to the other, by which means you 
have the Line CC made very ſtrait, and perfectly level. 
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Stake A, as that at 


mention d, that is to ſay, by laying the Level acroſs again 
upon the Stakes D and F. Finiſh the Line 4 G in the ſame 
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THE THIRD PRACTICE. 


To adreſs an entire Piece of Ground, how large ſoever, and to 
lay it level. 
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THE Pattern-Line A B being carefully made, according 
to the F. ef ge Practices, let the Stake A be conſider'd as 
immoveable, bein | 
of Ule to park: F I G.W - 
the ſame Operation 5 
ſeveral Times, for Poa 
finiſhing and lay- e 
ing out the whole 1 
Ground, in the fol- , 4 $ 
lowing Manner. 
On the Line AE | >< 


fix the Stake CATS ODT 
much about the i Too, 


ſame Diſtance from 
the immoveable 


D, from which it 
ſhould not be dil- 
tant aboye three or 
four Foot at moſt. 
Then lay the Rule, 


and adjuſt the Level upon theStakes A and C 3 and to prove the 


Truth of this Operation, do the fame over the Stakes C and 
D, which with the two Lines 4 B and A E form a Triangle, 
and may ſatisfy you of the Exactneſs of your Performance, 
if all three agree. Then ſtake out, by the firſt Practice, the 
Line A Ez; and, by the ſecond, lay it exactly level, making a 
Pattern-Line of Earth. This done, place another Stake, as 4, 
about the ſame Diſtance from the immoveable Stake A, as 
the Stakes C and D were, and about three Foot likewiſe from 
the Stake D. Set the Level upon this for directing the 
Line AG, proving the Truth of the Work, as was now 


Manner 
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Manner you did the Line A E, and fo continue to direct the 
Levels, and make Pattern-Lines throughout the whole 
Ground, obſerving to keep thele Lines much about the ſame 
Diſtance one from another, as thoſe that are already made 
which being done with all neceſſary Exactneſs, you com- 
plete the Making of the whole Ground, by caufing a Line to 
be held by two Men, who are to ſtrain it very tight acrols 
from one Pattern to another, or rather from one Stake to 


another, by the help of which you take off the Banks, and 


fill up the Cavities between the Patterns, raking it all over: 

But as towards the Extremities of the Lines BE G, the Pat- 
tern-Lmes are fometimes ſo far aſunder, that the Cord can't 
be conveniently ſtrained from one to the other, you may 
remedy this Inconveniency, by planting the Stake I between 
the two Pattern-Lines A E and AB, ſo that the Head of it 
range with two of the Stakes already ſet, as I and K. Adjuſt 
the Stake ¶ to the Height of the others, and tying a Line to 
the Foot of it, you ſtrain it every way, filling in or taking 
away Earth, as Occaſion requires; and following it with 


the. RAKE, which levels the Space contained between the 
Stakes IK E B M. Do the fame for levelling the Places be- 


tween the other Pattern-Lines, which will make your 
Ground, how large ſoever, equally ſmooth and even 
throughout. 


OBSERVATION. 


As in a large Garden it would be very expenſive to make 
the whole Ground according to this Rule, it may ſuffice to 
dreſs and lay even the Places expoled to Sight, ſuch as are 
to ſerve for Parterres, Halls, Galleries, Cabinets, &c. and 


for thoſe that are deſigned for Wood, you dreſs only the 
Walks and Ridings, leaving the Squares and Middle-Parts 
of the Wood uneven and natural, as you found them. 
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THE FOURTH PRACTICE. 
To dreſs a Piece of Ground upon a Hanging or Slope-Lige. 


WHEN you meet with Ground naturally ſituated upon 


an eaſy Riſe, and would not be at the Charge of removing 


all the Earth, to reduce it to a perfect Level; you may dreſs 
it upon its natural Slope, in ſuch Manner, however, that the 


Riſe may be ſo eaſy and imperceptible, as not to be diſcern- 


ed in Walking, as it may be half an Inch or an Inch in a 
Fathom, upon the Length of the Hill-Side; to perform 
which, you do thus: Fix a Stake about four Foot high out 
of Ground, upon the uppermoſt Part of the Piece, as at A, 
levelling a little 13 0 7 
Spot for that . . D 0-16, I}. 
Purpoſe; and [| rr 

* another 8 f | * | | — NY 
the like Height ( | | Q 
at the End 2 8 = | Bi 
which is ſup- C B 
poſed to be the „ . 
loweſt Part of the Ground; then plant as many Stakes as are 
neceſſary betwixt theſe two, keeping their Heads in a Line 
with the Heads of A and B, that they exceed not the Viſual 
Ray DD. After which, take a Gage-Stick, or portable 
Meaſure of four Foot long, and apply it to all the Stakes, 


reducing them to the proper Height of four Foot, by earth- 


ea... ao 


ing them up, or digging away the Ground, as Occaſion re- 


quires. This done, make a ſloping Pattern-Line from A to 


B, as is taught in the ſecond Practice; by which you are 


to take away the Serpentine Surface, and correct the Inequa- 
lity of the Ground, which ſhould be laid very true, accord- 
ing to the Slope-Line CC. 


THE FIRST OBSERVATION. 


1 r you would lay out the whole Ground upon a gentle 
Slope, you are to perform the ſame Work ſeveral Times 
through the whole Extent of it, and finiſh it by Pattern- 


I | Lines 
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Lines and the Cord, as was juſt now ſhewn in the foregoing 
Practice, with this Difference only, that the Pattern-Lines 
muſt be ſloping. 


THE SECOND OBSERVATION. 


IMus x not omit to mention here, that the Place you 
deſign for a Parterre, aſter having been dreſſed as above- 
mentioned, requires ſtill another Work, which is to clear 


it of the Stones, and to run the upper Part of the Earth 


through the Screen, and to ſmooth it afterwards with -a 
fine Rake: Without this, it will not be fit to be chequer'd, 
and to trace out the Branch-work of the Embroidery. 

THIS is the beſt way that I know, to level and to dreſs 
Ground, and the eaſieſt and leaſt puzzling in the Execution, 
Here are none of the ill Cuſtoms that are ordinarily follow'd 
by ſuch as undertake to level; amongſt others, that of lying 
along upon their Bellies, and digging Holes in the Ground 
to ſit in, or kneeling down to the Height of the Ruler. 

HAviNG thus deliver'd the Practice of Dreſſing Ground, 


| ſituate either upon a Flat, or an eafy Slope; there now re- 
mains only to ſpeak of the Manner of making a Ground 


ſeated upon a Mountain or Hill-Side, which can be done no 
otherwiſe, than by the Help of Terraſſes; and this is what 
is to be found in the following Chapter. 
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Of different Terraſſes and Stairs, with 


their moſt exa&t Proportions. 


5 IS in this the greateſt Expence of a Garden conſiſts, 


and about which you ought to take the greateſt Care, 


when there is an abſolute Neceſſity, by reaſon of the too 
quick Declivity of the Ground, to ſupport the Earth with 


Terraſſes. There is no Diſpute but the "Tranſporting and 


Removing of Earth is a vaſt and exceſſive Charge ; yet 'tis an 


Expence ſo little ſeen, that though one of the moſt conſide- 
rable, it does the leaſt Credit to its Maſter, We are apt to 
think, when we ſce a Garden well made, with Terraſſes ex- 
actly level and well ſupported, that it muſt have been diſ- 
poſed fo by Nature; ſo that to know any thing of Works of 
this kind, we muſt have ſeen them performed, for they are 
hardly to be apprehended, when finiſhed and complete. 
You can't then be too circumſpect and wary in Underta- 
kings of this Sort, if you would avoid the Follies and Mi- 
ſtakes that ſome Men daily run into. 

W HEN you meet with a Piece of Ground whoſe Shelying 
is very ſteep, as perhaps of the Hill A, which you would 
make practicable for a Garden, it may be order'd three ſe- 
veral Ways. 

Firſt, By making Terraſſes one above another, at ſeveral 
Heights, and ſupporting the Earth with ſufficient Walls of 
Maſonry. ; > 

Secondly, By making ſuch Terraſſes, as will ſupport them- 
ſelves without a Wall, by means of Banks and Slopes cut at 
the Extremity of every 'Terrals. 

THE Third Way is, to make no Terraſſes in {trait Lines, 
nor long Flats between ; but only to contrive Landing-Places, 
or Reſts, at ſeveral Heights, and eaſy Aſcents and F _ 
0 


3 
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of Steps for Communication, with * Foot-Paces, Counter- . . wh 
Terraſſes, Volutes, Rolls, Banks, and Slopes of Graſs, placed f which 
and diſpoſed with Symmetry, which are called Amphi- % Bed is ſer 
theatres. Theſe Amphitheatres are adorn'd with Flowering- 8 K = 
Shrubs, Yews, and Horn-beam-Hedges breaſt-high, with = Throne is 
Vaſes, Caſes, and Flower-Fots, ſet upon Plinths of Stone. 88 
Nor muſt Figures and Fountains be here leſt out, as making 
the Perfection of theſe Pieces, whoſe Diverſity, as well in 
the diſpoſing, as in what they conſiſt of, yields a very agree- 
able Proſpect to the 5 as may be ſeen in the Deſign FIG. IV. 
here given. 8 
Oy theſe three Manners, that with the Slopes is the leaſt 
Expence, and that of the Amphitheatre the moſt magnifi- 
cent; ſo that Terraſs-Walls may be reckon'd to hold a Mean 
between the other two : That ought always to be choſen, 
which agrees beſt with the Situation of the Place, and the 
Charge one would be at in the Performance. | 
Tr E Architect, or he that is to give the Deſign of a Gar- 


den, ſhould carefully conſider the Slope and Winding of 


the Hill, and raiſe and deſcribe the Profil of it very correct- 


ly; that by making the beſt Advantage of the Situation, arid 
diſtributing its Terraſſes with Husbandry and Diſcretion, 
there may not be a great deal of Earth to remove, but that 
What is taken from Places that are too high, may ſerve to raiſe 
and make good thoſe that are too low, which ſhould be done 
with ſuch Prudence and Circumſpection, that you ſhould 
neither be obliged to bring in the Earth, nor haveany to carry 
away, when your Terraſſes are finiſhed: 

I SHALL obſerve the lame Order here, as Thave done in 
the foregoing Chapters; explaining certain Terms, and 


making ſome neceſſary Oblervations, belore I enter upon 


the Practice of the Conſtruction of Terraſſes. Ihe Obſer- 
vations that are in theſe three Chapters, though Jeparatcd, 
have ſuch Relation to each other, that they may equally ſerve 
every where; but as they would have been too long and te- 
dious all together, I have endeavour'd to ſet each of them in 


its proper Place, and to chuſe ſuch as ſuit beſt with the Sub- 


ject of each Chapter. 
TERRASSES ſhould not be made too frequent, nor too 


near one another; that 1s, you ſhould always make as few ot 
then; 
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them as poſſible ; and by means of Levels, or Flats, conti- 
nued as long as the Ground will permit, avoid the Deſect of 


Meudon,tho' s heaping Terraſs upon Terraſs, there _ nothing more diſ- 


e moſt 
1 45 Gar- 
dens that are. 


+ Ligne d' ar- 


1 


3 one agreeable in a Garden than to be conſtantly going Up-hill, or 


Down-hill, without finding ſcarce any Refti ng-Place. 
WHAT we call the Level, or Flat, is the Space of Ground 
contained between the Slopes: of two Terraſſes; : that is to 
ſay, the Platform ſuſtained by the Walls or Banks of the 
1 which, in Fortification, is call'd the Terra- 
ain. : 
f WHAT is meant by taking the Profil of a Mountain, is, to 
level the Slope of it exactly, and to quote all the Stations 
upon the Plan, for gaining preciſely the Crooks and Windings, 
to which regard muſt be had in the general Diſpoſition of the 
Garden. 

T IS called Obſerving Downwards, which is a Term 
much in uſe among Workmen, when they begin to reckon 
from the Top of a Pole, Deſcending, to ſet off any Mea- 
ſure; as tis called, on the contrary, Obſerying Upwards, when 
they begin Below, and work Aſcending. 

IN the following Operations, the ſame Level is made uſe 
of, and is applied in the ſame manner, as was taught in the 
preceding Chapter; and ſo likewiſe are the Line and the 
Rake for evening and ſmoothing the Ground, and for ma- 
king the Pattern-Lines and Furrows. 

To the Uſe of Stakes and Spikes, muſt be here added that 
of long Poles of 15 or 20 Foot length, becauſe Stakes are 
too ſhort for levelling Stations upon the Deſcent of a Moun- 
tain, Theſe Poles are ſet upright on end by a Plum Rule, and 
at top of them is fixed a piece of white Paper cut ſquare. 

TE Place where the Level is ſet for performing the 
Work of Levelling, is called the Station, ſo that one Caſt ofthe 
Level is contained between two Stations. 

THE Verge-Line, in the Buſineſs of Terraſſes, is the 
Place where the Corner oſ a Wall, or the Bank of a Terraſs, 
comes to terminate. 


THERE are alſo ſome other " ROY in Uſe among the 


French, which I ſhall not take upon me to explain, Teing 


nothing to the purpoſe of the Engliſh Gardener. 
You 
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You muſt conſtantly obſerve to lay your Terraſſes, with 
a ſmall inſenſible Declivity for carrying off the Water, as 
an Inch, or half an Inch in a Fathom, on the Length of the 
Terraſs: And this Shelving is always to be made“ length- t 4 here 
wile of the Terraſs, and never breadthwiſe. called th 
TISs much better to cut your Banks out of the fol 2 Ke. 
Earth than to build them up with made Ground and Hur- commonly the 


dles ; they keep infinitely better when they are of the natural 7” pound Had 


in our Gar- 


Earth, and coſt leſs the Making: However, when you cannot gens; but this 
do otherwiſe, you muſt make uſe of Hurdles and Faſcines, F*7 #9995 


to be under- 


as is taught at the End of this Chapter. flood to drop 
6 a 4 7 
THE FIRST PRACTICE. the Hill does. 
To cut a Hill lengthwiſe into Terraſſes ſuſtained by Walls 
of Maſonry. 


LET the Steps of the Building A, ſituate upon the Top 
of a Hill, be the Place where you would have the firſt Ter- x16. v. 
raſs begin: Meaſure upon the Profil, Fig. 2. the Length of 
this Terraſs, which is quoted 30 Fathom ; and let a pretty 
long Pole be held at the End of 30 Fathom, as at B, Fig. 5. 
putting a Piece of Paper or Linen-Rag about the upper End 


of it. Make a little Spot ſmooth at the Foot of the Build- 


ing, as at A, and plant your Level there for making a Pat- 
tern-Line, as was taught above in the firſt Practice of the 
foregoing Chapter ; with this Remark, to ſink or raiſe the 
Pole at B, till the Head or upper End of it be exactly in a 
Line with the other Heads of the Stakes, that is to ſay, till 
it range preciſely with the Line of Aim E. Set this Pole 
very upright, by a Plum-Rule, and work up the Foot of it 
with Rubble in Mortar, for fear its own Weight, or the 
Wind, ſhould throw it down, it not being ſufficient barely 
to drive it into the Ground, as you do the Stakes. 'Then 
take the Height of one of the Stakes that bear the 
Ruler upon which the Level was ſet, including alſo the 
Breadth of the ſaid Ruler, all which is here ſuppoſed to be 
four Foot; and meaſure four Foot downwards upon the 
Pole B, adding what is neceſſary for the Declivity, or Fall, 
n 30 Fathom, which here may be 15 Inches, making in all 


flve 
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five Foot three Inches, which being marked upon the Pole 


with a Piece of Charcoal, determines the Level and Fall of 


the Terraſs. This done, meaſure the Height the Terraſs 
ought to have, according to the Profil, Fig. 2. which is 
quoted 1 5 Foot, and ſet 15 Foot downwards again from the 
Charcoal Mark before made, and let the Foot of the Pole 
be cleared or banked up as the Ground requires, exactly to 
this Height. In like manner make a little Spot even at the 
Foot of the Pole B, as you did at A, for ſetting the Level; 


and let another Pole be planted at C, according to the Di- 


ſtance ſpecified in the Profil, thus repeating the ſame Work 


at every Station down to D, you dreſs all the Lines of your 


leyeral Levellings. | 
_ Onrunyarion: 


Tus Work being done, affords you only one ſingle 
Line upon the Length of the Hill, and at one of its Extre- 
mities; wherefore, to complete the entire Making of your 
Ground, the following Practice muſt be added. 


THE SECOND PRACTICE. 


To make the whole Ground of Hill breadthwiſe, cutting it 
into Terraſſes, ſupported by Walls of Maſonry. 


SUPPOSE the foregoing Work to be done from the Top: 


of the Hill A, where the Building ftands, to the Bottom Y, 


in as many Stations as there are Terraſſes; you muſt do as 
much at the other End F, firſt making a Level Line from A 


to F, near a Parallel to the Building. Place the Level upon 


the Line A F, fixing a new Stake to bear the Rule, and 
make uſe of the Corner Stake A, according to the third 
Practice of the preceding Chapter; and make a Pattern- 
Line or Furrow from A to F, planting a Stake at J, which 
muſt be brought to the exact Height of that at A, for ſetting 
the Rule and Level upon it, as you fee at F; then going 
down the Hill from F to J, make the ſame Number of Sta- 
tions as you did at the other End from A to B, always ob- 


ſerving to make the Terraſſes of the ſame Lengths and 


Breadths, as near as poſlible; and at eyery Station carrying 
a 
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a Level Line acroſs from one Pole to the other, as from B 
to G, from C to H, and from D to J, to regulate the Level 
of each Flat. This done, you lay the whole Extent of theſe 
Terraſſes to rights, by the help of Furrows and Pattern- 
Lines made down the Middle, and from Side to Side, an- 
ſwering the Level of the two Lines at the Extremities A and 
F, according to the third Practice of the foregoing Chapter. 


OBSERVATION. 


Y 0 cannot finiſh the Verge-Line of the 'T erraſſes till after 


the Walls are built : When that is done, youmay fill up the 


Holes to the Level of the Ground, which is uſually kept for 


the laſt Work, to take up the Earth that may poſſibly remain 
to be diſpoſed of. . 


HE THIRD ERACTICE. 


To cut a Hill Lengthwiſe into Terraſſes, ſupported by Banks 
and Slopes of Turf. 


Ir, by reaſon of the Expence, you would not ſupport 
your Terraſſes with Walls, but content yourſelf with cut- 
ting the Ground into Slopes, which 1s the ſecond Manner 
of making the Hill A practicable, Fig. 1. place your Le- 


vel at the Foot of the Building A, according to the jirſt 


Practice of this Chapter, Fig. 5. and meaſure upon the 
Profil, Fig. 3. the Length of the upper Terraſs, which is 
quoted 30 Fathom ; carry this Meaſure from the Foot of the 
Building 4, and plant a Stake at the Extremity of it, as at 
B, which ſhall terminate the Verge of the firſt Slope. 
Cauſe a Pole to be held ſix Foot beyond it, which, accor- 
ding to the Profil, is the Foot of the Slope as at C; and 
borning it to the exact Height of the other Stakes, ſet it very 
upright, and work up the Foot of it as before mentioned. 


Mark upon this Pole downwards, the Height of the Stakes, 


the Thickneſs of the Ruler, and the little Fall for carrying 


off the Water; and ſetting all this from the Top of the Pole, 


make there a black Mark, which ſhall determine the Level- 


Line of the Terraſs. After which, you carry a Pattern-Line 


2 | from 
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from A to B. Meaſure downwards again upon the Pole from 
this Mark, the Height the Terraſs ſhould have, which is 
ſuppoſed to be 10 Foot; and bank up, or clear away the 
Earth from the Foot of the Pole, till it be of the right Height; 

and ftraining a Cord from the F oot of the Pole C, which de- 
termines the Bottom of the Slope, to the Foot of the Stake B 
aboye, which determines the Verge, you cut this Bank with 
the Spade, making a Furrow or Pattern-Line by the Cord ; 


aſter which, you remove the Level to C, D, exc. where you 


always n the ſame Work to the "uy Bottom of the 
Hill 


THE FOURTH PRACTICE. 


To make the whole Ground of a Hill breadthwiſe, by cutting 
it into Terraſſes, fapporied by Banks and Slopes of T urf.. 


To cut the whole Hill 4 into Shs and to dreſs it 
throughout, I ſuppoſe the Work abovementioned to be done 
upon the Profil, from the Building A to the Foot of the 
Hill E. You muſt then begin to do the fame at the other 


end F, by making a level Pattern-Line from A to F, as 


was done in the ſecond Prattice of this Chapter. Placing 
the Level at F, you make the ſame Stations from Fto E, 
from G to H, from HT to I, at the Bottom; as you did on the 


| other fide from 1 to E, ſtill obſerving the fame Lengths and 


Breadths of the Flats, and to make at every Station a very level 
Pattern-Line from fide to ſide. This done, before you cut the 
Slope, dreſs the whole Extent of yourF lats throughout, ac- 
carding to the third Practice of the foregoing Chapter. 
As for the Banks, to cut them well, and make them ex- 
act to their Slope, you muſt, upon the Line K L, which 
determines the Verge-Line of the firſt Slope, drive a Row 
of ſhort Stakes at every twelve Foot Diſtance, and ſet the 
like Number at the ſame Diftance in the Line MN, which 


| terminates the Foot of the Slope. Then ſtrain a. Cord from 


every Stake to its Oppoſite, and make a Pattern-Line or 
Furrow, a Foot broad, from Stake to Stake. For making 
the Slope, which is thus interſected by Furrows, do as is 
deſcribed upon the ſecond Terraſs at O; put the Loop of the 
Line upon any one Stake, no matter: which, and ſtrain, and 

2 carry 
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carry it about, every way, from one Furrow to another ; 
following it with a Man, to cut and clear away with his 


Spade thoſe Places where the Earth lies too high, and keep- 
ing exactly to the Line without forcing it any way; thus 


making a Communication between one Furrow and ano- 


ther, you lay the whole Slope perfectly ſmooth and even with 
| the Rake, 


THE FIRST OBSERVATION. 


Ir the Situation be ſuch, that the Slope cannot be cut out 


of the ſolid Ground, you muſt then bring in Earth to make 
Pattern-· Lines at every twelve Foot diſtance, and ſettle and 


dreſs the ſame by the Cord, till every Place lie full and 


handſome, without forcing or bearing it up; and then fill 


up the Spaces between, dreſſing the whole Length of the 
Slope, in the ſame manner as was juſt now delivered. 


THE SECOND OBSERVATION. 


WHEN the Slope does not exceed ſeven or eight Foot, 
inftead of the Cord, you may make uſe of a Maſon's long 
Ruler, that is pretty thick, and will not warp, which you 
bed and apply upon the Slope, and dreſs the whole Sur- 
face of it by, provided ſtill that the Edges of the Ground, 


above and below, are laid very level. This Method is of 


great uſe for the ſhort Slopes of Terraſſes and Bow ling- 
Greens. 

'I SHALL not give any particular Practice here for the Bu- 
ſinefs of making an Amphitheatre upon the Side of a Hill, 


which would be unneceſſary, becauſe theſe Pieces being 


compoſed of Terraſſes, Banks, and Slopes of Turf, you 
need only follow what has been delivered concerning them in 
the foregoing Practices. 

Ir your Slopes are not cut in the ſolid Ground, and the 


Earth brought in to make them can't ſupport itlelf, there is 


then required a great deal more Work in their Conſtruction, 
and you will be obliged to make uſe of wattled Hurdles and 
Faſcines, in the following manner. 


AFTER 
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AFTER having laid the Earth one Foot high, beginning at 
Bottom, you muſt ſpread upon it a Bed of Faſcines, or 


Hurdles, fix Foot wide, in Rows one againſt another, and 


diſpoſe them 1o, that the great Ends, or Roots, may lie next 


the Face of the Slope, and come within a Foot of the Sur- 


face; then lay another Bed of Earth upon this, and con- 
tinue the ſame to the Top. 

THE beſt Faſcines and Hurdles are thoſe made of. green 
Wood, as the Branches and Boughs of Willow, becauſe caſi- 
ly taking Root, they faſten themſelves the better in the 
Ground. It is good to leave their Roots, where they arc 
not troubleſome, for that they may be of uſe to maintain 
the Band. Over this Wattled-Work, you lay the Turf, af- 
ter covering it with half a Foot of Earth. 

For the Proportion of Banks, they uſually give them 


Two Thirds of their Height, that they be not too ſteep; 


and ſometimes but a Half, or a Third of it, eſpecially in 
little ones. Some make the Baſe of their Slopes equal to 
their Height, others lay them with a Line below the Dia- 
gonal of the Square, becauſe the Moiſture falling always 
downwards, the 'Top becomes dry in Summer, which makes 
the Grals wither and die away. 

THe Nature of the Ground, upon which you i theſe 
Banks of Turf, ſhould alſo be conſidered ; for, it the Earth 
be of a ſtrong Body, and of a binding. Quality, it will al- 
moſt ſupport itſelf, and the Allowance of ſix Inches to a 


Foot in Height, will be enough to keep the Bank up very 


well; whereas, if the Earth be looſe and gravelly, nine Inches 
to a Foot is the leaſt you can give it. 
As to Terraſs-Walls, you ſhould, before you build them, 


conſult the natural Bottom of the Soil; for the Maſonry 
ſhould be ſet upon firm Ground, and a good Earth. In 


Ground that is ſandy, loole, and boggy, they make uſe of 
Gratings of 'Timber-W ork, Flooring-Pieces, Plates, and 
Piles, for {ſecuring the F oundations of the Walls. 

THE Diminution and Battering of Walls, ſhould be in 
proportion to their Height, becauſe of the Thruft of the 
Ground. For very high Walls, you may make them batter 
a fifth or ſixth Part of their Height, that is to ſay, two Inches 
in a Foot; for Walls from 15 to 20 Foot high, an Eighth 

Part; 


Luxembourg at Paris; the Plan of which is very ingeniouſ- 
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Part; and from 12 to 15 Foot high a ninth Part; for low 
Walls of fix or feyen Foot high, a Twelfth Part; "and ſo of 
others: 'Their Thickneſs alſo ſhould bear proportion to their 
Height, and the Nature of the Ground. 

To come now to Stairs: You ſhould always place them 
as ad vantageouſly as poſhble, as at the lower End of the Walk 
of a Parterre, or facing ſome of the principal Lines, and 
never in Obſcure and By-places. They ſhould alſo be let at 
ſuch Diſtances that one need not go far to find a place to go 
down. They are ordinarily built with Steps of Maſonry, 
but may be made of Graſs, which when well kept, are very 


g ggreeable to the Eye. 


You ſhould obſerve to make your Stairs of very caſy 
Aſcent, and the Steps as few as poſſible: Their Number 
ſhould be unequal, and ſhould never exceed 11 or 13 in 
a Flight, without a Half-Face, or Reſt of two Paces broad, 
and as long as the Going of the Stairs. Each Step may have 
15 or 16 Inches Tread, to five or fix Inches Rite, or Height, 
including a quarter of an Inch Fall, which each Step ought 
to have for carrying off the Water, that otherwiſe would 
injure the Joints, where one Step is ſet upon the other. 

As cEN Ts without Steps, ſhould be taken as far as con- 
yeniently may be; to avoid too great a Steepnels, they are 
generally ſupported by Terraſs-Walls, or Slopes of Turf; 
and to hinder the Torrents of Wet from ſpoiling them, there 
are Checks of Graſs, or Wood, laid at certain Diſtances, to 
turn the Water off to the Sides. 

TRE two firſt Plates that follow, afford Examples of all forts: 
of Stone-Stairs proper for fine Gardens: The firſt of theſe 
Plates contains four Aſcents of Stairs, that are executed in the 
Royal Palaces ; the Ornament and Beauty of which, may be 
conſulted on the Place. I have given the Plan, and upright E— 
levation of each, with the Scale, that you may judge of their 
Proportion. 

THE firſt Figure is the great Stairs in the Garden of Mon- 
heur the Duke of Orleans at dt. Cloud, which leads from the 
Caſtle to the Caſcades. 

THE ſecond Figure is the little Stair in the Garden of 
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ly diſpoſed; it is ſituated in the middle of the Terraſſes, 


over- againſt the Baſon. 


TE third and fourth Figures repreſent two Stairs of 
the Garden of the Tuilleries at Paris. The biggeſt is ſeated 
at the End of the Garden, as you go down from the Terraſs 
by the Side of the River to the great Octangular Baſon ; 
and the leſſer is upon the Terraſs, by the Side of the Riding- 


" 


| houſe. 


TEE ſecond Plate contains ſeyen ſeveral Stairs which are 


not yet executed. The great one differs from the others, in 
that you go up at each End of it; as you ſee by its Plan and 


Elevation, Fig. 1. Aſter the firſt four or five Steps, you have 
2 Half- Pace, and a Flight, that leads yon to the Terraſs 
above. The Compoſition of it is particular enough; and tho 


adorned with plain Pannels only, is yet enriched in the Middle 


with a fine Baſs-Relievo, and Ruſtick-Work : This Stair is 
proper only for a Place, where the Middle is taken up by a 
Parterre, or ſuch like Work, and where the Walks lie upon 
the Sides that anſwer the two Aſcents. 

IN the ſecond and third Figures, are two Stairs at the Cor- 
ner of a Terraſs; one is of an octangular Form, and the other 
a perfect Square: They are ſuppoſed to be upon the Point of 
a Wood, with a Seat placed where the Angle is chamfered 
off, and two Terraſs-Walks that meet and make the Corner. 
Theſe Stairs have a Deſcent facing each Walk, together 
with a large Half-Pace and Steps that lead to the Bottom. 

In the fourth Figure, you ſee a Stair of a very ſingular 
Contrivance, which is proper at the End of a Gooſe-foot 


cut in a Wood; its Form is Oval; and fronting each Walk, 


there are Deſcents, with ſmall Banks of Graſs betwixt, lined 


with Tablets of Stone, which interrupt the Flight; and a- 


bove are Yews planted regularly, for Ornament. 'Theſe 
three Deſcents bring you upon a large Oval Half-Pace ; from 


- whence, by other circular Steps, you go down to the Gardens 


below. : | 
IN the three following Figures, are little Stairs that are 
very plain; one of which is contrived for the middle of a 
Bark of Turf, Fig. 5. the other is a Stair Horſeſhoe-taſnion, 
Fig. 6. with a Fountain between the two Flights; the whole 
accom- 
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CHAP. III. of Gardening. 


accompanied with a Wood, from which it makes a Deſcent, 
as is allo the little Stair repreſented i in Fig. 7. 

So much for Stairsof Stone; I now come to ſpeak of thoſe 
of Grals, which form Amphitheatres, Riſes and Banks of 
Turf, as may be ſeen in the 3d Plate. 

AMPHITHEATRES are proper for regulating the Aſcent 
of ſuch Hills as one would not cut into high and too frequent 
Terraſſes, on account of the Conveniency of walking; Riſes 
and Banks of Tur do well at the End of a Walk, and in 
the Niches and large Receſſes of a Hedge, uſually made for 
the Decoration of Groves. Stairs and Steps of Turf ſerve in 
the Deſcents from ſuch Terraſſes as are ſupported with Slopes 


of Earth, but never ſnculd be made in Walls of Maſonry, 


where the Steps muſt neceſſarily be of Stone; whereas in 
Slopes of Graſs, Steps of Stone may be let as making a very 
agreeable Variety, and diſtinguiſhing the Verdure. 

Tur firſt Figure ſhews an Amphitheatre of Turf at the 
Deſcent of a Wood, and at the Head of a great Canal : the 
upper End of it is partly bounded by a Hedge with Niches 
and Figures in Terms: it is filled with a great Baſon that 


has a jet which is ſeen from the middle Walk, and that of 


Horſe-cheſnuts planted along the Terraſs. This Eſplanade 13 
ſupported by a low Wall of Maſonry cover'd with a Trellis and 
Yews, which Wall advances in the Front of the Amphitheatre, 
and is interrupted by two winding Slopes, which lead down 
tothe Walks below, where they terminate in Scrolls compleat= 
ed by the circular Corners of the Piece of Water, with a Yew 
to denote their Center. On the middle of this Terraſs above 
is ſet a Bench, with Yews regularly placed on each Side. At 


the Foot of the Wall is a Half-pace continued to three Graſs- 


Steps, and lower is another Flat which runs on to a Slope, the 
Foot of which brings the Declivity down to the Water's Edge. 
The two Walls, the Steps, and the Slopes of Graſs, with the 
three Landing-places, lie very well in view, and make an 
agrecable Variety. and all thele together compole the Amphi- 
theatre: this might be enriched with Vaſes and Flower-pots 
upon every Halt-pace Without the Ornament below, which 
ſets it off very much; 'tis a fmall Caſcade or Buffet of Wa- 


ter, adyancing forward in the middle, upon which are two 


young 
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young Tritons with their Shells, and three water-Spouts, 
which fall into a little Baſon, that diſcharges itſelf by a Sheet 
into the great piece of Water. Upon the Sides and at the two 
Ends, are four Salvers of Water, that fall again by a Sheet 
into the ſame. Between theſe laſt are ſet two * Sweating 
Rocks, that is, ſuch as have a Water-bubble at top which 
breaks upon little pieces of Rock-work, down to the level 


of the Water. This Buffet is ſupplied by the great Baſon 


above, the Fall from which is ſufficient for the purpoſe, 
The Ground beyond the winding Aſcents, is cut into Ter- 
raſſes and Under or Counter-Terrafſes ſupported with Slopes 
of Turf, Except the upper Wall which runs all along in 
Maſonry. 


THE Amphitheatre which preſents itſelf in the 2d Figure, 


1s fit for a place, where the Fall is not 1o quick, as it ma 


be the Slope of a little Hill, where the Declivity below 
may be thrown into a Bowling-green, on a hanging Ground ; 

and where a Canal, as in the foregoing Deſign, cannot be 
made, becauſe the Level of the Water would require the 
Fall from above to be much greater. The Head of this am- 
phitheatre forms a ſquare Hall, ſurrounded with Porticos and 
natural Arbours, which have an admirable Effect below ; it is 
filled with a Square Baſon, hollowed out at the Corners with 
a Zet-deau in the middle. The Decoration at the farther 
End is heightened by Figures ſet between the Arches. The 
Earth in front of the Baſon, is ſupported by a Wall, divided 
into ſeveral pannels and pieces. of Ruftick Work. In the 
middle are two Cups ſupplied by a large Bubble of Water, 
which diſcharge it again by Sheets, into a pretty large Baſon, 
which poſleſſes all the Space between the Terraſs-walls 
and the Foot of the circular Slopes. Theſe, Cups are enriched 
with Rock-work, and make a very good Effect at a diſtance; : 
they are alſo accompanied with two Spouts on the Sides, 
the Water of which comes from the Reſervoir or Baſon 
above. The Slopes return ſquare at firſt, and then form part 
of a Circle; they are ſupported on one ſide by Terraſs-walls, 
differently from thoſe of the former Amphitheatres, which 
were by Slopes of Graſs: on the other ſide is a riſing Ground, 

with a Wood of Foreſt Trees, hid by a Horn-beam Hedge 
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with Balls upon it, which makes a ſmall Return at the Ends, 
to give Entrance under Arbours, which are backed with the 
ſame Wood. They have alſo ſmall Ribs of Graſs laid in 


Zigꝛac, to break the Current of the Water, and to throw it 


into the Wood upon the Sides. Theſe two Slopes lead down 
to a large Flat, ſupported by a Bank of Turf, that breaks 


forward before the Baſon, and the two Walks at foot of the 


circular Slopes, in which are made Steps of Graſs. At the 
Head of this Bank, you ſee Yews and Pots of Dutch Ware, 


ſet upon Plinths of Stone, and at the foot of the Slopes are 
four fine Figures. The Bottom is filled with two large Beds 


of Graſs on a hanging Level, bordered with Walks and 
Yews. One may ſuppole it a Bowling- green, by continuing 
the Bank all round, or bringing the Sides of it off to nothing 
at the Ends. You may obſerve too, that the flat Parts here 
are larger than in the other Deſign, becauſe the Fall of 
Ground there was much quicker. 

The two following Figures are of Pieces very different from 
the former, in Size and Magnificence, they are no more than 


ſmall Banks and Steps of Turf, without any Wall; of 


which one (Fig. 3.) is proper for adorning the End of a 
Walk, and to make a Perſpective: it is funk in a Wood ha- 
ving a Lattice-work, which ſtops againſt the upper part of 
the Ground. You go up by three Steps of Graſs made in the 
height of the firſt Terraſs, from this Flat you are led by an 
ealy Slope of Turf to another, where you find a Seat or 
Bench of Graſs, upon which is a large Oval Flat bordered by 


the Hedge of the Wood. The Work in the 4th Figure may 


ſerve for the ſame place, but becauſe of the Hedge which 
riſes to the ſame Height upon every Step, it 1s intended to 
be ſet in the Sinking of a Grove, where another is to be 


made over againſt it, for Banks of this kind in Receſſes are 
inſtead of Seats, You are led to the firſt Landing-place, by 
an caly Slope of Turf, upon which you find a Fardingale 
or Throne of three Steps, which ſerve as ſo many Benches 


to fit upon, the Flat or Tred of them is fanded, to make a 
variety from the other. The Aſcents are adorn'd with 


Cheſts of Yews, Flower-pots and Vaſes of *Darch-Ware filled 
with the Trees and Flowers of the Seaſon, whoſe mixture of 
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Colours add an infinite Luſtre to the fine Verdure of theſe 

Pieces. 1 
THE two laſt Figures are of plain Stairs of Graſs proper 

for ſuch places where one would entertain the Eye as at the 


Deſcent of a Terraſs ſupported with a Bank of Turf. That 


of the fifth Figure is double, having a leſſer Slope below the 

greater to ſuſtain a Counter-Terraſs. You go down from the 
'Top by two Slopes of Gravel, which bring you upon an oval 
Half- pace, from which by three circular Steps you come upon 
the Counter-Terraſs, and thence by three others to the Bottom. 
The other Stair (Fig. 6.) is particular, in that its Aſcents are 
cut by Steps of Timber painted green or white, the Treds of 
which are gravell'd ; this does well enough, and will laſt a great 


while. Theſe wooden Steps are fixed into circular Plates 


of Timber, which twiſt to anſwer the Aſcent ; and at Bottom 
are Plinths of Stone to ſet Vaſes on. The middle advances 
with an eaſy Slope of Turf, and the bottom 1s filled with a 
large green Plot edged with Yews and flowering Shrubs, as is 
likewile the head of the Terraſs. On the Back of the Terraſs 
is a Hedge, which makes a Receſs in front of the Stairs, 
and affords room for a Seat to be put there, as allo for a round 
Graſs Plot with a Carved Vaſe in the Middle of it? 

IN making Stairs and Benches of Graſs, to render them 
more laſting we make uſe of ſtrong Planks of Ship-Timber, 
with Poſts or Piles drove into the Ground at the Corners, and 


Stakes on each fide of the Planks to keep them in their place. 


This Timber ſhould be half burnt, that is, juſt blackened or 
coaled in the fire, which makes it laſt longer inthe Ground ; 
or you may paint or tar it over, which will allo preſerve it. 
'Theſe Planks are ſet no where but to keep up the Earth of the 
Landing-places, and to form the Dies or Pedeſtals at the Cor- 
ners; for the Steps of Turf are bedded upon the Earth iticlf, 
unleſs you chuſe rather to make them all of Plank, and then 
cover them with green Box: In Amphitheatres the firſt preſ- 
ſure of the Ground is uſually ſuſtained by Walls, but the ſmall 
Banks and Steps need no other Support than the Earth it ſelf, 
and the Graſs which takes root in it; unleſs it be a looſe 
gravelly Soil, which having nothing of Body to fix it, is always 

fliding down, in ſuch caſe theſe Works ſhould be done with 


Hurdles of wattled Rods, as I have already ſhewn. 


A a 
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A SMALL imperceptible Declivity ſhould be given to all 
the Steps for carrying off the Water, always towards the Graſs 
for to water it. In Slopes that are too ſteep, and might be 
{ſpoiled by the Torrents of Wet, you may croſs them with 
Fillets of Turf, which will throw the Water off upon the 
Sides. As to Stairs of Wood, you make the Riſes of Timber 
and paint them green, and fill the Flat or Tred with Graſs or 
Stone-rubble well beaten, which muſt be carefully kept from 
great Currents, or they will be waſhed off from the Wood. In 
places that are lomewhat ſteep you ſhould always make uſe of 
Graſs-Turi, and for the Service of ſuch Steps where the Tred 
is not of Graſs, there muſt be a little Riſe or Check at the 
Edge of the Step, to keep the Stone or Gravel 1n its place. 

ALL theſe green pieces ſhould be well beaten every Spring 
of the Year, this ſettles them and makes them much more 
laſting : They ſhould allo be edged and clipped every Month 
with the Sheers, for the Sithe is of no uſe here; without this 
care, the Graſs will grow too high, and poil al the Beauty 
of the Deſign. 
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CHAP IV. 


Of the Manner of tracing out all rr 
of Defz CNS upon the Ground. 


IS not enough to have given all the foregoing Practices 

for the Inſtruction of Gardeners ; for though they are 

good in themſel ves, and very eaſy in the Execution, neverthe- 
leſs, being but things detached and ſeparate, it may be ob- 
jected, that there i is ſtill a farther Difficulty to tack them to- 


gether, ſo as to make one Piece; I mean, that it would be 
matter of freſh Trouble and perplexity, to trace out the ge- 
neral Diſpoſition of a Garden. This, therefore, has inclined 


me to deliver in this Place the Manner of tracing out a ge- 


neral Plan, where all the ſeveral Parts that compoſe a fine 


Garden are ſuppoſed to occur; and by this J hope to give 
the laſt Perſection to this Work, and make any one capable 
to trace out and execute upon the Ground, the moſt difficult 
Deſigns that are. 

I SUPPOSE, in the firſt place, that this Perſon has conſi- 
der'd and underſtood all the ſhort Practices in the firſt 
Chapter of this ſecond Part, and that he has tried and drawn 
them out one aſter another upon the Ground, which I have 


before called the Elements of the Manner of 'Tracing. Icome 
now to ſhew him the Way to make a general Application of all 


theſe diſtinct Parts, and to put them in practice in the gene- 
ral Diſpoſition of a Garden, as may be ſeen in the follow- 


ing Plate. 


THE Ground being dreſs d, and every way prepared ſor 


tracing, as has been taught in the firſt Chapters of this ſe- 


cond Part, and the Deſign and Diſpoſition of the Garden 
alſo reſolyed on, 1 ſhall ſuppoſe the Building and Walls 
that 


CRHAP. IV. of Gardening, 
that incloſe the Ground to be complete and finiſhed, it not 
being my Purpoſe to treat of Architecture. 

THE Example I here propoſe, is the general Diſpoſition 
of a Garden, where there are Parterres, Groves, Bowling- 

reens, Fountains, & c. and ina word, all that can make up a 
handſome Garden, as is here ſhewn in this Plate, where the 
Plan is ſuppoſed to be deſigned upon a Roll of Paper, 
Fi 

In 4 K ſecond Fig. by the Side of it, where the plain Tracks 
are marked, repreſents the Ground, and what ought to be 
done in order to draw upon it, and deſcribe to a Truth the 


ſeveral Parts of the ſmall Plan, that; ig to ſay, to place them 


right, and give them their juſt Dimenſions. 

T Is to be obſerved, that in order to ſtrike out all the 
Parts and Dimenſions of this Plan to an Exactneſs upon the 
Ground, you muſt precitely follow thoſe you find with the 


Compaſſes upon the Scale, at the Bottom of this' Roll of- 


Paper, as has been already mention'd in the firſt Chapter of 


this ſecond Part. 
WHEN you read in the following Practices, according 


to the 4th, 5th, or 6th Practice, it is to be underſtood of. 


the Practices that are in the firſt Chapter of this Part, and not 
of thoſe that are in the 2d and 3d Chapters laſt paſt. 

To proceed to the Practice of tracing this general Plan 
upon the Ground, you begin with prolonging the Front of 
the Building A, Fig. 2. by Stakes ſet on each Side at proper 
Diſtances, in the Range of the Building, as the Line B B, 
according to the third Practice. Meaſure with the Com- 
paſſes upon the Scale of the Plan, how many Fathom there 


are from the Fabrick A to the Parterre C, and you'll find this 


Croſs-Walk is five Fathom wide; ſet this Meaſure off, by 
the Fathom upon the Ground, 3 the Foot of the Build- 

ing, and drive a Stake at the End of it, as at D. Then find 
the Middle of the Front of the Building A, and fix a Pole 
before it, as E; and meaſuring, in like manner, the Mid- 
dle of the other Front on the Court-fide, fix another Pole 


there, as E, in a Line one with another 5 the Veſtibule. 


This done, ſet the Semi- cirele, as was mention'd before, 


upon the Place of the Stake D, ſo that the Sights of the 
Baſc 
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Baſe cut the two Foles E E; and Debian by Stakes, alſo 
the middle Line G G; then turning yourſelf about to a 
Square, and fetting the Alhidade upon 9o Degrees, accor- 
ding to the fifth Practice, range ſeveral Stakes from one End 
to the other, which ſhall give the Line FF. Meaſure again, 
upon the Plan, what Length the Parterre Cought to have, 
Which is 18 Fathom ; take alſo half the Breadth of the great 
Croſs-Walk HV, Which being five Fathom wide, will be 
two Fathom and a half; this added to 18, the Length of the 
Parterre C, makes in all twenty Fathom and a half. Mea- 
ſure out this Length by the Fathom upon the Middle Line 
GG, beginning at D, where the Inſtrument was firſt ſet : 
and having fixed a Point at 20 Fathom anda half beyond 
it, as in J, drive a Stake there; and from this, which is cal- 
led the Center-Point, you are to ſet out all your principal 
Lines, chief Walks and Circles about the Baſon, as alſo 
the Baſon itſelf. Remove the Inſtrument again from D to 
the Center J, over which ſet it very plum, and let the Baſe 
cut the two Poles E E which are next the Building, and the 
Stakes upon the middle Line & G, and plant divers Stakes 
in the ſame Line beyond, to the yery End of the Garden, 
as far as K; then ſetting the Alhidade of the Inſtrument 
upon 90 Degrees, raiſe a Square for the Croſs- Walk H H, 
and drive Stakes in the Line of it from End to End. Theſe 
Ranges give you the Middle Lines of your great Walks, and 
ſetting off at both Ends two Fathom and a half on each Side 
of theſe Middle Lines, drive Stakes there, and by them plant 
others, by which means your Walks will befive Fathom wide, 
according to the Plan. 

THr1s being done, take away the Inſtrument, and in 
the Center I fix a Pole, which you may ſet a little deeper 
into Ground, in the Place where the Stake was; meaſure, 
with the Compaſſes, upon the Plan, the Diameter of the 
Baſon, which is fix Fathom; and taking a Cord of three 
Fathom long, which is the half Diameter, make a Loop 
about the Pole IJ, and trace the Circle, according to the ſe- 
venteenth Practice. Aſter which, from the ſame Center J, 
trace out the lower Walk L, which compaſſes the Baſon, and 
makes the circular Part of the Parterre C; and lengthening 
the fame Cord to the Meaſure required, ſtrike out the circular 
1 k 
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CHAN IV. of Gardening. 


Walk above, which forms the Half-Moon HM; terminate 
this Half-Moon where it meets the Walks, by Stakes ſet in 
the Range of the Walks, and in the Track of the Circle, 
which will mark out the four Corners OOO O. Then take 
upon the Plan, the Breadth of the Parterre C, which is ten 
Fathom, and ſetting five Fathom on each Side the middle 
Line G E, trace out theſe two Lines by the firſt Practice, which, 
with that below, I“ D F, and the circular part L, incloſe 
and border the Place deſigned for the Parterre C. From this 
Track you afterwards ict out the Breadth of the two Walks 
PP, which have three Fathom and a halt each, ranging the 
Stakes of theſe Walks with thoſe of the lower Corners of the 
Half-Moon CO; and where they meet the two Croſs-Walks 
HH and F, plant Stakes at the Corners, which will bound 
this Side of the Groves . | 
FoR terminating your great Walks, meaſure upon the 
Plan what Length the Walk fronting the Building ought to 
have, from the Half-Moon M MH, which ſuppoſe 30 Fa- 
thom : Meaſure out this Length with the Fathom, from the 
Corners of the Halt-Moon O O, and at the End of it drive a 
Stake, as K, where place the Semi-circle, and direct its 
Baſe upon the middle Line, and the Stakes and Poles I G & 
EE, and raifing a Square, ſet out Stakes on each Side, the 
whole Breadth, which gives the Square Line R R; meaſure 
again, next the Building A, the Length of the Croſs- Walk 
FF, from the middle Line drawn upon the Plan, which is 
here found to be 26 Fathom on a Side; and from the middle 
Line or Pole E, meaſure each way, upon the Ground, 26 Fa- 


thom. Then go to the other End, and from the Stake K, 


meaſure likewite, upon the Line R R, 26 Fathom on each 
Side, and terminate theſe Lengths by Stakes, planting ſeveral 
others upon the Length of the two Sides, which will give the 
Lines S, and TT, and terminate and incloſe the Squares 
deſigned for the Groves Q &, the Wood V, and the Bowling- 
green X, the Corners of all which ſhould be mark d out with 
Stakes. After this, the Walks about the Walls are eaſily ſet out, 
meaſuring by the Fathom, from both Ends of the Lines R R 

$8, and TT, to which they are parallel, the Breadth they 
are found to have in the Plan. As to the two Squares of 


X Kitchen- 
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Kitchen-Ground Z Z, which are upon the Sides of the Court, 


The Praftice PART II 


it is needleſs to ſay, that for tracing them, you have no more 


to do than to prolong the Lines S, TT, &c. for their 


Length; and for their Breadth, ſet off from the Croſs-Line 
B B, the Number of Fathoms they are found to have by the 
Plan, and you have their Sides determined without farther 
Trouble. ; | | 


FIRST OBSERVATION. 


'THro' the Plan I have here given for an Example be of a 
ſquare Figure, nevertheleſs, it you had a Garden to ſet out 


that is beveling or oblique, as that of the fiſth Plate of the 


general Diſpoſitions of Gardens, Part I. You would meet 
with no more Difficulty in it, than to open the Semi- circle, 
and to ſet it upon the ſame Degree ſhewn by the Protractor, in 
taking the Openings of the Angles upon the Paper. 


SECOND OBSERVATION. 


APTER you have entirely ſet out your Garden, the uſe- 


leſs Stakes and Spikes muſt all be taken away, as ſerving 


PLATE I. 


conſiderably in this Plate, where, as before, I repreſent them 


only to puzzle and perplex you, and let ſuch only remain as 
are neceſſary : For Example, in the Groves Q 9, Fig. 2. 
you need only leave the four Stakes at the Corners. 


THIS is the beſt and moſt expeditions Method that I 
know of ſetting out a Garden, finding firſt the principal Rows, 
and all the middle Lines, and ſetting out in groſs all the dif- 
ferent Parts marked upon the Plan. Nothing now remains, 
but to ſhew the Method of deſcribing the Inner-Part of theſe 
Works, which is contain'd in the three following Practices; 
the firſt teaches to trace out a Patterre; the ſecond, a Grove; 
and the third, a Bowling-green; which are the three principal 
Parts of a Garden, and the moſt difficult to execute. I have 
taken the Deſigns. from thoſe inſerted in the general Plan, de- 
{cribed upon Paper, Fig. 1. as the Parterre C, the large 
Grove V, and the Bowling-green X, and have enlarged them 
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Crae IV. of Gardening. 


as deſigned upon Rolls of Paper, with the Practice of tracing 
them out upon the Ground, by the Side of them. 


THE FIR 31 PRACTICE. 
To trace out a Parterre upon the Ground. 


THe Place being very ſmooth and well prepared, accor- 


ding to what has been ſaid before in the ſecond Chapter of 


this Part, you muſt divide the Paper which contains the De- 
ſign of the Parterre C, Fig. 1. with Lines of Black-Lead 
croſſing one another, ſo as to cover it with ſmall Squares of 
about three Foot every way, by the Scale of the Pian. You 
need not trouble yourſelf, if half or a quarter of a Square 
remain at the End of the Diviſion, becauſe the ſame will re- 


main upon the Ground, To perform this well, the Par- 


terre muſt firſt be drawn, as in Fig. 1. that is, the Leaves 
and Branch-work muſt be delineated with a ſingle Stroke 
on one Side, as A, and with double Strokes on the other, 
as B; which will help you the better to apprehend the Out- 
Line and Riſe of every Leaf, becauſe not being doubled, its 
chief Stroke is more diſtinct, and may be traced out more 


exactly upon the Ground. Then go upon the Place deſign'd 


for the Parterre, Fig. 2. and taking a Meaſure of three Foot 


long, divide the Lines that bound it into equal Parts of three 
Foot each, as well lengthwiſe as breadthwite, and obſerve 
to make as many Diviſions as are marked upon the Plan, 
Fig. 1. Set Spikes at each Diviſion, as you fee Fig. 2. and 
ſtraining Lines from Spike to Spike the whole Length and 
Breadth, trace theſe Lines all over it, which will divide the 
Place into Squares, and give you the ſame Number of them 
upon the Ground, as you have upon the Paper. Then take 
the Deſign of the Parterre C, Fig. 1. which you muſt always 
have near you to reckon the Chequers, and to look upon the 
Contour and graceful Turn of the Leaves. Begin at one 


End, tis no Matter which; ſuppoſe at A, and reckon in 
What Square or Chequer ſuch a Stroke, or ſuch a Leaf is: 
For Inſtance, the Leaf D is in the third Square lengthwiſe, 
and the firſt of the Row; z reckon upon the Ground, begin- 

> 2 


ning 
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De Prafiice PAR II. 
ning A A, Fig. 2. the thid Square lengthwiſe, and the firſt 
breadthwiſe, as you ſee at D. Firſt draw this Leaf with 
the Tracing-Staff with a ſingle Stroke, and conſider it very 
carefully, minding where it takes its Riſe, and where it 
terminates, whether in the Middle, or at two 'Thirds of the 
Square; and ſo of the other Leaves and Branch-work of 
the whole Parterre. You may deface, with the Rake, the 
Faults you make at firſt, in placing a Leaf wrong, that is, 


out of its proper Square, or in not giving it the handſome 


Out-Line required by the Deſign. After you have thus tra- 


ced out the two Sides of the Paterre with a ſingle Stroke, 


and haye given all the Leaves and Ornaments their due 
Place, you muſt then make the double Strokes, and part 


and raffle the Leaves, as you fee in the other halfof the Par- 


terre B, which is drawn complete, Fig. 1. You are like- 
wile to reckon in what Square theſe double Strokes are, and 
ſet off the leſſer Meaſures of them with the Fathom and the 
Foot, that they may be drawn more exact than they can be 
at Sight only. You may hollow the Track a little for fear 
it ſhould be defaced ; and by Holes made with the Point of 
the Tracing-Stick, determine the End and Springing of the 
Leayes and Branches, for the Eaſe of the Planters. 


FiRST OBSERVATION. 


T x leſs the Squares are, the nearer you will come up to 


the Beauty of the Deſign, and the more exact will the 


Draught be upon the Ground. They are uſually kept to 
three Foot ſquare in ſmall Parterres; and in great ones you 


may give them four Foot. You need include in theſe 


Squares, nothing but the Volutes and Twiſting Borders at 
the Ends; for as for the Side-borders, they are ſet ont 
by the Ranging-Line, meaſured with the Fathom, and traced 
out by the Cord. 


SECOND OBSERVATION. 


As it would be difficult in a Parterre of one ſingle Piece, to 
repeat exactly the Deſign of the fiſt half, and would take 
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Cnar IV. of Gardening. 


up a great deal of time to make the Flowers equally alike 
in ſhape and ſize, you may make uſe of this new Me- 
thod, by which you may draw the latter half very quick, 
without Chequering the place, by the help of equal and 


like Triangles, it being underſtood that the other halt hath. 


been ſquared over, and wholly traced out. If, for Inſtance, 
you would double the Flower O O, Fig. 2. fix well two 


| Pegs upon the middle Line at each end of the Flower, and 


one between if the Flower be large, as in Fig. 7. Then take 
two Lines made of the Rind of Lime-tree, or two pieces of 
very fine Wire, making Loops at one end of them, to put 
the two Pegs through, and draw both thele Wires towards 


the Extremity, or Out-line of ſome Leaf, as at A, and 


croſſing them juſt in this place, carry them ſo croſſed to the 
other fide, keeping the Ends cloſe together with your hand ; 
then the Lines or Wires ſliding round the Pegs by means of 
their Loops, and drawing them equally as you did at firſt, 
without removing. any thing, in the place where they meet 
as at B, they form a Triangle equal in every reſpect to that 
on the other ſide, and give you a Point, where the End of the 


Paim-leaf B, ſhall terminate like that of A. You do the 


{ame from C to D, from E to F, from G to H, and from 
Ito K, and put in little Pegs : thus you take what Meaſures 
and what number of them you think neceſſary, for finding 
the exact Contour of every Leaf, This is leſs Trouble than 
running a hundred times from ſide to ſide, to take with the 
Foot-rule or Fathom, notwithſtanding the Chequers, a great 
many needful Meaſures, with which after all you can never lay 
down this latter half of the Deſign with exactneſs. It is certain 
that theſe Lines cannot deceive you in the poſition of the Fi- 
gure, provided the Pegs are well fixed in the Ground, and 
that you do not let the croſſed Ends flip, which you hold in 
your hand, which is of the greateſt Conſequence to the equality 
of the Triangles. | 


THE 
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ning A A, Fig. 2. the thid Square lengthwiſe, and the firſt 
breadthwiſe, as you ſee at D. Firſt draw this Leaf with 
the Tracing-Staff with a ſingle Stroke, and conſider it very 
carefully, minding where it takes its Riſe, and where it 5] 
terminates, whether in the Middle, or at two Thirds of the | { 
Square; and ſo of the other Leaves and Branch-work of 
the whole Parterre. You may deface, with the Rake, the 
Faults you make at firſt, in placing a Leaf wrong, that is, 
out of its proper Square, or in not giving it the handſome 
Out-Line required by the Deſign. After you have thus tra- 
ced out the two Sides of the Paterre with a ſingle Stroke, 
and have given all the Leaves and Ornaments their due 
Place, you muſt then make the double Strokes, and part 
and raffle the Leaves, as you ſee in the other halfof the Par- 
terre B, which is drawn complete, Fig. 1. You are like- 
wile to reckon in what Square theſe double Strokes are, and 
ſet off the leſſer Meaſures of them with the Fathom and the 
Foot, that they may be drawn more exact than they can be 
at Sight only. You may hollow the Track a little for fear 
it ſhould be defaced ; and by Holes made with the Point of 
the Tracing-Stick, determine the End and Springing of the 
Leaves and Branches, for the Eaſe of the Planters. | 


. 
W 


FIRST OBSERVATION. 


T n E leſs the Squares are, the nearer you will come up to 
the Beauty of the Deſign, and the more exact will the 
Draught be upon the Ground. They are uſually kept to E 
three Foot ſquare in ſmall Parterres; and in great ones you bw 
may give them four Foot. You need include in theſe 
Squares, nothing but the Volutes and Twiſting Borders at | 
the Ends; for as for the Side-borders, they are ſet ont | 
by the Ranging-Line, meaſured with the Fathom, and traced 2 
out by the Cord. E 


SECOND OBSERVATION. 
As it would be difficult in a Parterre of one ſingle Piece, to |” 
repeat exactly the Deſign of the fuſt half, and would take 
| up L | 
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up a great deal of time to make the Flowers equally alike 
in ſhape and ſize, you may make uſe of this new Me- 
thod, by which you may draw the latter half very quick, 
without Chequering the place, by the help of equal and 


like Triangles, it being underſtood that the other half hath 


been ſquared over, and wholly traced out. If, for Inſtance, 
you would double the Flower O O, Fig. 2. fix well two 
Pegs upon the middle Line at each end of the Flower, and 
one between if the Flower be large, as in Fig. 7. Then take 
two Lines made of the Rind of Lime-tree, or two pieces of 
very fine Wire, making Loops at one end of them, to put 
the two Pegs through, and draw both thele Wires towards 
the Extremity, or Out-line of ſome Leaf, as at A, and 
croſſing them juſt in this place, carry them to croſſed to the 
other ſide, keeping the Ends cloſe together with your hand; 
then the Lines or Wires {liding round the Pegs by means of 
their Loops, and drawing them equally as you did at firſt, 
without removing any thing, in the place where they meet 
as at B, they form a Triangle equal in every reſpect to that 
on the other ſide, and give you a Point, where the End of the 
Palm-leaf B, ſhall terminate like that of A. You do the 
ſame from C to D, from E to F, from G to H, and from 
Ito K, and put in little Pegs: thus you take what Meaſures 
and what number of them you think neceſſary, for finding 


the exact Contour of every Leaf, This is leſs Trouble than 


running a hundred times from ſide to ſide, to take with the 
Foot-rule or Fathom, notwithſtanding the Chequers, a great 
many needful Meaſures, with which after all you can never lay 
down this latter half of the Deſign with exaQtneſs. It is certain 
that theſe Lines cannot deceiye you in the poſition of the Fi- 
gure, provided the Pegs are well fixed in the Ground, and 
that you do not let the croſſed Ends ſlip, which you hold in 
your hand, which is of the greateſt Conſequence to the equality 
of the "Triangles. > 
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THE SECOND PRACTICE. 


To trace out a Grove upon the Ground. 


TAE Out-Lines of the Grove V, Fig. 3. being traced out 
upon the Ground, and the Corners A B CD determin'd by 
Stakes; for ſetting out the two Walks, call'd Diagonals, 
AD and CB, from the angular Stakes A B CD, Fig. 4. 
plant a ftrait Row of Stakes the whole Length each way, 
from Corner to Corner, which will give you the middle 
Lines of your Walks; and in the Place where they inter- 
ſect one another, as at &, fix a Pole, which ſhall be the mid- 
dle Point ; then meaſure the Breadth of theſe Walks upon 
the Plan, ſuppoſe two Fathom, and at both Ends ſet off one 
Fathom each way from the middle Line, and ſet Stakes 
there for ranging the Sides of your Walks. After which, 
meaſure with the Fathom the two Breadths of the Wood 
A B, and C D, and the two Lengths A C and BD, beginning 
from the Corner Stakes, and mark the exact Middles above 
and below, by the Stakes E E and F F, and prolong theſe 
Lines by other Stakes, the whole Length and Breadth. As 
for the Hall in the Middle, which is a long Square or Pa- 
rallelogram, meaſure upon the Plan, Fig. 3. how many Fa- 
thom there are from the Middle-Point of the Baſon to the 
Center of the circular Segments, which Length you'll find 
by the Scale to be five Fathom : Set off upon the Ground, 
Eg. 4. on the Line E E, and from the Middle-Point G, 
five Fathom on each Side, and drive Stakes there, as H and J, 


Which ſhall be the two Centers for all your circular Parts. 


Set the Semi- circle exactly over one of thele, as H, and di- 
recting the Baſe to anſwer the Line E G E, ſet the Alhidade 
or Moveable-Index upon 9o Degrees, to return your Square, 
and to ſet out the Line K K; above this Line, ſet off on 
each ſide, the Breadth of the Walks about the Baſon, 
which are two Farhom and a half by the Plan, and draw 
the Line N N. Remove the Inſtrument, and taking a Line 
with a Loop about the Stake H, draw the circular part O, 


according to the Diameter found upon the Plan, ſtopping it 
where 


Cray. IV. of Gardening. 

where it meets the Line K K, by Stakes, which determine 
the Breaks of the Ba ſon; upon the middle Line E & E, ſet 
off from the circular part O, the Bregdth of the Walks, two 
Fathom and a half, put in a Stake and lengthening the 
Cord to this place, from the Center H, ſtrike out the Cir- 
cular part of the Hall, P, till it falls upon the Line N N, 
where you drive down stakes to limit the Breaks of 
the Hall. Then move the Semi- circle to the other End, 

as to the Center J, and do the ſame work, for drawing the 
Square Lines L L and M M, and putting the Lineabout the 
Stake J, deſcribe the parts of Circles 2 and F, of the fame 
Lengths as at the other end, This done, ſet off upon the 
Lines KK and LL, on each fide the Stakes H and I, the 
Halt-breadth of the picce of Water which is alſo two Fathom 
and a half, where having fixed Stakes, carry from them 
again the Breadth of the Walks round it. Stake out all 
theſe Lines from one End to the other, and trace them out 
ſtretching the Cord from Stake to Stake, and determining by 
Corner-ſtakes, the Lines that bound the two Diagonal Walks 
AD and CB, which complete the Form of the piece of 
Water and the Hall about it. As to the Sinkings and Niches, 
for the Seats and Figures, their Returns may be ſet out by 


the Plan, Fig. 3. 
OBSERVATION. 


IN ſtriking out Baſons or Graſs-plots that have Sweeps at 
the Ends, raiſe the Center an Inch or two, this always looks 
well in Work; and ſo it does to make the Breaks but 
{mall, they being very diſagreeable to the Eye when ney 
are too big. 


THE THIRD PRACTICE. 
To trace out a Bowling-green upon the Ground. 


Tur Bowling-green marked & upon the Plan, Fig. s 
being truck out in its octangular Form upon the Surtace of 
the 


the Wooden Square, keeping to the Meaſures found "_ 
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The Practice PART II. 
the Ground, according to the ſixteenth Practice, 1 ſhall for- 
bear ſaying any more here, than to ſhew the Method of 


finking it. Plant Stakes at the eight Angles of the Octogone, 
Fig. 6. ſo that they may all ſtand of equal height above the 


Superficies of the Ground, as a Foot high, ſuppoſing the Sur- 


face dreſſed to an exact Level. Obſerve by the Scale what 
breadth the Slope ought to have from corner to corner; ſup- 
poſe, for inſtance, ſix Foot, drive ſeveral Spikes at random 
eight or nine Foot within the Corner Stakes, Which will be 
of uſe to direct the hollow ing away of the Earth round about, 
without taking it away towards the Edges, which ſhould be 
preſer ved for cutting the Banks in the ſolid Ground; this is 
expreſs'd by the Winding-Line aa. The preateſt part of 
the Earth being cleared out of the Middle, as has been already 


taught in the ſecond Chapter; and having groſly formed the 


Slope all round, that is, cut it away pretty near from the upper 


Stakes to the Winding-Line aaa a; to make the bottom of 


the Bowling- green perfectly true and even, drive Stakes over 
againſt each Angle, at eight or ten Foot diſtance in the Range 
of the Corner-Stakes, and make them of the fame Height. 
Meaſure downwards upon theſe Stakes one Foot, which is the 
Height of the upper Corner-Stakes and. make a Mark with 
Coal. Add to this the Depth you would give the Bowling- 


green, ſuppoſe two Foot, and bank up or clear away the 


Earth from the Foot of theſe Stakes as need requires, ſo that 
they have all juſt three Foot Height. Then fix a Line at the 
Foot of one of theſe Corner-Stakes as at H, and upon the black 


Mark made on the Stake &, which e it, tie the other 


End of the Line: And meaſure upon it ſo ſtrained ſix F oot, 


the breadth of the Slope from Corner to Corner, at the end of 
which fix Foot let fall a perpendicular Line to the Bot tom, and 
level and trim the Ground for planting a Stake there up to the 


Head. Dothe fame at the ſeyen other Corners of the Bowling- 
green; and having thus found and fixed Stakes in the eight lower 


Corners, ſtrain the Line from Corner to Corner, and trace out the 


lower Gctogone. This done, ſet Stakes throughout the Whole, 
keeping their Heads to the exact Height of thoſe above, as 


B CDE FC, and bring them all to the Height of three 


Foot. Then ſtrain a Line from one to another, and by Pattem- 
Lines 
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Cray. IV. of Gardening. 

Lines or- Furrows leyel all the Bottom of the Bowling-green, 
according to as e Practice of the ſecond Chapter. As 
to the Manner of cutting and making the Slope, you may have 
Recourſe to the fourth — o_ to the Remarks upon 
the foregoing Chapter. 

WHEN theſe three Practices are well underſtood, and 
you have traced upon the Ground this Parterre, Grove, and 
Bowling-green, you will be able to do a great Number of 
them with eaſe; for tho' their Deſigns may be different, 
they may all be referred to the fame Method. 'Thus, a Gar- 
dener who has a Parterre or a Grove to ſet out, has no more 


161 


to do than to conſult the Practice of tracing a Parterre, or 


Grove, & c. and in following preciſely what is there taught, 
he will eaſily obtain his End. 

I SHALL fay nothing here of ſetting out a Kitchen-Gar- 
den, a Grove in Quincunce, a Parterre after the Engliſb 
Manner, Oc. theſe Sorts of Deſigns being very eafy to 
deſcribe, when you have well practiſed what has been juſt 
now taught, upon the Subject of ſuch as are much more 
compoſed, and conſequently more difficult to trace out upon 
the Ground. 

Vo muft obſerve, that in Lines and Ranges of great 


Length, it is much more exact to meaſure at both Ends, 
than in the Middle only, | 


WHEN upon the Ground you meet with any Error be- 


tween your Work, and the Plan upon the Paper, which 


often happens, you muſt prove and examine all the Mea- 
ſures one after another, to find out where the Miſtake lies; 
and if you cannot diſcoyer it, and the Error be but inconſi- 
derable, divide it into two; it will never be perceived up- 
on the Ground, and it is hardly poſſible to be ſo circumſpect, 
but ſome petty Miſtakes will happen. 

Ir any Difficulty ariſes in the Practices beſore mention'd, 
as to the Uſe of the Semi- circle, Fathom, Line, or the not 
underſtanding any Term there uſed, you may have recourſe 
to the three foregoing Chapters. 

It will not be from my purpoſe, before 1 finiſh this part, 
to ſhew how to recover the Center of a Circle, of an Octogon, 
or an Oval, ec. which has been loſt or removed in Planting. 
There is often need of this though the Garden be new, either 
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The Practice PRT II. 
to change the Turf of round pieces from Time to Time, that 
of the Borders of Baſons, of Bowling-greens, and of Large 
Graſs-plots whoſe ends are turned circularly, or to make 
other Alterations in Gardens that are old. 

TE ſame Practice ſerves for a round Bowling-green, 
as for a flat Circle: it conſiſts in taking the middle of the 
Walks which terminate upon it, and fixing Stakes there, 
range two Lines a-croſs, and in the place where they inter- 
ſect, drive down a Stake, which ſhall be the Center ſought. 
If there are but two Walks that range upon it, take the 
middle of the Diameter of the piece exactly, and that ſhall 
be the Center. | | | 

To new-lay the Turf about a round Baſon, you put the 
Line upon the Quill of the Spout, and doubling it, trace out 
the Circumference of your Work, which is parallel to that of 


the Baſon : it ſometimes happens that there are Figures in the 


Middle of a Baſon, which creates ſome trouble when the 
Quill of the Pipe is incloſed in the Figure; but there needs 
no more than to fix a Stick in the Quill, and put the Line 
about that to perform the ſame thing. 

THE Octogon and Oral, are eaſily drawn a-new by the 
Methods before taught, obſerving to trace them by the ſame 
Points they paſt before, that they may agree with the 
neighbouring pieces. As to great Green-plots with Circular 
Ends, as in the Engliſh Parterres of Compartiment, they 
may be new drawn by following the Pegs or ſmall Stakes, 
which you ſhould have the precaution to drive down all 
round before you take the Turf away, as was ſaid before 
page 83. and if their Parts be very full of Work, you may 
defign them again upon Paper, and chequer out the Ground 
as in the making a Parterre. | 

THERE is no difficulty in all theſe Pieces, unleſs it be when 
you meet with a Pedeſtal in the Center; this is nothing in an 
Octogon, for inſtead of deſcribing it from the Angle at the 
Center, you may do it from the Angle of the Polygon, nor 
does the Oval give any great trouble, the two Centers being 
out of the way of a Pedeſtal ſet in the Middle, from which 
you may trace it almoſt quite round, and finiſh the reſt by your 
Eye; but in ſuch Circles as have Figures in their Center, they 
would be yery troubleſome, but for the two following Expe- 


dients, 
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dients. The firſt is to make uſe of a wooden Hoop, ſo ſtrong 
that it will not eaſily bend, which may be faſtened about the 
Pedeſtal fo as juſt to clear its four Corners; tie to this a Line 
or Cord of a Length proper for your Circle, and cauſe the Hoop 
to be held up by a Man in ſuch manner that it may turn 
eaſily about the Pedeſtal, and that it may be near parallel, as 
the Cord it ſelf ſhould be, to the Line of the Ground; then 
putting the Tracing-pin through the end of the Cord, you draw 

our Circle true enough tor Practice ; for it cannot be pretended 
to be ſo in the utmoſt Geometrical Strictneſs. In a Bowling- 
green you may trace the two parallel Circles one after the other. 


The Pedeftal is ſuppoſed to be round, or a perfect Square, 


which are the moſt uſual Figures; for ina long Square this 


Pegs wi 
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The Trouble of 


finding he ſe 
. 

be in ſome 

meaſure a- 

voided by dri- 

ving Pegs of 

Oak into the 
Ground, when 
you firſt draw 
theCircles;but 

in length of 
time = 
[rot. 


Practice is of no uſe. The ſecond way is of ſervice only 


where there are Trees or a Hedge round about the Graſs, you 
may then ſet off from each Tree or from the Sweepof the Hedge 
the ſame Diſtance at every Foot, ranging it always ſomewhat 
near tothe Middle of the Pedeſtal, as the Center, and fix ſmall 
Pegs where the Cirele is to paſs, by which you afterwards 
ſtrike it out as exactly as you can by your Eye. This Method is 
never ſo good as the former, being ſubje& to ſome Uneven- 
neſſes, tho' they are not to be perceived upon the Ground. 


The End of the Second Part. 
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I. 


the Choice that ought to be made of 
Free proper for Pleaſure-Gardens, 
and of their good and bad Qualities. 


IS of no ſmall importance, to know how to 
chooſe the Trees and Plants that are to be 
made ule of in Gardens. Thoſe who haye 
the greateſt Skill, oftentimes find themſelves 
deceived in ſpite of all their Experience: 
However, there are ſome pretty ſure Marks whereby to dif- 
tinguiſh $900. Plants from bad ones ; which are to be found 


at 


+4 
wo 
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at the End of this Chapter, whither I refer you for all I have 
to ſay, or can be deſired, towards making a true Judgment of 
their Goodnels. 
- ALL the Trees that are commonly made uſe of in Pleaſure- 1 dave al 8 
Gardens, come under two Sorts of Names, the Mild, and the Flowering- of 
Aquatick. Z 2 rar ages / — 
TAE Wild are ſo called, becauſe they naturally grow in which I ſhall N 
Woods and Forreſts, as the Oak, Elm, Cheſnut, Horn- . here 
beam, Go. | NL 
THE Aquatick, which are much fewer in Number, are | 
ſo named, becauſe they delight in watery Grounds, and 5 Wo 
grow better there than any where elſe, as the Aſp, Poplar, a 
Alder, &c. of 
IT will not be unproper, before I come to ſpeak parti- 1 
cularly of the following Trees, to explain what is meant by 1 
x Sets,Shoots or Suckers, and Layers ; when we ſay a Treecomes | 10 
= up from a Set or Cutting, tis to be underſtood, that there is no gy. 
more tobe done, than to cut a Branch, ſharpen it at the End, 
and thruſt it into the Earth, to make it take Root, and pro- The Deſcrip- 
duce a Tree of the ſame Kind. Whereas Shoots or Suckers are ions are not 
the ſmall Twigs and Branches, that a Tree puts out at the Foot, Hicks f 
and which are taken off with all their Roots about them, when have orheros- 
they have got a little Strength. Theſe, to ſpeak properly, are 3 ye 
Roots {ſplit off and ſever d from the Mother-root. 'T'o lay fare, but are 
Layers, is nothing elſe than to chuſe ſome Shoots or hanging ang eee by 
Branches at the foot of the 'Tree, and pruning them 1o that of oth omg 
the part which lies in the Ground be intirely ſtript of its Leaves; with regard co 
without cutting them, bed them five or fix Inches deep in the 45 2 
Earth to make them ſtrike Root. Thoſe that are too ſtiff, may 
be kept down by hooked Sticks droye into the Ground, and | 
the ſecond Year you may ſeparate them from the Body of + 74. French 
the Tree for tranſplanting. call it wean- 
7 I CoMse now to the Deſcription of all theſe ſeveral Trees, 4 Lcher. 
5 particularizing them one after another, and ſpeaking of their 
| good and bad Qualities, which it is very material to know 
well, in order to make a good Choice of them: I begin with 
the Oak. Pw 
THE Oakis,1fI may ſoſpeak, the King of Trees, being one 
of the fineſt the Earth produces: It is very long a growing, 
but then it is likewiſe of the longeſt Duration. It ſtrikes a 


Root. 
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166 The Third Part. CHAT. I. 

| Root into the Earth almoſt as long as the Shoot it makes 
above Ground, which ſecures it againſt the higheſt Winds. 

It grows upright and tall. Its Wood is very hard, and moſt 

coveted of any for Building. Its Leaf is fine, and affords a 

great deal of Shade. The Oak is more proper for Woods 

ex and Foreſts, than to form ſtrait Walks, and is ſomewhat 

ome colled —_— to“ May-Bugs, and other Vermin. It yields a Fruit 
Chafers, o called an Acorn, which is ſown or ſet in the Earth, b 


Sek Chan which it is propagated. This Fruit ſerves alſo to feed and 
fatten Hogs. 
| Elm. Tar Elm, likewiſe, is one of the fineſt Trees that grow. 


"Tis ſaid of this, and of the Oak, that they are a Hundred 
| | | Years a growing, a Hundred Years at a ſtay, and a Hun- 
dred Years decaying ; from whence you may judge they laft 
a long time. It ſhoots up ſtrait, and very high: Its Leaves 
are ſmall, but very thick; its Wood hard, and very proper 
for Wheelwrights Work ; its Bark is ſomewhat rugged and 
uneven. The Elm grows faſter than the Oak, and is more 
eſteemed for planting Walks and Groves. It is at preſent 
very much in uſe, tho' many People will not plant it ; be- 
cauſe they ſay the Elm is too luxuriant, ſpreading its Roots 
| 3 very far, in great abundance, and almoſt even with the 
= Surface, which ſpoils the Ground about them. It is very 
= ſubject to the Caterpillar and Worms; it produces Seed, 
and is multiplied by Shoots and Suckers from the Foot of 

the great Trees. | | 
N WAT we call L'Ipreau in France, is no other than the 
* 4» Opinion Elm with broad Leaves, commonly called the * Female Elm, 
very unlite- which is very much ſought after for fine Walks; tis call'd 
22 eng Tprean, becauſe it comes originally from the Neighbourhood 
their Male of pres in Flanders. Its Leaf is very broad, and much finer 
pong than that of the common Elm; it makes its Shoots very 
 thors are ſo ſtrait, and its Rind is very bright and ſmooth ; it is a very 
divided den quick Grower, but laſts not ſo long as the other Elm. It 

#7, that Tir m $3. . k 

Oweftion un- Yields a Seed, and puts out Suckers, but is ſubject to Hay 
derermind Bugs, Caterpillars, and other Inſects. I 
x og THe Cheſnut is one of the moſt conſiderable Trees that Z 
are, in reſpect of its Profit: It grows upright and tall, but 
does not like every Soil. Its Bark is fine and bright, and 
its broad Leayes make an agreeable Shade : It is more proper 
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to plant in Woods than in Walks, unleſs it be in the Coun- 
try, or in ſome Park, where you ſet them in By-Places: 


Its Timber is white, and bends eaſily, and is made uſe of ſor 
Hoops: Its Fruit, the Cheſnut, is much eſteemed, and is 


very profitable. There is abundance of them eaten, and in 
ſome Countries they make Bread with them. This Tree 
likewiſe laſts a long time, and is ſubject to no Vermin. Tis 
pretended too, that Carpenters- work made of Cheſnut- Tree, 
will never rot nor decay. Cheſnuts are ſown as Acorns. 
THE Lime or Linden- Tree, is one of thoſe that are moſt 
ſought after for planting Alleys and Groves. It grows 
ſtrait and high enough, makes a fine Head, and its Rind is 
ſmooth, and very bright: In the Summer-time it puts out 
Flowers, the Smell of which is yery agreeable: Its Wood is 
not the moſt eſteemed, being white, and of little uſe in 


Work; however, they make Well-Ropes of its Rind. This 


Tree is ſubject to no Inſects; but it weeps, and eaſily grows 
hollow, ſo that tis of no long duration. There is a Kind 


of it call'd the *Dutch Lime, which is moſt eſteemed, becauſe 


of its large Leaves; it yields a Seed, and is eaſily produced 
by Layers. 
THE Indian, or Horſe-Cheſnut, ſo called, becauſe the 


Cheſhuts were brought firſt from India, that multiplied the 


Species of them in France, is one of the moſt agreeable 
'Trees to Sight that can be. Its upright Stem, its ſmooth 
Rind, its regular Head, its handſome Leaves, and its pyra- 
midal Flowers, make it ſought after more than any other. 
It is proper only for making Walks, being a very ill Tree 
to plant in Squares of Wood. It does not rife very high, 


but grows very upright; its Wood is tender, breaks eaſily, 


and is fit for no Uſe, not ſo much as to burn, growing only 
black, and deadning the Fire, ſo that it is a Tree of no kind 
of Profit. Its Fruit is good for nothing but to plant, yet 
'tis reported, they haye lately found the Secret of making 
Powder for the Hair with it: Tis alfo pretended, that they 
are good for ſhort-winded Horſes, whence they have the 
name of Horſe-Cheinuts. All the Excellency of the Horſe- 
Cheſnut les in its growing faſt, but then it laſts but a little 
while, and is very ſubject to May-Bugs and Caterpillars, 
which ſtrip it ſo entirely of its Leaves, as to leave its Head 
quite naked and bare. THE 
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Tu k Beech is a Tree that grows very beautiful, and one 
of the ſtraiteſt that are; its Bark is ſmooth and ſhining, its 
Leaf ſomewhat ſinall, but very handſome; its Wood hard, 
and uſeful for abundance of Works. 'This Tree is yery fit 
to form Walks, Paliſades, and Woods; but tis very ſubje& 
to May-Bugs and Caterpillars. It produces a Fruit called 
Beech-maſt, which is eaten by ſome, and has the Taſte of a 
{mall Nut: They make Oil of it, and ſometimes Bread, in 
Times of great Scarcity ; its Species is propagated by ſow. - 
ing the Fruit. 3 
Hon N- E AM has much conformity with the Beech, their 
Bark and Leaf being very much alike : It is fit, as the Beech 
is, to form Walks, Paliſade-Hedges, and Woods; but eſpe- 


cially Hedges, in which 'tis made uſe of more than any 


other Plant. Then the French change its Name, and inſtead 
of Charme, call it Charmille, which imports no more than 
{mall Plants of Horn-beam about two Foot high, and no 
bigger than one's little Finger; it bears no Fruit, - but abun- 
dance of Seed, which is very tedious to raiſe; its Wood is 
very good to burn. This Tree is difficult to take Root, un- 
leſs it be in freſh Land, and is very ſubject to Caterpillars and 
May-Bugs. 3 1 
THE Maple has this peculiar Excellency, that it grows in 
the Shade, and under great Trees. It riſes to a moderate 
Height, but ſomewhat crooked; its Wood is very hard and 
full of Veins, and is made uſe of for ſeveral Moveables, and 
Muſical Inſtruments; its Bark is very rugged, its Leaf of a 
pale Green, and not ſo handſome as that of the Beech or 
Horn-beam. *Tis made uſe of to fill up a Wood, and to 
plant Hedges, and is at preſent much in requeſt. It grows 
very faſt from Seed, but is ſomewhat ſubject to May-Bugs. 
TEE Aſh is the meaneſt of all theſe Trees; tis not but 
that it grows fine and ſtrait, but the little verdure it af- 
fords, and its unwholeſome Shade, make it ſeldom uſed in 
Gardens, unleſs it be in Woods; its Leaf is extremely 


ſmall, and of a pale Green; its Timber is very ſmooth and 


free from Knots, which makes it uſeful for ſeyeral Pur- 
poſes. This Tree is very ſubje& to the Flies Canthariaes, 
and yields a Seed by which it is propagated very faſt. 


THE 
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TRE Sycomore riſes pretty high; its Wood is very tender, 9comore. 
and when broken, there comes a Milk out of it, as out of 
the Fig- Tree; it is fit for little or no Ule ; its Rind is ſmooth 
enough, and its Leaf, which 1s much like that of the Vine, 
is very large : It laſts not long, and a little matter kills it : 
Ihe beſt Quality it has, is, that it grows very faſt, and in any 
Ground. This Tree is ſo ſubject to all Sorts of Vermin, that 
i it is not much ſought after for Gardens: It produces a great 
i deal of Seed, which falling of itſelf, grows with as much 
S eaſe as Weeds do. ; 
TH Birch is one of the leaſt Trees, tho! it riſes to a ſuf- Vel. 
ficient Height, Its Wood is white, and good for nothing 
but to make Brooms, and ſuch trifling Buſineſſes; its Rind 
is whitiſh, and ſomewhat rough. It affords but little Shade, 
its Leaves being very ſmall, and like thoſe of the Poplar. 
This Tree helps us to the firſt Verdure of the Spring, and 
is liable to no ſort of Vermin, which is the beſt that can be 
laid of it, but it is very ſubject to weeping. There is ſome 
Controverly, whether this 'Tree be of the Aquatick or Wild 
Kind, becauſe it grows equally well in moiſt or dry Places; 
it yieldsa great deal of Seed, | 
THE Acacia, called the Common Acacia of America, was Acacia. 
formerly much in vogue. This is a Tree that does not 
riſe very high; its Wood is hard and uneven, its Leaves 
ſmall, affording but little Shade, and its Boughs full of 
Prickles. All this Tree could be valued for, formerly, 
when they planted abundance of Walks and Arbors with 
them, was, that it grows very faſt, and puts out Flowers in 
the Spring that have a very agreeable Smell, But beinga . 
Tree very ſubject to weep, having a rugged Bark, and very | 
ſmall Leaves, it is at preſent in no great Eſteem. They ? 
have got a Cuſtom of heading it from Time to Time, which | 
makes it look even worſe than otherwiſe jt would do. This 
Tree alfo ſeeds, as well as the others. | 
THE Platanus, or Plane-Tree, is one of the nobleſt Plaxe-Trer: 
Trees that are; tis not ſo common in France, as in Italy 


and Spain, by reaſon it naturally loves hot Countries. This 5 i 
1 Tree riſes very ſtrait and beautiful, and yields abundance 4 
| of Shade: Its Wood is hard and inclining to white, as is al- 9 
1 its Bark, which is very ſmooth: Its Leaf reſembles that i 
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of the Sycomore ; tis raiſed from Seed in France, but not 
without ſome difficulty. 

Tar Aſp, or Aſpen-Tree, as well as the three follow- 
ing, is of the Nature of thoſe that like the Water, which 
makes them called Aquatick : It ſhoots up tall and ftrait ; 
its Wood, which is whitiſh and light, ſerves for many Pur- 
poſes; its Bark is ſmooth, and inclining to white; its 
Leaves are round, of a pale Green, and always ſhake with 
the lea? Breath of Wind, for which reaſon the French call 
it Le Tremble. There are fine Walks of it planted about 
Canals and Ponds; it grows very faft, and is raiſed by Slips 
and Layers. 

THE Alder-Tree grows very tall and ftrait ; its Wood 
is pretty much like that of the Aſp, and its Leaf like that of 


the Haſel; its Bark is very ſmooth, and of a blackrh Co- 


lour. *Tis of uſe for ſeveral Works, but particularly for 
making Pipes to convey Water in, and is propagated likewiſe 
by Sets and Layers. | Rs 
TE E Poplar differs but little from the Trees laſt men- 
tion d; its Wood is white, and eaſy to cleave, but ſcarcely of 
any Uſe. Its Bark is ſmooth and whitifh, as well as its Leaves, 


which are broad, clammy, and of a ſhining Green. It grows 


alſo from Cuttings. | 

Tu E Sallow or Willow does not ſhoot very high, and is 
the leaſt of all theſe Trees; its Wood is white, and fit to 
make Baskets and Poles of ; its Bark is very ugly, its Leaves 
ſmall and longiſh, and of a faint Green. The Willow is 
very ſubje& to weep and grow hollow, and ſo is of no long 
Continuance ; it is headed every three or four Years. It 
grows from Cuttings, which the French call Plangons, or 


Settlings, which they plant upon the Banks of Rivers, and in 
marſhy Places. 


Tn Trees we call Aquatick, have a peculiar Merit, 
which diſtinguiſhes them very much from thoſe of the wild 
kind, in that they are ſubject to no Vermin, by a Natural and 
Phyſical Reaſon, which is, that they are of ſo cold a Nature, 
that the Inſects cannot lay their Eggs upon them. 

ALL the Trees hitherto mention'd, are, in general, cal- 
led Foreſt-Trees; thoſe that follow being but Shrubs, made 
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uſe of in Woods to fill up and furniſh Bruſh-wood at the 
E Foot of the great Trees. 2 
1 THE White-Thorn, otherwiſe call'd by the French, jhice-Thorn, 
Ez L' Aubepine, is one of the moſt conſiderable Shrubs, as well z H 
by reaſon of its Flowers, which yield a very ſweet Smell, as Noble. Ep 


a 


£ Noble-Epine. | 

3 for that it allures the Nightingale, the moſt charming Mu- |; 

: ſician of the Woods. This Shrub grows without difficulty; 1 
; 'tis armed with very ſharp Prickles, which makes it uſed in i 
© planting Quickſet-Hedges, the Approach of which it detends * 
; with its ſharp Thorns; its Leaves are indented, and of a : P 
N very fine Green. The White- Thorn is very ſubject to Cater- 10 
: pillars, and is uſually raiſed from Seed. | | 10 
5 Tas Faſel, Filberd, or Nut-Tree, is alſo one of the zafe!, or Nur. 1 
2 fineſt Shrubs for garniſhing of Groves; its Wood is very Nee. | 

7 bright, and it puts out abundance of Boughs ; its Leaf is 

. handſome and very broad, eſpecially that of the Filberd, the 


Fruit of which is moſt eſteemed: Its Species is propagated 
by ſowing the Fruit, or Nuts, or elſe by Layers. This Shrub 
has ſeveral wonderful Properties attributed to it, relating to 
Secrets, ſuch as to find out Water, Thefts, Murders, and 
hidden Treaſures; but theſe are not much to be rely'd on. 
1 The Cane-Willow 1s both Aquatick and Wild, and ſhoots 
1 up pretty high. Its Wood is white, its Leaf round, and of 
= a bright green; it is multiplied by Layers and Shoots. 
THE Ozier is a Shrub of the watery Kind, which ſhoots J Oer. 
not up very high. Its Wood is ſlender, and very pliable, 


"Tis fit for Hampers, Baskets, and abundance of other Pur- = 

Es poſes, which makes it very profitable, becauſe it is often 
FP! cut : Its Leaves are like thoſe of the Willow, and it is pro- — 4 
TH] duced by Cuttings arid Layers. 278 W 
1 THERE are, beſides theſe, ſeveral Kinds of Shrubs, the 9 
BH particular Deſcription of which would carry me too far from my | 
a Purpoſe ; wherefore, I ſhall content myſelf to give the Names k: 


of them in general: ſuch are the Lote-Tree, the Mirobolan-Tree, 
the Service-Tree, the Cornil-Tree, the Fig-Tree, the White 
Mulberry-Tree, the Elder-Tree, the Hounds or Dog-Berry- 
Tree, the Spindle-Tree, the bitter Cherry-Tree, the Neapolitan- 
Medlar, ec. moſt of which are perpetuated by their Fruits. 
IN garniſhing Woods, they make uſe likewiſe of Plants 
of Horn-beam, Maple, Elm, Oaklings, and Cheſnuts, which 
| 2 2 7”. ab 
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are kept headed on purpoſe to make handſome Tufts and 
Thickets of Under-wood. | 


NoTHING remains, but to ſpeak of thoſe Trees and 
Shrubs that are not ſtript of their Leaves in Autumn, but 


keep their Verdure in the coldeſt Weather in Winter, which 


gives them the Name of Eyer-Greens. Theſe that follow, 
are ſuch as are ordinarily made uſe of in Gardens. 

THE Yew is one of the fineſt Eyer-Greens ; it grows as 
tall or as low as you pleaſe; and, in a word, may be 


brought to any Form, by clipping. Its Wood 1s very hard, 


its Branches very full of Leaves, of a deep Green, and 
extremely pleaſant to the Eye. It is fit for Hedges, as alſo 
for garniſhing the Borders of Parterres. Tis pretended, that 


its Shade is very dangerous and * unwholeſome. It bears a 
Seed which is very long a raifing, and is multiplied alſo by 


Layers. | 
TE Picea, or Pitch-Tree, is pretty much like the Yew 


in its Wood and its Leaf, but it ſhoots up much higher, and 


does not grow ſo handſome, nor ſo thick of Branches, as 
the Yew does. It is proper only in Woods, and in great 
double Walks, where tis planted between the detached 
Trees. 'They make no uſe of it now-a-days in Parterres, 
becauſe it grows too high, and is very ſubject to be unfur- 
niſhed at Foot. The Picea bears a Seed which is not ſo long 


a coming out of the Ground, as that of the Yew. 


Fir-Tree. 


Pine-Tyee. 


produces a roſinous Gum, with which they make Pitch and 


THE Fir- Tree is one of thoſe that riſe the higheſt and 
ſtraiteſt of any; its Timber is white of Colour, and light, 


but very ſtiff, which makes it uſed for Maſts of Ships. 


Boards are likewiſe made of it, which ſerve for abundance 


of Purpoſes: Its Leaves are much like thoſe of the Yew : 


it is fit only for Woods and Foreſts, and eſpecially for hilly 


Places. It bears a ſcaly Fruit of a pyramidal Figure call'd 


the F:r- Apple, which contains the Seed, 
THE Pine is a Tree very different from the Fir, though 


many People confound one with' the other. It ſhoots up 


very high, and pretty ſtrait: It puts out abundance of 
Branches above, and is quite naked below. Its Timber is 
reddiſh and heavy, and its Leaves are narrow, long, and 
prickly ; its Bark inclines to a black, and is very rough. It 
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Tar for Shipping. This Tree, as well as the Fir, loves 
Mountainous Places. Its Fruit is call'd the Pine-Apple, in 
which the Seed lies. 

Tu Cypreſs is a very beautiful Tree, and riſes to a ,,,; 
great Height. It is furniſhed very thick from its Foot to its 
very Top, which terminates in a Point. Its Timber is very 
hard, and of a good Smell: Its Leaves, which are of a whi- 
tiſn Green, are very thick; it is equally proper for making 
Walks or Hedge-rows. Its Fruit, call'd the Cypre/s- Apple, 
incloſes its Seed, which is ſomewhat tedious to raile. 


THE Scarlet-Oak, or Holm, ſomewhat reſembles an Ap- $carler-oak. 


le-Tree or Pear-Tree; it does not riſe ſo high as the com- 
mon Oak, and its Wood 1s very different, but its Leaves 
and Acorn are much like it, except that they are ſmaller, 
and of a light Green. This Tree is proper to make Walks 
of, and its Species is perpetuated by the Acorn it bears. 

THOSE that follow, are only the Shrubs and Plants 
made uſe of to form Hedges and to furniſh the lower Parts 
in Woods of Ever-Greens. 

TRE Holly! paſſes for one of the fineſt Ever-Green h 
Shrubs that are to be met with; it grows pretty high, and 
is of a ſhining and very charming Green: Its Wood is 
Greeniſh, of which they make Wands and Riding-Switches. 

Its Leaves are jagged, and beſet with Prickles, and ſome- 
times ſtriped or gilded. It is multiplied by Seed. 

Tu Juniper-Tree ſhoots pretty high, and has a very Juniter 
agreeable Smell: Its Wood is very hard, and its Leaves | 
ſmall and prickly : It is produced from Seed. 

THE Phillyrea is a Shrub that grows very thick and is 244, 
much valued for Hedges. Its Wood is blackiſh, and its 
Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Olive, but are ſhorter, and of a 
tolerable good Green. It grows without Difficulty even in 


the Shade, and is propagated either by the Seed or Layers. 


SABIN, or Savine, grows very tall for a Shrub; its Stem Sarine. 


is ſomewhat bulky, and its Wood is very hard; its Leaves 


are like thoſe of the Cypreſs-Trec. It is multiply'd by Seed 
and Layers. 


THe Alaternus reſembles the Olive-Tree in its Leaves; 47, 


they are of a deep Green, and pretty thick; it is very fit to 
make Hedges, and is raifed from Layers. 
| THE 


Box, 
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THE Box-Tree is a green Shrub of the greateſt Uſe, and 
one of the moſt neceſlary in Gardens. There are two Sorts 
of it; the Dwarf- Box, which the French call Buis d Artois, 
the Leaves of which are like thoſe of the Myrtle, but green- 
er and harder. This is made uſe of for planting the Em- 
broidery of Parterres, and the Edgings of Borders; and is 
called DWarf- Box, becaule it naturally grows but little. The 
other Kind is the Box-Tree of the Woods, which advances 
much higher, and has bigger Leaves than the former, which 
makes it fit for Hedges, and green Tufts for garniſhing of 
Weds 3 ſome of it is ſtriped or gilded ; it comes up in the 
Shade, but is a long time a gaining any conſiderable Height: 
Its Wood is yellowiſh, and very hard. It is put to a great 
many petty Uſes, as the making of Combs, Balls, &c. Both 
theſe Kinds of Box yield a Seed, but it is commonly produced 
by Slips. 

ONE thing muſt be ſaid in praiſe of theſe Ever-Green 
Trees and Shrubs, that the Hardneſs of their Wood and 
Leaves, ſecures them from all Sorts of Inſects and Vermin. 

THE Advantage to be drawn from Eyer-Greens, rather 


reſpects the Art of Phyſick, in which they afford ſeveral Re- 


medies, than the Uſe to be made of them in Trade, whe- 
ther for Building, Artificers-Work, or Fewel, in all which 
the Trees firſt mention d at the Beginning of this Chapter, 
are very ſerviceable; and upon this Account it is that there 
are ſo great a Number of theſe Ever-Green Plants in the 


g Royal * Phyſick-Garden. 


THESE are all the Trees and Shrubs that are ordinarily 


made uſe of in fine Gardens. In the ſhort Deſcription of 


which, I have endeavoured to include a general Idea of each 
Tree, mentioning its Height, its Leaves, its Wood or 'Tim- 
ber, and the Uſe that is made of it; its proper Place in 
Gardens, the Vermin it is ſubject to, and the Manner of 
perpetuating its Species, which are all of Ule to guide you 
in the Choice you have to make of them. However, I now 
proceed to give you my Opinion of thoſe that ſeem to me 
to be the beſt, and which I adviſe you to make uſe of in 
your Gardens, 

THE Trees generally made uſe of to form handſome 


Walks, are Elms, Limes, and Horſe-Cheſnuts : Walks of 


Elms, 
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Elms, when well kept, grow very tall and lofty ; they put 
out beautiful Leaves, and are withal yery laſting : Walks 
of Limes are likewiſe very handſome, eſpecially when they 
are Dutch Limes. Theſe Trees are known to ſhoot up very 


high, they have a ſmooth Bark, an agreeable Leaf, and yield 


abundance of Flowers that ſmell very ſweet ; beſides which, 
they are ſubje& to no Sort of Vermin. Theſe are the two 
Kinds of Trees I adviſe you conſtantly to make uſe of, pre- 
ferably to the Horſe-Cheſnut, notwithſtanding it is ſo much 
in faſhion. I cannot deny but the Horſe-Cheſnut is a hand- 
ſome Tree; tis certain it grows very ſtrait, has a fine Body, 

a poliſh'd Bark, and a beautiful large Leaf ; but the Filth 
it makes continually in the Walks, by the Fall of its F lowers 


in the Spring, its Husks and Fruit in the Summer, and its 


Leaves in the Beginning of Autumn, mightily leſſens its Merit: 
Add to this, that it is very ſubject to May-Bugs and Cater- 
pillars, which often ftrip it quite naked in the Summer. time; 
that its Shade, as is pretended at leaſt, is very unwholeſome; 
that it grows but to a moderate Stature, laſts but a yery little 
while, and that its 'Timber 1s of no manner of Profit. 

In Avenues that lie in open Fields, we make ule of Elms 


or Cheſnut-Trees, and 1 in n moiſt Grounds, of Willows, Aſpen- 


I 


Vo v ſhould obſerve never to plant Elms too near Kitchen- 
Gardens, Fruit- Trees or Flower-Borders, becaute their Roots 
which run along the Ground devour every thing, and the 
Fruit and Flowers will never thrive as they ought. In their 
place you may put Lime- Trees and Horſe-Cheſnuts, whoſe 
Roots take up but little room. 

THE right way of chooſing Elms, Limes, Horſe-Cheſ- 
nuts, and generally all the Trees aboye-mention'd, conſiſts 
in the three following Obſervations, which contain all that can 
be ſaid upon this Subject. 

TH E firſt is to examine if a Tree be ſtrait, of a fine Stem, 
of a bright and ſmooth Rind free from Moſs; "if it have good 
Store of Roots, and very fibrous; if it be well drawn, 
without breaking or wronging the greater Roots. You 
can't be deceived in beheving a Tree in this Condition 
good, ſince it has all the Qualities requiſite to make it, in 
Time, a fine Tree. But, if the Plant be crooked, ſhort, 

. and 
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and miſhapen, its Bark ſcabby and full of Moſs, and its 
Roots broken and ſhiver'd, or very much unfurniſh'd, and 
not fibrous; the Tree is doubtleſs good for nothing, and you 
ought to reject it entirely. You may confidently depend 
upon this Obſervation, which indeed is the moſt eſſential of 


all, and will hold as a general Rule for all the Plants you _ 


can ſuppole. | 

THe ſecond 'Thing material to be obſeryed in the Choice 
of Trees, is, that they be taken out of worſe Ground than 
you intend to put them into. The Reaſon is, that the Trees 

liking this better Earth, take Root again ſooner, become 
more bulky and ftrait, grow infinitely faſter, and are not fo 
ſubject to be coverd with Moſs. Whereas, if your Plants 
come out of as good Earth, or better than that into which 
you remove them, they droop and languiſh, grow crooked, 
grubby, and full of Moſs; and at laſt die away, and ſeem - 
to bewail, if I may ſo ſay, the Loſs of their firſt Nurſe. 
IJ RE third Obſervation is, not to inſiſt too much upon the 
Bigneſs of Trees; for I look upon a Tree of a moderate Size, 

to be better than all the great ones that are ſought with ſo 
much Earneſtneſs; and there is more Hope of its taking Root 
when tis about ſix or ſeven Inches in Compaſs, than when 
'tis very large. There are more of theſe great Trees die, 
notwithſtanding all the Precautions that can be taken, than of 
thoſe that are of the Size I mention. 

As to Hedges, the Plants that are moſt eſteemed for them, 
are Horm-beam, Beech, and Maple, which, to be good, 
ſhould have their Bark bright and ſmooth, and their Root 
very fibrous. They ſhould be drawn from a Nurſery, where 
they were raiſed from Seed; you may eafily know that a 
Plant is taken from a Nurſery, when it is ſtrait and fair, and 
its Tap-Root not hooked; for the Plants of Horn-beam and 
Maple, that are drawn out of the Woods, are not worth 
tranſplanting, being no better than Shoots and Suckers from 
thoſe Roots, which the French Gardeners call de la Croſſette, 
from their having the form of a Croſs. 
T ꝝ x beſt of theſe three Plants, in every one's Opinion, is 
Horn- beam; but unleſs it be planted in freſh Ground, and a 
very clear Expoſure, it is difficult to raiſe: Maple, on the 
contrary, grows every where, as well in the Shade as in the 

I open 
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+ open Air, its Fault is, that it is ſomewhat ſubject to grow 
Yellow. RE 
THe Trees moſt proper for Porticos, Colonades, Arcades, 
Peers, Cabinets and Green Galleries, are the Horn-beam, the 
Lime-Tree and the Elm. 'The Nature of Horn-beam makes 
it fit for Hedges, being full of Branches to the very Foot, and 
requiring to have its head cut, without which it is apt to periſh. 
The Lime-Tree naturally bends and takes any Form you 
pleaſe to give it, and by its great number of Branches makes 
a very thick tufted head. But the Male Elm, as we call it, 
is preferable to either of theſe, being capable of all Sorts of 
Figures, growing very faſt, being lels ſubject to grow bare and 
to periſh than the Horn-beam ; leſs liable to break than the 
Lime, and more eaſy to take in any ſort of Ground. All the 
fault of the * Elm is, that it is a much greater charge to keep All the beau- 
clipt than the others : By reaſon it is continually putting, out x ke 1 
K little Shoots which deviate from the Contour of the Arches, planted with 
| - and from the Upright of the Pilaſters. e 
| For ſuch Squares of Wood as you would have ſhoot up ; 
very high, all the 'Trees before mention'd may be employ'd . 
in them; however, thoſe that are moſt eſteemed, are the 
Oak, Elm, Cheſnut, Beech, and Horn-beam, which grow 
very tall, form a beautiful Covert, and are very profitable. 
For planting Thickets and Under-wood at the Foot of the 
great Trees, the Horn-beam, Maple, Filberd, Lime-Tree, 
and White-Thorn, are the beſt, and make the moſt buſhy 
Heads ; however, all Plants in general are not improper for 
this Uſe. 3 85 
IN low and marſhy Places you may plant Aſp, Poplar, 
Birch, and Alder, as beſt for the high Trees, and fine Walks, 
and fill up with Oziers, Willow, Cane-Withy, Haſel, Oc. 
As tor what concerns Woods of Ever-Greens ; Cypreſs, 
Fir, Pine, Picea, and Scarlet-Oak, ſhould be choſen to make 
the Walks, and tall Wood within, as being thoſe that ſhoot 
the higheſt, and moſt upright. You may plant the Paliſades 1 
or Hedges with Yew, Box, Phyllirea, and Cypreſs; and the 4 
Thickets with Juniper, Savine, Lawrel, Alaternus, Holly, 4 
and other Ever-Greens above mention'd. 4 
All ever-green Trees and Shrubs, to be good, ſhould be of i 
a deep and very lively green inclining to a dark, without look- 3 
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ing changed or yellowiſh, which is their Diſtemper. 'T hey 


are raiſed in Baskets of Earth, in which you ſhould take care 
they have been ſet at leaſt a Year or Two; this is a very neceſ- 
ſary Caution in order to their ſtriking root the better. 

THE Box with which we plant Hedges, is the Wood-Box, 
which we take pretty high and ſtrong, with good Roots well 
haired or full of Fibres. For the Dwarf-Box wherewith we 
plant the Embroidery of Parterres, it ſhould be young, very 
fibrous, not too dry, and that which has the ſmalleſt and fineſt 
Leaf is the moſt eſteemed. If this Obſervation be made in the 
choice of it, there will be no need to pluck up a Parterre every. 
five or fix Years on account of the Height to which the Box 
is grown, notwithſtanding the often clipping of it. 

IHaAave not determined the Nature of the Soil proper 


for each kind of Trees, as moſt have who have written of 


Agriculture; for in general an Earth moderately good will 
agree with all of them, it is not here of ſo great conſequence 
as it is for Fruits, Pulſe and Flowers; however, I ſhall juſt 
mention what Trees are proper for each Ground. The Horn- 
beam and the Beech like a cool Soil; the Elm, Maple, Lime- 
Tree, Horſe-Cheſnut, Birch-Tree and Sycomore do beſt in a 
dry Ground; the Oak and Cheſnut- Tree in a ſtrong ſtiff Earth; 
and the Poplar, Aſh, Alder, Aſpen- Tree and Willow in moiſt 
wet places, 
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Of the Manner of Planting all the dif- 


ferent Parts of a Fine Garden. 


LL that has been ſaid in the foregoing Chapters, would 

ſignify nothing, without the Addition of what is con- 
tained in this and the following Chapter; the Uſefulneſs and 
Neceſſity of which, are ſufficiently known to all the World. 
Were the Ground never ſo well dreſs'd, the Garden truly 
traced out, and the Trees never ſo well choſen, all would 


be to no purpole, if you were ignorant of the right Method 
of Planting, and of the Care that ſhould be taken of young 


Plants, to raiſe them as they require. 

THE Buſineſs of raiſing Trees to a fine Stature in a little 
time, depends upon TWO Things; good Planting, and the 
Care to be taken of them according to the diiterent Seaſons 
of the Year. The firſt of theſe I ſhall treat of in this Chap- 
ter, and refer what I have to ſay of the latter to the Chap- 
ter that follows. 

PLANTING differs according to the different Parts that 
compoſe a Garden; all which muſt be diſtinctly ſpoken to, 
in order to know how to plant them. I begin with Par- 
te rres. be 


A PARTERRE being traced out, as has been before de- | 
ſeribed in the 2d Part, the Box choſen, according to the Ob- 


{ervation in the foregoing Chapter; and the Ground well pre- 


pared, and dreſs'd; take a * Dibble, and a Spade, (which . Serin 
are the two Inſtruments the moſt made uſe of in Gardening) fick. 
and after having trimmed the Roots of the Box, and cut away 
lome of their Fibres, make a little Rill, or Trench, with 


the Dibble, or Setting-Stick, about half a Foot deep, keep- 
ing exactly in the Track of the Deſign; then take away the 
Aa 2 Dibble, 


fo 
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Dibble, and widen the Inſide of the Trench a little, to re- 
ceive the Box, which you are to place in Order, burying the 
Roots of it up to the Neck, that is, that nothing appear out 
of the Ground but the Leaves: After which, give two or 


three Strokes with the Setting-Stick, all about what you 
have juſt planted, to cloſe the Earth again, and fill up the 


little Cavities. 'The Box being thus put in the Ground, you 
range it either with the Back of the Setting-Stick, or your 
Hands, and give it the Shape and Turn it ought to have, 
according to the Deſign; ſettling the Earth well all about 
it, for fear the Air get in, and ſpoil it. 5 

THE Dibble is thus to be made ule of every where, ex- 
cept in great Lengths, and very large Edgings of Box, as 


the Sides of Borders, and the greater Branches of the Em- 


broidery, which may be done with the Spade: In theſe 


you ſtrain a Line, according to the Draught, from one End 
to the other, and opening a Rill with the Spade, ſet your 


Box in it, and cover it afterwards with Earth, which makes 
much quicker Diſpatch than the Dibble. | 


THE Parterre being thus planted, you dig the Places de- 


ſigned for the Borders with the Spade, and fill them with 


Mold mixt with good Earth, which you lay rounding in the 
Middle like an Als's Back; and then ſpace out, and mark 
with Pegs the Places where the Yews and Shrubs muſt be 
planted purſuant to the Deſign, cauſing Holes to be dug for 


them according to their Size. I have already faid, in the 


4th Chapter of the Firſt Part, that very large Yews and 
Shrubs are now out of uſe, becauſe they hinder the Pro- 
ſpect; ſo that theſe Yews having at moſt but four or five 


Foot height, the Holes will be big enough, if open'd three 


Foot ſquare, and two Foot deep. 'Theſe Holes being madc, 
cauſe a Yew to be brought to one End of the Border, and 
cutting its Basket, uncoyer the Clod, and trim the ſtraggling 


Roots that exceed it; then throw a little good Earth into 


the Bottom of the Hole, and ſet your Tree in the Middle of 
the Border, meaſuring it very exactly; ſecure it a little, by 
throwing in ſome Earth upon it till the Hole be half filled 
up, and plant another Yew at the other End; and having 


thus planted two, you ſpace out and range all the others 


by them. 
IN 
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I x Borders the Yews are generally ſet at 12 Foot diſtance, 
with a Shrub between ; but this Rule can't be follow'd 
where the Borders are cut, or where they are in Comparti- 
ment; you muſt then be governed by the Deſign, and con- 
fine yourſelf to certain ſtated Places. 

You muſt obſerve, in Borders that are twiſting and cir- 
cular, to plant the Yews in the Middle, at equal Diſtances 
one from another, and as upright as poſſible by your Eye, 
which is the ſureſt Method, having no Range to take, and 
the Line being of no ſervice. You will find in this Part 
the Flowers that are proper for them with their Culture. 

THIS is all the Difficulty in Parterres, which muſt not be 
clipped till the ſecond Year after they are planted, that the 
Box may take Root, and gather Strength. You then reviſit 
your Parterre from one End to the other, and new furniſh 
with Box, the Places that require it. T hey make uſe of 


Shears for clipping the“ Box of Parterres, which ſhould be - Good Garde | 


cut clole without diſordering or varying from the Deſi in: In 3 


n clipping often- 
and Borders ſtraight Edgings of Box, you may ſtrain a Line 4 EE. 
to clip them by. Drawing of 


Parterre, 
TAE moſt proper Time to trim a Parterre, is the Month ns” 


of May; the fineſt Parterres are clipt twice a Year, imme- eme Places, 


diately aſter the two Seaſons of the Riſe of the Sap. If the 8 


Ground be ſomewhat dry, you muſt water the Box well the #: *he turning 


firſt Year it is planted, in order to haſten its ſtriking Root. 1 _ 


TAE Walks and Counter-Walks, that are to be planted contrary, theſe 


with Elms, Lime-Trees, Horſe-Cheſnuts, e. being drawn e Bung- 


lers quite lame 


out, you drive Stakes at every f 12 Foot diſtance, to mark à Deſgn. 
the Place of each Tree. 'This "Diſtance is a Mean between the f. 14 French 
nine Foot from Tree to Tree, allowed by ſome, which is not 3 * 
enough, and the 15 or 18 Foot given by others, which is too #/# Fot. 
much; the Diſtance of 12 Foot is reaſonable, and more 

in uſe than either of the others. In Avenues and Walks, 
planted in the open Fields, the Trees may be ſet at the diſtance 

of 18 or 24 Foot, for the better Husbandry of the Ground, 

in which they are planted. Thus you have the 1 

tage above and below. Theſe Trees ſhould be ſecured by 

Thorns, or the like, from being injured by Cattle or iche 

vous People. 
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ben zan se AT each of theſe Stakes cauſe Holes to be dug of four 
the Holes, lay - : : > 
the Earth thas Foot ſquare and three Foot deep. If the Bottom of Earth be 
+ firſtdug 09, good, you may make ule of it; but if it look exhauſted and 
apart from the 7 . . , k | 
lower mol, and dry, you muſt bring in better, or take ſome of the upper 
in planting rhe Mold, and throw in fix or ſeven Inches Depth of it into the 
== »ith th Bottom of the Hole. You may lay a Bed of Leaves or Grafs 
firft which is if you have it at hand, with half a Foot of Mold at top of it, 
— 32 e which will waſte and be as good as Dung in time. This Pre- 
fil up, and by paration fills up one Foot of the three Foot depth you made 
: bis 5H/7ing your Holes. The other two are enough for planting the 
Ground. Tee. 

BEFORE you plant your Trees, they ſhould be cut to 
eight or nine Foot height, by taking off their Heads, unleſs 
they are raiſed in Baskets, as ſhall be mention d by and by. 

Fo R Regularity you ſhould endeavour to plant all your 
Trees of the ſame Height, cutting them by one common 
Meaſure. Then their Roots ſhould be trimmed, by cutting 

„ the Extremities of the Fibres, and their broken and 

Arbre, bruiſed Roots, which the French call * Dreſſing a Tree. 
This done, you ſet the Root of the Tree in the Middle of the 
Hole, ſpreading out all the ſmall Roots, and filling in the 
Earth about them with your Hand, taking care that no 
Stones or hollow Places be left towards the Bottom, which 
would expole the Roots to the Air, and hinder their taking to 
the Ground. Your Tree being well ſecured, let the Earth be 
entirely filled in lowering the Bank about the Hole, and then 
ſettle it down by treading on it. 

BESIDES the Stakes which mark out the Holes, there 
ſhould be three or four Ranging Staves fixed upon the ſame 
Line, between the places deſigned for the Trees, that when 
the Holes are made, and the Stakes removed, you may be 
able to plant two or three Trees by the Staves; that is, one 
Tree at each End, and one in the middle of the Line, after 

Which the ranging Staves may be taken away as uſeleſs. 
Theſe three Trees will ſerve you for ſetting all the others 
upon the ſame Range. This is a general Rule for planting 
all Sorts of 'Trees, enlarging or leſſening the Size of the Holes 
according to the Strength of your Plants. 

Ay r E R having ſettled the Earth about your new plant- 

ed Trees, you ſhould the next day alter, beſtow three or four 

| Watering- 
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Watering- Pots of Water on them, as their Size ſhall require; 


this wonderfully {inks the Ground, and makes it bind together: 


It would be dangerous to water them immediately, for fear of 


making Mortar of the Mold, or making their Heads lean too 
much on one fide. 

Tos E who deſire to have a fine Garden in little Time, 
though it coſt them ſomething more, make uſe of 'Trees 
raiſed with their Clod or Earth about them, by which they 


gain five or ſix Years Growth; becauſe thele Trees being 


raiſed with a Body of Earth that covers their Roots, are 
planted at their full Height, without cutting ; whereas 
other 'Trees, whoſe Roots are bare, not having Strength 
enough to nouriſh their Head, muſt neceſſarily be taken off 
to eight or nine Foot Height, as was juſt now mention'd, 
From whence tis evident, that a Gentleman, by planting 
Trees in their Clod, gains the Time thoſe Trees neceſſari- 
ly require to make another Head; beſides that they are in- 


finitely more beautiful, not diſcovering their Removal, as 


thoſe do that have been headed. I have planted Elms in 
their Clod 30 Foot high, and as big as one's Thigh, which 
have taken again toa Wonder ; by this Expedient you plant 
Trees at their full Bigneſs, which was never done hereto- 
fore, and enjoy a Garden ten Years the ſooner, by means of 
this admirable Contrivance. | 
GREAT Care ſhould be taken how you follow the Ad- 
vice of ſome * Gardeners, who pretend that you may plant a 
Tree boldly at its full Height without cutting off any thing, 
though it have no Clod about its Root. Theſe Men, to ſup- 
port their Opinion, affirm, that this Body of Earth binding 
up the Roots roo much, which you are obliged to cut ſhort, 


| hinders them from doing their Office, and ſtriking ſo vigo- 


rouſly as they would do; whereas, ſay they, when the Roots 
of Trees are uncover'd and at their full Length, they are 
placed in Order, and filled up wit h Earth much better; be- 
ſides that being thus at liberty on all ſides, they more caſily 
ſhoot and faſten themſelves in the Ground. 

THis is an Opinion that Experience has often found to 
be falſe, and which I adviſe you by no means to follow ; 
for when 'Trecs have no Earth about their Foot, or that the 
Clod is broke in carrying of them, they are in great danger 


of 


* Theſe Gar- 
deners have 
written of 


Fruit-Trees, of 


which having 
had ſome Ex- 
pertence, under 
that Pretext 

they expect to 


be credited in 


the Buſineſs of 


tranſplanting 
Elms, and o- 
ther Trees be- 
longing to 


Fleaſure-Gar- 


dens, the Cul- 
ture of which 


is in a man- 


ner unknown 


to them. 
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of dying, the Sap of itſelf not having Force enought to riſe 


to the Top of the 'Tree, and to nouriſh its Head, unleſs af. 
ſiſted by this Clod of E. arth, which is that in which the Tree 


Was raiſed, and which nouriſhes and maintains its Roots, till 


they have Strength enough to pierce the new Ground that i is 
about them. In the 4th Chapter following, I ſhall deſcribe the 
Manner of raiſing Trees in their Clod. 

For planting Paliſade-Hedges, you are to ſtrain a Line 


according to the Draught traced out, or to the Row of Trees, 
if there be any, and, with the Spade, open a Trench or Rill 


a Foot deep, taking care to preſerve one of its Sides from 
{lipping down, and to open the Trench upon the Infide of 
the Walk, which | is always beſt for the Plants. This done, 
kneeling down with your Leit Knee upon the Edge of the 


Trench, take the Plants one by one, after having trimmed 


the Extremities of the Roots a little, and ſet them two or 
three Inches aſunder, according to their Size, holding the 
Plant againſt the Ground, which, upon one Side of the 
Trench, ſhould be cut perpendicular ; and keeping it there 
"with the Back of your Left Hand, throw in the Earth about 
the Roots with your Right-Hand, ill they are quite cover'd. 
Take care that the Plants be ſet right, and well adjuſted one 
with another; after which, fill up the Trench entirely, and 
tread the Ground with your Feet, to ſettle it. 

HEDGES that are planted ſo large, as fix or ſeven Foot 
high, are not fo ſure of taking Root, as the young Horn- 
beam, which I eſtcem infinitely the better: But there is an 
ill Cuſtom amongſt Gardeners, which is to cut the Horn- beam 
to the Level of the Ground, which is very injurious to it, 
and hinders its growing upright, making no more than a Par- 
cel of Stubs, ſpringing out of one Side and the other. I 
made the Experiment of a Hedge of Horn-beam cut in this 
Manner, and of another which J let grow its whole Height; 


and I found that the Hedge which had not been cut, came 


up much better and more upright than the other, though in 


the ſame Ground. 


A SMALL Space ſhould be leſt behind the Hedges that 
are planted againſt a Wall, partly for the Hedge it ſelf, that 
ou may come to dig behind, and clip the Back of it; and part- 
ly for the Wall, which by this means 1s preſeryed much 
being and longer, — 
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As there is nothing more difficult to bring forward in a 
Garden than Hedges, they require much more Application 
than the other parts. To raiſe them well and preſerve them 
for any time, they ought to be ſet out of a Wood in the 
open Air, and have no Trees planted in the Line of them, 
eſpecially Elms; unleſs the Hedge be kept cut to 10 or 12 
Foot high, and the Trees above be lopped very cloſe. If, on 
the contrary, they are planted in a Wood of high Trees, or 
under Horſe-Cheſnuts, they will ſoon die, nor can they be 
raiſed there unleſs it be while the Trees are very young, or 
by the Benefit of a good freſh Ground. You may neverthe- 
leſs raiſe fine Hedges in a Wood by obſerving the following 
Rules. TE 15 

TE uſual Method in planting a Wood is to edge the 
Walks with Elms, Lime-Trees, Horſe-Cheſnuts, ec. with 
Horn- beam or Maple at the foot of them to form the Hedge: 
Nevertheleſs, if you would not undergo the infallible Vexation 
of ſeeing them die away in ten ora dozen Years, by reaſon of 
their being ſtifled under the great Trees, you may remedy 
this Evil by planting the Borders of a Wood with Horn-beam 
only without any other Tree, leaving behind a Liſt of 7 or 8 
Foot wide all about it, that is to ſay a clear Glade, having 
neither tall Trees nor Under-wood between the Hedges and 
the Wood. By this means they have the free Airon both 
ſides, and may be kept in good condition a long time ; this 
takes away nothing of the Beauty of the Wood, which riſing 
above it, makes at a diſtance a very agrecable Verdure by 
its Leaves and Branches. This void Space leaves convenient 
room for digging about the Hedges, and for carrying the 

double Ladder for clipping them on the backſide. You ſhould 
obſerve that all the Branches of the Wood ſhould be kept 
cut perpendicularly from their Foot, leſt by over-hanging and 
_ dripping upon it they rob this Spaceof the Air ſo neceſſary to 
the Preſervation of the Hedge. | | 

IT muſt be owned however, that theſe Sorts of Walks are 
longer in forming, and affording Shade than the others where 
the Trees begin to ſhew themſelves from the ſecond Year : 
In a large Garden you may have Walks planted both one way 
and the other, that you may be able to walk in the Shade at 
all Hours of the Day. %% 
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may be inſular or not, it ſignifies nothing to their Conſtruction, 
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ANOTHER very plain way of planting the Walks of a 
Wood is this: let the Rows of Trees on each fide ſtand de- 


tached, and 3 or 4 Foot behind them plant the Under-wood 


or Thicket of the Squares of Wood in a Line; ſo that being 
kept clipt upright, it may form a kind of Paliſade-Hedge. This 
indeed is never ſo fine nor ſo well filled as the others, but 
it will laſt much longer, and require but little coſt to keep, 


This ſort of Hedges makes always an even green Ground, 


which cannot fail of being very agreeable to the Eye. 
Wx now come to the manner of planting Porticos, and 
other Decorations in green, as Columns, Peers, Jambs, Pilaſters, 


c. Having picked out of your Nurſery ſuch Elms as are 


tall and flerider, well filled with Branches along their Stem, 
and always thoſe that we call the Males becauſe their Leaves 
are thicker and more tufted, and clip much better than the 


Female, plant them with all their Boughs, and without cut- 


ting any thing off at the Head; if it be for a Peer that is ſome- 
what broad, you muſt put in ſeveral ; and if it be for a Column, 
look out a Tree that is full of Branches all round, which you 
muſt conduct and cut to anſwer the Intention of a Column, 
making it to ſhoot out on all Sides, and dexterouſly applying 
all its Branches to form the Roundneſs required. It: ſhould be 
ſtript clean for 3 or 4 Foot in Height, that it may riſe the 
better; and the lower part may be filled with Horn-beam and 
Elms to make the Baſe and Plinth. The Capital at the Head 
of the Column may be formed out of the fame Tree, and for 


the Cornice and Entablement; you may make uſe of the 


Branches put out by the Hedge on the Back-fide, which you 


may draw with Wire, and faſten to the Poles which run 


acroſs from one end to the other, that are ſupported by other 
Poles or upright Pieces, to which are fixed all the little Branches 


of Elm deſigned to form the Peer or Column, by confining 


them with Twigs of Ozier to take what Side you pleaſe. 


Theſe Branches artfully drawn and interwoven one with ano- 


ther, quite hide and cover the Poles and compoſe Collonades 


of green, with their Cornices and Entablements, adyancing a 


Foot or more if it be neceſſary. 
THESE Columns are planted almoſt always inſular, that 
you may come to clip them all round; for the Pedeſtals, they 
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_ agreeable green Vaults, which are open at top. 
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The Capitals, Baſes and Cornices are cut in chamfer or cant 
at the Extremitys of the Columns or Pilaſters, at top of which 
are made Balls and Vaſes of green, formed by the tufted head 
of the Tree which makes the Column or Peer, or elſe by the 
Shoots and Twigs of Horn-beam drawn from the Hedge or 


Balls and from the Cornice by a ſmall Stem of a Foot or two, 
according to the Height of the Portico, for the better Effect 
of the Perſpective. 


For Hedges cut into Arcades, if the Arches are open down to 


the Bottom, in theDeſign,draw a Line upon theGround,and taking 


upon it the Breadths of the. Openings, mark out thoſe of the 
Peers or Pilaſters which are to be opened in Trenches for plan- 
ting the Deſign intended. If onthe contrary they are incloſed 
in a low Hedge on which they terminate, that is, that they do 
not go down to the Ground, unleſs in the Door-ways ; you then 
make a Trench the whole length without reſerve, and plant 
the Horn-beam in it, obſerving for the quicker adyance to put 


the higheſt in the place of the Peers, or elſe to plant there a 


Lime-Tree or an Elm for the more ſpeedy forming the Cor- 
nice and Vale at top, which are always longeſt coming on. 
Theſe young Plants ſhould be ſupported with ſome rough 
Lattice-work, upon which the Branches may be readily 
faſtened, till they are high enough for their Center, and fit to 
form the Arch about a Hoop fixed to the two Jambs of the 
ſaid 'T'rellis | 
ARBoRs, Cabinets, and green Galleries are planted in 


the ſame manner as Porticos and Arcades, with this difference 
only, that there muſt be two Rows of Porticos with 4 Pillars 
to make theſe Galleries; then the Elms planted at the 4 Pillars 


croſs each other upon Hoops over head, and by their Boughs 
drawn with Wire, and confined upon the Hoops, form very 

THESE Arcades, Columns, Porticos, and Cabinets are 
almoſt all clipt with the Sheers except the Cornices and Peers, 
which are cut with the Pruning-hook, where you conduct 
the Branches to fill up the Vacancys : You ſhould haye a 
Templet or Pattern of Wood to guide you in forming the 
Columns, one for the circular part, and another for the Cham- 


tering of the Cornices, Baſes and Capitals; which 'Templets 
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| Paliſade behind. Theſe Vaſes are kept detached from their Architects ob- 


ſerve the ſame 
Rule in Buil- 
dings. 
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ſhould be cut according to the Deſign propoſed in their firſt 


Conſtruction. Theſe Pieces, when once grown to ſome 


ſtrength, will ſtand ſufficiently of themſelves, without the 
help of Lattice-work ; which is of no uſe but to raiſe them, 


and bring them up. - | IT. 
OBSERVE that if you make uſe of nothing but large 


Hornbeam to form theſe Decorations without a 'Tree, you 


ought to plant it very cloſe and well furniſhed, to prevent its 


growing too big. If you plant Trees, you ſhould not bend 


them till after the ſecond or third Year, when they have ta- 


ken well to the Ground; otherwiſe you may too much diſturb 


and ſhake their Roots, and hinder their ſtriking into the Earth. 


For Balls of Elm in the manner of Orange-Trees, you 
are to chuſe ſuch Trees as are very ſtrait with a Stem of fix 
or ſeyen Foot high, and cut the head of them into Balls of 
about 3 Foot in Diameter. If theſe Balls of Elm are to be 
accompanied with a Caſe at Bottom, you plant at the - Foot of 
the Trees ſome Shoots of Horn-beam which may be clipt 
{quare on every Side, or be ſhaped like Pots with Handles to 
them, to make the Caſe and Tree look both as one. 

o muſt take great Care of putting Dung into the 
Holes where you intend to plant your Trees, under the 
pretence of dunging them, for if you lay. the Dung too low, 
it is uſeleſs, by reaſon the Salt of it can't affe& the Roots; 


and if you put ĩt towards the Top, it will rot the Stem of the 


Tree, breed Worms, and dry up the Ground, all which are 


but too apt to bring a Mortality upon young Plants. You 
ſnould put nothing therefore into theſe Holes but good freſh 
Earth: or elſe a Bed of Leaves, or Graſs as above-mentioned. 


And to keep the new planted Trees from the great Heats in 
Summer, you may ſpread, upon the Surface of the Ground 


about the Foot of them, ſix or ſeven Inches Thickneſs of 


half-rotten Dung, becauſe tis then fuller, of Salts andy egetable 
Spirits, which the Rain and Waterings will ſoak and carry 
down to the Roots of the Trees. 5 

Ix you have Holes and Trenches to dig in made Ground, 
or that which is ſandy and bad in itſelf, whether for plant- 
ting Hedges or Rows of 'Trees, you muſt then make 'Tren- 


ches clear from one End to the other, of four Foot wide and 


three Foot deep, and bring in good Earth to fill them Up 
— with; 
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The Practice of Gardening, 


with; in which you may boldly plant your Trees, that would 
otherwiſe do nothing but languiſh and die away. 

As to what relates to Woods and Groves, they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into ſix Sorts, as has been before mention'd in the 


ſixth Chapter of the firſt Part; namely, Foreſt-Woods 
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Coppices, Groves of a middling Height with tall Hedges, | 


Groves open and in Compartiment, Woods planted in Quin- 


cunce, and Woods of Ever-Greens. I ſhall ſpeak of all 
theſe one after another, and diſtinguiſh the ſeyeral Ways of 
planting them. ER 

FoRESTs and great Woods of high Trees, are ordinari- 
ly ſown with various Seeds and Fruits. "Tis ſufficient to 
give the Ground deſigned for theſe one Ploughing, and then 
to ſow your Acorns, Cheſnuts, &c. as you do Corn; or elſe 
you may ſet your Acorns into the Ground at every fix Foot 
diſtance, in Rills made by the Line with a Mattock, which 


does it very quick, and makes the Trees appear, in time, at 


regular Diſtances. 
THE beſt way of planting Woods, 1s to do it with rooted 


Plants, ſetting them at ſix Foot diſtance one from another, 


and obſerving, aboye all, not to cut their Heads, for that 
would hinder their growing and ſhooting up one Day to a 
lofty Stature. 

CopP IC E- Woops are planted or ſown in the ſame 
manner as Foreſt-Woods, but with theſe two Differences, 
that the Plants are ſpaced out, or the Fruit ſet at three Foot 


Diſtances, and that the Heads of the young Plants are to be 


cut to make them put out Branches, and ſpread themſelves to a 
buſhy Tuft. Coppices generally ſhould be cut at every nine 


| Years, and taken down to the old Stumps, which ſhoot 
again immediately. 


THE Groves of a middling Height, with tall Hedges, 


require more Care in the Manner of planting them. After 


you have dug the Ground, meliorated it in caſe of Need, 
and drawn exactly the Deſign of the Wood, you plant the 
Walks, Halls, Cabinets, c. in the ſame Manner as was 
Juſt now taught in this Chapter, ſpeaking of Walks. So 
likewiſe you plant the Paliſades, following exactly the Out- 


Lines and Returns of the Deſign, and opening little Trenches, 


as was mention'd above. To fill up the Middle of the 
| Wood, 
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Wood, which is the Buſineſs now to be ſpoken to, mark out 
Lines with the Cord at fix Foot diſtance one from another, 
and open them in Trenches a Spit deep, and about the ſame 
Breadth, in which plant your Elms, Cheſnuts, &c. three 
Foot aſunder; ; and between each Trench, after the Plant is 
ſet, and entirely recover'd, ſow or {et Acorns, Cheſnuts, 


and all Sorts of Seed, to pv 0 your Thicket and Bruſh. 


Wood ; and the Rows of rooted Plants will in time form the 
Head of the Grove, if Care be taken to trim their Branches, 
and conduct them to their proper Height. 

You ſhould obſerve in order to furniſh your Wood the 
faſter, and that you may ſooner have the Pleaſure of it, to ſet 
a Plant ſomewhat ſtronger than ordinary in the Squares and to 
bury the long Branches that trail along the Ground for Layers, 
inſtead of cutting them off, which will furniſh the Wood 
much ſooner and better than ſowing the Seed, as you do in 
planting great Woods and Coppices. | 

GROVES that are open, and in Compartiments, are ve- 
ry different from tall Woods and Coppices, in that the Mid- 
dles of their Squares have no Wood in them, but are filled 
with Green-Plots in Compartiments, which are to be ſown 
or laid with Turf, according to what is intended in the De- 
ſign, and as has been already ſpoken to in the ſeventh Chap- 
ter of the firſt Part. As to the Walks and Hedgesof theſe 
Woods, they are always planted Breaſt-high in Banquettes, as 
before: mentioned, becauſe of the View. 

QUINCUNCES are planted as Walks, being in effe& no 
other than ſeveral Rows of 'Trees, and many parallel Walks, 
ranging and anſwering the Lines of one another : you are 
only to take Care, in planting theſe Woods, to raiſe your 
Squares very exactly, and to ſet your Trees ſtrait, ſo as to 


keep a Line from Corner to Corner, and anſwer one ano- 


ther directly, which is the great Beauty of them. There 
needs no Hedges nor Thickets in theſe Woods, ſo that they 
are very eaſy to plant. Sometimes Graſs-plots are ſown un- 
der the Trees, keeping ſome rolled Walks, as Occaſion re- 
quires. 

Woops of Eyer-Greens are planted in the ſame manner 
as the others, there being no more Difficulty in them: You 
may haye Recourſe to the foregoing Chapter, for chooſing 


the 
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the Trees moſt proper to plant the Walks, Hedges, and 
Squares of theſe Woods. 

As there is nothing longer a growing than a Wood, you 
ſhould conſult the Ground where you would plant it, exa- 


miningthe natural Bottom of the Earth by digging the ſeveral 


Places, and obſerving the Graſs that coversit. If the Ground 
be moiſt, and cover d with Reeds and Ruſhes, plant in it 
thoſe Trees that love the Water; if it be dry, the Trees we 
call Wild will ſuit it better : for what will pleaſe the natural 
Soil, ſhould always be regarded, otherwiſe the Wood will be 


a long time in coming up. 


By this you ſee the Difference there is between Woods 
and Parterres, and Bowling-greens, which are finer from the 
firſt Day they are planted, than afterwards ; whereas a Wood 
in its younger Age has nothing in it perfect, being deſtitute 
of that Shade which yields ſo much Pleaſure in Gardens, and 
which conſtantly makes one wiſh it ſomewhat older. 
WHEN you have old decayed Woods to new-furnifh 
either in their Squares, or in their Outſides and Borders planted 
with Trees and Hedges, there is much more trouble to make 


any thing grow than in a young Plantation; for Trees are very 


apt to die under thoſe that over-hang them, tho' you chuſe 
ſuch a$are of the leaſt delicate Kind ; you can raiſe nothing 


but Thickets of Lilach, Elder, Sycamore, Box, and young 


Elm : and if you will by all means plant ſome Trees, you 
muſt open every thing perpendicular over head to give them 
Air, without which the Trees will become grubby, and die 
away under the Cover, 'The Ground that has abundance of 
Roots in it, and is quite worn out, is alſo the moſt improper 
for young Plants to take in. In ſuch caſe, care ſhould be ta- 
ken to make Holes for them ſomewhat large and deep, car- 
rying out the bad Earth, and filling them up again with the 
beſt new freſh Mold you can get. Theſe Trees ſhonld be 
marked with a Band of Straw, or Ozier Twigs, that they 


may be diſtinguiſhed from others, and that care may be taken 
of them in the Summer. In making the Holes you ſhould 


be careful not to hurt the large Roots of the neighbouring 


Trees, which would kill them, and be the Means of deſtroy- 


ing your Wood the faſter. 
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As tothe Time of planting Trees, it is better, in general, 
to undertake it before Winter, in the Months of November or | 
December, than in the Beginning of Spring, as in the Month | 
of March; the Trees and their Roots having time, during the 
Winter, to inure themſelves to the Ground, and to taſte it 
before the Sap riſes ; beſides that the Rain and melted Snows 
ſoak and moiſten the Roots, and bind them faſter to the 
Ground. Trees that are planted when Winter 1s over, have 
not all thoſe Advantages, for being moved and tranſplanted too 
near the Time of the Riſe of the Sap, they with more difficul- 

ty betake themſelves to the new Ground, and are longer be- 
{ore they ſtrike Root in it. 
You may obſerve, that in dry Grounds eſpecially, *tis 
better to plant before Winter, that the new-planted Trees 
may have the advantage of the Rains, and Melting of the 
Snow, which they are in mighty want of to allay their natu- 
ral Drought. They ſhould allo be planted not deep, left the 
Water, whether from the Rain or Watering-pot, ſhould be 
drank up by the Earth before it can reach the Roots; where- 
as in moiſt Places you may ſtay till the Month of March, 
when the Earth being diſcharged of the Glut of the Winter's 
Wet, will be more proper for the young Plants to take Root in. 
Chantilly, In marſhy Lands they raiſe the Flood-Gates of the Canals and 
Liancourt. Ponds before they can plant, without which, the Holes for 
| the Trees would be full of Water, and then ſet them at ſuch 
| | depth as the Level of the Water will permit. 
' You ſhould always chuſe a dry Time for Planting, be- 
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cauſe the Earth being dry, inſinuates itſelf better about the 


made in planting a Tree, to turn it to the ſame Expoſition of 
the Sun, as it was in before tranſplanting: This at moſt can 
ſignify nothing, unleſs for Fruit-Trees ; and I look upon it 
as one of thoſe Niceties you ought never to inſiſt upon, be- 
ing, in my Opinion, very uſeleſs and frivolous. 
WHEN you ſometimes meet with a Tree whoſe Stem has 
a little Crook or Elbow in it, you may, in planting it, ob- 
ferye to turn the Elbow oppolite to the Sun's Place at N _ 
whic 
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= Roots, without leaving any Vacancy, and is not made 
* Mortar of, which is very prejudicial to the Trees taking 
= Som Perſons pretend, that this Obſervation ſhould be 
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which by this means will be drawn towards it, and recti- 
fied; but unleſs it be in this Caſe, you ſhould always turn 
a Tree that way which will appear the ſtraiteſt in the Line 
it ſtands in. 

THERE may happen another Difficulty proper to be 
reſolved, which conſiſts in this: When a Deſign is traced 


out, eſpecially that of a Wood where there are turning 


Walks, the Trees, of which cannot be ranged one by an- 
other; you have a great deal of Trouble, after the Hole is 
made, and the Stake taken away, to plant a 'Tree without 
any Line of Range or Meaſure to direct YOu. 

As an Expedient to rid you of this 'Trouble, before you 
dig the Hole, and take away the Stake, ſet four others that 
ſhall range acrols the Stake which is to be remoyed, as you 
ſee in this Figure. You ſhould | 
take care to plant theſe Stakes 
a little way off the Place where 
the Hole is to be made, that the 
Earth may be thrown out with- ; 
out covering them. By this * 3 
means you may find the Place 
of your Tree again, ſetting it 
directly in the Middle of the 
Hole, ſo that the four Stakes 
range acroſs and center upon the 
Tree, as they did upon the Stake you took away. 

I THINK this is all that needs to be ſaid touching the 
Manner of planting the ſeveral Parts of a Garden. Let us now 
proceed to the Care that ſhould be taken of young Plants, in 
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order to raiſe them well. 
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Of the Care that ſhould be taken of 


young Plants to raiſe them well, with 
the Means of keeping them from the 
Diſtempers and Inſet that uſually 
attack them. 


F you are deſirous, in a little while, to take Pleaſure and 
Satisfaction in the Trees wherewith you have planted 
your Garden, there is no better Way than to beſtow all ne- 


ceſſary Care upon them, according to the different Seaſons of 


the Year : This indeed requires a great deal of Attention, but 
then your Pains are very agreeably requited, by the Delight 
you haye to ſee your own Work adyance apace. Without 


this, you will have the Vexation to ſee moſt of the Trees in 


the Garden die and pineaway, beſides the conſiderable Charge 
you muſt be at to replant eyery Tear, without ever being able 
to enjoy any thing. 

THe Care that ought to be 3 of young g Plants, con- 
fiſts in three Things; in the Tillage, Waterings, and Method 
of managing them during the firſt two or three Vears. 

Tur moſt neceſſary of all theſe is the Tillage, which 
muſt be done four times à Year, two greater, and two leſ- 
ſer, which the French call Binages, or T urnings up of the 
Ground a ſecond time. The firft great Tillage is perform'd 
at the Entrance of the Winter, the ſecond at "the Beginning 
of Spring. The two leſſer are done, one at Midſummer, 
and the other in the Month of Auguſt. 


THE Reaſon of theſe different Tillings, and the different 


Times of performing them, is that at the Entrance of Win- 


ter, the Sap being over, there is no Danger in giving 
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the Trees a good Tillage, that is to ſay, in breaking up 
the Ground pretty deep ; for beſides that it deſtroys the 
Mole-Tracks and Roots of Weeds, it renders it more eaſy 
for the Rains and Snow to enter, that fall in this Seaſon, and 
ſoak the Ground very deep: This is the firſt Tillage. As to 
the ſecond, which is done in the Beginning of the Spring, 
as in the Month of March, you run no hazard in turning 


up the Earth ſome Depth at that Time, when it does not 


exert itſelf ſo vigorouſly, and is in no fear of the great Heats 

as yet. 1 
THE two leſſer Tillings, or ſecond Turnings up of the 

Ground, ſhould not be ſo deep as the others, becauſe they 


. are performed while the Sap is moving, when there might be 


Danger in Digging the Earth too deep, either by giving Vent 

to the Roots, or by cutting off their Fibres. In thete Kinds 

of Tillage you need only juſt pare and rake the Surface of 
the Ground, 1-{| the Heat ftrike to the very Roots, and no 

deeper than to kill the Weeds, which in this Seaſon ſhoot 

up in abundance, as allo to make it penetrable to the Morn- 
ing Dews and Rains, which very much facilitate the Riſe of 
the Sap. 

of 5 a uſual Saying, that a Wood to be looked after well 
ſhould be kept like a Vineyard, where no Weeds are ever 
ſuffered. ; | 

TREES that are inſulate or detached, that is to ſay, that 
are not ſet in a Hedge, a Wood, or a Border, but ſo as you 
may walk round about them, ſhould be dug four Foot ſquare, 
and Hedges two Foot wide on the Back-Part, the raked Walk 
anſwering the Purpoſe of digging on the Fore-fide. 

IN the greater Tillings, Mattocks and Spades are made 
uſe of; and in the leſſer, Houghs, Edging-Irons, and Weed- 
ing-Hooks: When the Weeds are too big, you pluck them 
up by the Roots with your Hands, before you turn up the 
Ground, which is called Meeding. 7 ; 

To perform this Culture uſefully, and to the Purpoſe, 
the natural Quality of the Ground ſhould be conſulted ; for 
that which would be a very proper Time to till light and 
dry Ground in, would be no-wiſe fit for ſtrong and moiſt 
Earths. Thus as light and dry Earths want Moiſture to cor- 
rect their too great Heat, they ſhould be opened a little be- 

| US 3 | fore 
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fore it rains, or preſently after, to gain an eaſy Admittance 
to the Water, that would be loſt elſewhere by too much De- 
lay. On the contrary, ſtrong and moiſt Grounds are to be 
turned up in the very hotteſt Weather, which they are in 


more want of than Water, and which dine them alſo 


from chapping and cleaving. Theſe Tillings performed in 
this manner, and with theſe Obſervations, keep the Ground 
much longer cool, and make it infinitely better for the 
Plants. 

WATERINGS make the ſecond Care that ſhould be ta- 
ken of young Plants; theſe, as well as Tillage, helping to 
diſlolve and actuate the Salts of the Earth, which. would o- 
therwiſe remain in a Lump; and if, as was mention d be- 


fore in the ſecond Chapter of the firſt Part, Water be neceſ- 
fary in a Garden, tis undoubtedly ſo for theſe young Things, 


which would periſh and conſume away without the help of 
it. Waterings ought to be frequent and plentiful ; for when 


ſmall, they only ſerve to make the Ground dryer, as a Drop 


of Water thrown into a great Fire does but irritate the Flame 
the more. 

THe moſt proper Time for Watering, is Morning and 
Evening; in the Heat of the Day you ſhould water nothing 
but in Woods and ſhady Places, 

You ſhould always obſerve one Thing before Watering, 
which is, to cover the Foot of Trees and Paliſades with 
long Dung and Litter, and to ſpread it upon the Surface of 
the Ground, as has been already mention d. Your Water- 
ings are much better when the Water runs through this 
Dung as through a Sieve, it then makes no Mortar, and cauſes 
the Earth to keep its Freſhneſs much longer, being cover d 
by the Dung from the ſcorching Rays of the Sun. 

AND becauſe Dung would be an ugly Sight in a fine 
Walk, you may bury it juſt within the Ground, and grayel 
the Walk over it, which will look decent, and be of the 
fame Uſe tothe Tree. 


Fo R Places near at hand, Gardeners make uſe of Water- 


3 but when the Water muft be carried ſome Diſtance 


off, they fill ſmall Veſſels or Quarter-Casks, and drive them 


in Wheelbarrows to the Places required; each Tree ſhould 


have about two Watering-Pots, or two Pails ſull of Water, 
55 * 
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which would otherwile run aſide. 


Tree that has many Branches which render it deformed that 


Shoot, which ſhould be very high in the Stem, as from 20 
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as you find the Ground more or leſs thirſty, which you may 5 | 


know by its cleaving aſunder, and drinking up the Water 
ſpeedily. You may make a nollow Circle, or little Baſon, 
at the Foot of the 'Tree, to leryeas a Tunnel for-the Water 


You may alſo make uſe of long Wooden Troughs, or 
Gutter-ſtones cemented together, to convey the Water from | | 
a Baſon or Well, along a Walk, and have Veſſels ſet in the i] 
Ground, at proper Diſtances, to receive the Water, from | 4 
whence it may be taken as Need requires; but this is hard- ; 
ly allowable in a Garden, unleſs it be a Kitchen-Ground. 

As for Hedges and Rows of young Trees in a Wood, 
you muſt give them as much Water as tñey need, hollowing 
out before-hand a ſmall Gutter the whole Length, to facili- 
tate the Running of the Water. 

THE third Care is to guide and prune the young Plants 
well, which requires no more Skill than to diſtinguiſh in a 


which onght to be left, to produce, in time, the handſomeſt 
and the ſtraiteſt Tree. 

Ir may be held for a general Rule, that a Foreſt- Tree, to 
be beautiful, ſhould have no more than one upright leading 


to 30 Foot, without any forked Arms or Branches; ; after 
which, it may be leſt to form its Head at pleaſure. On the 
contrary, when the Trunk of a Tree is too low, the Forks of 


it are very diſagreeable to the Sight, as well as when the 


Tree has more than one upright Stem; for then it looks Sue are the 
like an Apple-Tree, or like a Chriſtmas-Candleſtick twiſted 5 C 


nuts in the 


into ſeven Branches. great Walk ef 
the Tuilleries, 
LF the Trees you would manage are headed 'Trees, you e eee 


ſhould pick them the firſt Year, taking off with your Hand mop all thi; 
all the little Buds along the Stem, that the Sap may riſe and P94 
reunite itſelf entirely above, to form the new Head. The 
ſecond Year of their putting out, you ſhould chooſe out of 

all the Branches, that which 1s the ſtrongeſt and moſt erect 

with the Foot of the Tree; that is to fay, which falls moſt 


perpendicularly upon it, and cut off all the others without 
reſerve. 


Ix 
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I, yon find yourſelf puzzled in the Choice of this Branch, 
and that there is never a one very upright upon the Tree, 
you may let two of them ſtand to the Year following, and 
then cut off the leaſt. It ſometimes happens, that you are 
obliged to leave three Branches upon a Tree, when the mid- 


dle Shoot, which ſhould be left as moſt upright with the 


Stem, is found to be the weakeſt of all, and oftentimes to 
lean of one Side a little. You then lay aStick acrols theſe 
Branches, to confine and keep the middle one in its Place, 
and peel off the Bark about two Inches broad all round 


them, at the Place where they ſhoot from the Stock or Bole; 


this ſtops the Sap, which by this means is conyey'd only to 
the middle Branch. 'The two other Branches ſhortly die a- 
way; and when the middle one is able to ſuſtain itſelf, you 
cut them off entirely: So that of the three Branches that 
were leſt at firſt, there remains only one, very ſtrait and 
upright. | 

THE Reaſon why you ſhould leave no more than one 
Branch to a Tree, is, that it ſhoots the better, becomes lar- 
ger and handſomer, and grows the faſter; thi s Branch ha- 
ving all the Nouriſhment and Sap to itſelf : Whereas when 
four or five Branches are left upon the ſame Tree, the Nou- 
riſhment is divided into ſo many Parts, that the Shoots are 
weaker, and leſs vigorous. I haye order'd, in this Manner, 
ſome topped Elms, that in five or fix Years time have form'd 
a handſome ſtrait Head, of 15 or 20 Foot high. 

WHEN you plant 'Trees without cutting off their Head, 
as thoſe that are in their Clod, you leave only a little Bunch 


at top, that the Tree having few Branches to ſupply, the 


Root may the better nouriſh its Head. 
Theſe Polesare T HE beſt way to raiſe and keep Walks of Trees well, is 
Hees 10 . by no means to ſpare two Things: The firſt, is to ſet Poles 
zier-Twigs,or to each Tree, and bind them together with Oziers, which 
Wire, whichis helps to ſecure them againſt the violent Shocks of Wind, 
etter; putting as ; a 
berween the and to carry them up ſtrait and tall; without this, the 


Pole andthe Trees are ſubject to be blown down, and their Heads grow 
Tree, Hay, 


Wood-ſhavings crooked, and are very liable to be broke by the Winds. The 


* ſecond, is to make a coarſe Lattice-work of ſmall Rods, 
ire may not tied together with Oziers, to ſuſtain and raiſe the Hedges to 


gall or hurt ſome Strength, which, without this Help, never ſtand upright 
ehe Tree. a xa --.--and 
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and well upon their Feet; this is ſome Charge indeed, but it 


is abſolutely indiſpenſable. 

Fo R the ſetting old Trees to rights which are over- ſet, or 
are crooked, and which many People cut down for the ugly 
Figure they make in a Garden, there is an expedient found ; 
which is to draw them ſideways with a Pully and Cords til 
they are upright, and then confine and fix them to other neigh- 
bouring Trees that ſtand moſt conveniently to keep them in 
this State, with large Iron- Wire: Leather ſhould be put under 
the Loops of the Wire, leſt it take off the Bark and cut the Tree. 
If che Tree has ſo conſiderable a Crook that it cannot be re- 
duced by the Pully, you may ſet a piece of Wood as a ſhore 
butting directly againſt it, with a piece of Leather between the 
Tree and the Shore, which may be nailed with large Nails to 
keep it from {liding. This piece ſhould continue thus during 
the Riſe of the Sap, which by its nouriſhing Juice renders a 
Tree more capable at that time than any other, to take the new 
Impreſſion one would give it, and together with this the Pully 
may alſo be made uſe of to bring the Head of the Tree to an 
Upright with its Foot, and to keep it there with Iron-Wire as 


| before mentioned. When they are but young ſtrait Trees 


that only lean aſide, you may drive Stakes to the Level of 

the Ground to force their Roots, after you have brought them 

to rights with Cords. 'There are ſome Trees ſo very old and 

deformed, that it's almoſt impoſſible to redreſs them: in ſuch 

caſe therefore it is better to cut them down and plant others 
in their roo. 

YouNnG Hedges ſhould be taken in the ſecond Year of their 
ſhoot, after you have new- furniſhed the Gaps, very cloſe on 
both Sides, that is to ſay, behind and before, clipping them 
with Shears, which is the way to make them riſe and grow 
upright. You muſt never touch a rifing Shoot, by cutting its Gardener: are 


Head to bring it to the ſame Height with the reſt. For this / accuſtomed 


hinders their putting out ſo ſtrait and fo quick, beſides that tis eee f 
no Deformity to a young Plantation to ſee it higher in one place 4 ſaid a- 
than another. I am very ſenſible I ſhall have a great many 759 
Gardeners againſt me in this Point, who will never leave their of theHead of 
old way of cutting and butchering Trees perpetually ; but 1am their Fas ener. 
perluaded, Men of Senſe will be rather of my Opinion, than 


theirs, which is founded only upon an ancient and evil Cuſtom. 
IT 
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Ir is not proper to cut the Head of a young Paliſade, 


unleſs you intend to make it a Hedge Breaſt-high, or when 


the Paliſade is grown up to the Height of 20 or 30 Foot; then 
cutting it at top to one Height prevents its. becoming un- 
furniſh'd at Foot, and renders it more regular and beau- 
tiſul. | 

To keep Hedges in good order, they ſhould never be 
ſuffered to grow ſo high leſt they be unfurniſhed. They ſhould 
be cut and kept very cloſe with the Pruning-Hook by means 
of great double Ladders and rowling Carriages, as well at top, 
as on the two ſides, and always the ſhorter and cloſer the bet- 
ter, there being nothing uglier than to ſee a thick Hedge, 
beſides that it proves its Ruin in ſhort time. In Gardens that 
are well looked after they cut their Hedges twice a Year, in 
June and in the Beginning of September, after the Motion of 
the Sap; but commonly they are cut but once a Vear, and 
that in the Month of July between the two Seaſons of the 
Sap's riſing. 

THE Shrubs of Parterres, as Yews, Hollys, Roſe- Trees, 
Hony-ſuckles, &c. ſhould be dug about and water d from 
time to time. They are molded into Balls and other Figures, 
by clipping them with Shears ; and to keep them well, they 
ſhould be cut very cloſe, and trimmed two or three times a 
Year, that they may the better keep the handſome Shape you 
have brought them to. EE 

In the Squares of Woods where you would raiſe Trees 


to a great Height, you ſhould have an Eye to the young 


Plants ; and after you have let them get a little Strength, 
trim them with the Pruning-Knife, leaving only one upright 
Shoot: You may likewiſe, at proper Diſtances, leave ſome 
of the moſt ill-ſhapen Plants without pruning, and make 
Layers of their Branches for furniſhing the Under- Wood. 
Laſtly, When a Wood is grown to 20 or 30 Foot Height, 
they make uſe of a Bill, and get up upon Ladders to lop the 
uſeleſs Branches, with the Precaution to cut them as cloſe as 
poſſible to the Trunk of the Tree, anda little ſloping, which 
the French call a Deer's-Foot, that the Water may run off 
from them without rotting the Tree. You muſt not be 
concerned at thinning your Wood at firſt, anddeſtroying a 
little of the Covert in its younger Years ; for, inthe End, 
| the 
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the Trees will become taller, ſtraiter, and infinitely hand- 
ſomer. 
IN lopping Trees you ſhould have the precaution never to 


cut off the Branches on all ſides at once, becauſe theſe Wounds 


affording but little Paſſage to the Sap by the Bark which is 
cut, may ſtop it and leave the Head of the Tree dry, or cauſe 
it to freeze in the Winter. Theſe Sores therefore ſhould be 
made but by little and little, Year after Year, lopping the 
Trees in ſuch Courſe, that all their Wounds may not be 
freſh at the ſame time, but that they may have recoyered 
thoſe of the foregoing Year, before they are cuta-new. 

THE right Seaſon for lopping of Trees is a little before 
the Winter, or elſe in the Beginning of the Spring, that the 
great Wounds, you make in them be the leis expoled to the 
Froſts, and that they may the more eaſily recover. Over the 
great Cuts you may clap on Cow. dung or pieces of Turf, to 
keep off the Heat of the Sun; and if you perceive the Wa- 


ter begins to hollow it, which would rot the Tree in the end, 


you may nail Plates of Tin or Lead over them, putting Moſs 


between the Wood and the Plate. 


To all the Care I have been now ſpeaking of, muſt be 
added that too of viſiting your 'Trees from time to time, to 
heal their Maladies, and to deſtroy the Inſe&s and Vermin 
that attack them ; the Means of doing which, is what I am 
next to treat of. 

TH E Diſeaſes of Trees proceed either from the natural 
Bottom of Earth, or from their own Defects and bad Con- 
ſtitution, or elſe from the Attacks made upon them by Ani- 
mals, Inſects and Vermin, which may be truly ſaid to be 
the profeſſed Enemies of a Garden. | 

THE Diſeaſes that ariſe from the natural Bottom of the 
Earth, are very difficult to be cured ; as if the Ground be 
full of Sand-Stones, or have a Bottom of white Clay. It 
were to no purpole to change the Ground tor three Foot 
deep throughout, and bring in better in its room ; for 
when the Roots of the 'Trees have once reached this bad 
Bottom, you'll lee them languiſh, turn yellow, and decay 
Year after Year, and at length die away. There is no 
other Remedy in this Caſe, than to avoid making choice of a 
Situation where the Ground is fo ill compoſed. | 
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Ir the Soil where you have planted your Trees is too 
dry, you may help it by baring the Roots of a Tree, and 
ſupplying it with good new Earth that is very freſh : If on 
the contrary, the Soil be too moiſt, you may in like man- 
ner lay the Roots bare, and fill the Hole with Horſe-dung a 


little rotten, which will give Warmth to the Ground; with this 
Precaution, that you do not lay the Dung too near the 


Roots. 

THe Diſtempers that are cauſed by the bad Senn 
of Trees, and by their natural Defects, are alſo in a manner in- 
curable: for if the Tree be defective in its Roots, or in its 
Stem, the beſt you can do is to throw it away, and plant a 
better in its Place: But if Diſtempers fall upon a Tree after 
planting, and you lee it has taken no outward Hurt, you 
muſt lay it open and examine its Roots, to find if any of 
them are rotten, or gnawn by Vermin; if they are, yo. 
muſt cut them to the quick Wood, to revive them, and make 
them put out new Fibres. Sometimes allo this proceeds from 
Careleſneſs in planting a Tree, when all its Roots are not 
well filled in with Earth, but Cavities or Stones left about 


ſome of them, which hinders their uniting with the Ground, 


and makes a Tree ſuffer extremely. You may do this Work 
at any time, except during the two Seaſons of the Riſing of the 
Sap, and fill the Hole again forthwith with new Earth, for 
fear the Roots take wind. 

IF the Diſtemper proceeds not from the Roots „but you 
find them in good Condition, and yet the Tree pines, you 
muſt then free the Head of ſome Part of its Branches, or wa- 
ter its Head well to revive it, which is a great Relief to it. 

Yo v ſhould farther obſerve, that in Places where Trees 


of the lame Kind have died two or three times one after ano- 


ther, the Species ſhould be changed; the Earth being worn 
out for this Kind, and becoming new to another; as if ſe- 
veral Elms ſhould die ſucceſſively in the ſame Place, you 


ſhould put Lime-Trees, Horſe-Cheſnuts, or other Kinds, in 


their room. 

WHEN you have Hedges to new furniſh; you ſhould 
obſerve the ſame Thing. So a Hedge of Horn-beam may 
be ſucceeded by one of Wau Beech, or young Elms, by 
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the ſame Reaton; for it is more difficult to make Plants grow 
in Gaps and dead Places, than in a new Spot. 

IF, when you have laid open a Hedge that is out of or- 
der, you find no other Diſtemper in it but Age, or an ex- 
hauſted Earth, which often happens, you may remedy it by 
cutting the Hedge down to four or five. Foot high, or by 
ſtowing it cloſe with the Hedging-Bill, and bringing the 
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two Sides as near as poſſible to the Maſter-Stem, which will 


invigorate it to make new Shoots. You may likewiſe make 


Trenches on both Sides, at two Foot Diſtance from the Hedge; 


for tear of hurting the Roots, and clearing out their bad Earth, 
fill them up again with the beſt and freſheſt you can poſſibly 
get. ES | | 
; TREEs have allo their particular external Maladies, as 
Cankers, Mols and Jaundice. | 
CANKERS are taken out with the Point of a Knife, cut- 
ting away the part affected to the quick Wood, and binding 
up the Wound with Cow-dung, in a Linnen-rag, tied about 
the 'Tree. As the Canker grows apace, it ſhould be taken off 
as ſoon as ever it appears, or it will half kill the Tree, if not 


wholly. 


Moss likewiſe is extremely hurtful to 'Trees, 'tis like a 


Scab that hinders their Growth and Beauty ; to take it off 


you muſt rub the parts with wooden Scrapers or hard Bruſhes, 
or elſe with a rubbing Clout or Wiſp of Straw. This Work 
muſt always be done ſoon after the Rain, or in a Morning 
before the Dew is gone, for then the Moſs comes off more 
eaſily than when tis dry, otherwiſe in rubbing too hard you 
may take off the Rind of the Tree. Some will have it that 
Moſs proceeds from the ſtony Bottoms that the Roots meet 
with, 5 

THE Jaundice or Languiſhing of a Tree, generally pro- 
ceeds from the gnawing of Worms, unleſs where the Tree 
be half dead. The beſt way is to open the Roots, and cut 


away ſuch as are damaged to the quick Wood, filling them 


up again immediately with the beſt freſn Mold; by this means 

the Sap will rife afreſh, and nouriſh and ſtrengthen, the places 

affected. Or before you lay open the Roots, you may throw 

in ſome Juice of Hogs-dung, which being naturally freſh, will 
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very much recover the Verdure of a Tree in ſome Caſes, 
This is a leſs dangerous Remedy too than the other. 

As to the Indiſpoſitions that befall Trees by the War that 
Animals, Inſects and Vermin make upon them, they are not 
without Remedy. 

THE great Enemies to Trees, are Rabbets, Garden-Mice, 
Moles, Caterpillars, May-Bugs, Ants, Cantharides, Snails, 
Tons, Turks, and abundance of Worms, the Names of which 
are unknown to us. The Inſects which attack Orange-Trees 
and Flowers, ſhall be ſpoken of hereafter, | 

R ABBETS deſtroy a Garden entirely; when they have 
once found a way into it, they gnaw and nibble the young 
Woods, Hedges and Kitchen-Gardens, and cut off all to 
the very Ground, the reſt preſently dying by the Bite of 
their Teeth, which 1s very pernicious. You may keep them 


out, by ſtopping, with Wire, the Openings of the Walls 
and Grills by which they enter ; and if they have made Bur- 


rows in the Garden, you muſt deſtroy them by Ferrets, or by 
ſetting Gins for them, | 

T HE Garden-Mouſe is an Animal that digs the Earth like 
a Mole, and deſtroys whatever it meets with within the 
Ground. They are to be taken with Mouſe-Traps, or other 


Snares that are laid for them, as Earthen Pans full of Wa- 


ter, ſpread over with Oat-Straw, where they come and are 

drowned. 'Theſe Snares are uſually baited with Bits of Ba- 

con, or Cheeſe. 
MoLEs are Creatures that ſpoil a Garden the moſt of 


any; for they not only do a great deal of Miſchief to the 


young Plants, in heaving the Earth, and laying open their 


Roots, but alſo their Tracks ſpoil the Walks and Green- 
| plots. They may be taken ſeveral Ways; firſt, by caſting 


into their Holes Hemp, Beets, or Hogs-Dung ; the Scent 
of which, it is ſaid, will make them come out: Secondly, by 
watching them aſter the Gardeners manner, at ſeveral Hours 
of the Day, and throwing them out with the Spade; but 
this is very tedious, and loſes a great deal of time ; for up- 
on the leaſt Noiſe heard by the Mole, which is naturally ve- 
ry ſubtle, away ſhe gets. The ſureſt way to catch them, is 
by Engines in the Form of round Boxes, or Caſes, made of 
Elder-Boughs ſlit in two, and hollowed out. Theſe being 
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about a Foot long, and two Inches Diameter, are join'd to- u may eaſily 

. . . : Make ſuc 
gether again with a ſmall Ring of Iron, and are ſtopt 274%, 4j ;, 
up at one End, the other being leit open tor the Mole to Deſcription. 
come in at, who removes a little Hook, which holds a Spring 


that lets go immediately, and ſhuts the Mouth of the Trap, 


and fo takes the Moles alive. Theſe Traps ſhould be laid 


about half a Foot deep in the Mole-Tracks. 

CATERPILLARS are deſtroy'd by cutting off in the Win- 
ter the Leaves to which they ſtick by Cluſters, with Sciſſars 
from the low Trees, and from the taller with Iron-Hooks 
and Sciſſars faſten'd to a long Pole, which the French call 
Echenilloirs; when theſe Bundles of Vermin are down, they 
ſhould be burnt immediately. You ſhould made this Search 
with great Exactneſs, and take the Winter-time for it, 
becauſe you may then ſee their Cluſters more eaſily, when 
the Leaves are off the Trees; but do what you can, you 
will always leave ſome, which are enough to infec a whole 
Garden. 

May-BuGss are very eaſy to exterminate, you need only Theſe are in 
ſhake the Trees pretty ſtrongly, where they ſtick, ſpreading a 4%, > oe 
Cloth below to catch them in, and they will fall down: You in ober- May 
{hould then throw them preſently into the Fire, or Water, left Beete, 
they return. You muſt not content yourſelf with only cruſhing 
them in the Walks, for the Ground yielding to the Foot, 
you kill but very few, and the reſt ſoon after fly up to the 
Trees again. Rain is a great Enemy to theſe Inſects, as well 
as to Caterpillars. | 

ANTs, or Emmets, are very injurious to Trees, when 
once they find the way to them; they are driven away by 
ſtrewing very fine Saw-duſt about the Root of the Tree; for 
when they find the Saw-duſt ftir under them, they run 
away, and are afraid to come near it. Some make uſe of 
Veſſels full of Water and Honey ſet at the Foot of the Tree, 
which draws them in and drowns them; others anoint the 
Body of their 'Trees with Bird-Lime, which hinders them 
from getting up. There is alſo another Secret to catch 
them, which is to throw into the Ant-Hill a Bone half pick'd, 
which in an inſtant will be cover'd with a Million of theſe 


| Infedts, and taking it out quick, dip it into Water and drown 


them; then make uſe of the Bone again as before, and by 
doing: 
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doing thus, you entirely ruin them. You may likewiſe 
burn them with Straw, or with hot Aſhes ſtrew'd upon the 
Ant-Hill. 

CANTHARIDES are a Sort of Flies that ſtick to the 
Tops of ſome Trees, eſpecially the Aſh. They are de- 
ſtroy'd by pouring or throwing upon the Heads of the 
Trees, by means of a little Pump or Jet, Water in which 


Rue has been boiled. 


SNAILS are great lovers of the young Buds of Trees, 
and with their Slime do them a great deal of miſchief. 'They 
are eaſily taken with your Hand, if you look for them Morn- 
ing and Evening, eſpecially after Rain, for then they come 
out in the greateſt abundance; they ſhould be preſently 
erally d under foot... - 

Tons are great Worms that live in the Ground, and 
gnaw the Roots of Trees, at the Feet of which you ſhould 
dig to find them out, and kill them at once. You may then 
fill up the Hole with new Earth, after having cut the Roots 
ſhorter that were damaged and gnawed by theſe Inſects, 
which faſten eſpecially upon young Horn-beam. 


TURKS are certain white Worms that get into Trees and 


eat Holes in them, running betwixt the Bark and the Stem 


of the Tree; tis one of the moſt dangerous Inſects, for it 


not only attacks young Plants, but the biggeſt Foreſt- Trees 
are not ſecure from them. Theſe Worms ſuck out the Sap, 
and ftop it entirely. To deſtroy them, you muſt, without 


loſs of Time, lay the Roots of the Tree bare, and peel off 


all the Superficies of its Bark, as far as is attacked by theſe 
Inſects; you then diſcover them in their Holes, out of which 
you muſt get them, or kill them as they lie, with the Point 
of an Iron; without this, going naturally higher ſtill, they 
beſet the Tree ſo ſtrongly, as to kill it the ſecond Vear. 

Tu ER E are, beſides theſe, other ſorts of Worms that we 
have no Name for, which faſten only upon the Leaves of 
Trees, and eat them in Holes like Lace, which may be de- 


ſtroy d in the ſame manner as the Cantharides. 
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= CHAP. IV. 
5 e Nurſeries, and the Care that ſhould 


n be taken of them; with the Manner 
" of raiſing from Seed all the Plants 
d that are made uſe of in Pleaſure- 
n = Gargen. 
ts E 
s HIS Chapter will appear none of the leaſt uſeful in 
| | this Treatiſe, if we conſider the Expence a Nurſery 
id faves, or the Convenience it conſtantly affords its Maſter. One 
m Sign of its Uſefulneſs is, that all great Houſes are moſt com- 
it monly provided with them, as things perfectly neceſſary and 
ES indiſpenſable in Gardens of great Extent. 
Ps ONE great Advantage of a Nurſery is, that when any 
ut Tree dies in a Garden, you may pick one out of your own 
Jil Ground to ſupply its Place, without being obliged to ſeek 
le abroad, ſometimes a great way off, and withal to buy dear; 
h KF beſides, Trees take better, and grow more beautiful, when 
Ut # they are raiſed in the ſame Ground, the Roots not having 
y E time to take Air and dry in the ſpace that a Tree is taking 
B up and replanting, when done ſo immediately. 
'c Be T Is an Accident too often happens to Trees that come 
1 5 from far, that the Roots loſe their Spirits, or are frozen and 
- E ſuffer much in tranſporting; which occaſions the Death of 


moſt young Plants. 
= NURSERIES are ordinarily ſet in By-places, as at the 
end of a Park, or the like. Tis not but that, with Care, 
EF they may be made agrecable enough to Sight, a that tis, 
5 at leaſt, as pleaſant to look upon a Nurſery, as it is to fee a 
| Kitchen- 
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Kitchen-Garden, or an Orchard; but as Nurſeries permit no 
Alleys to be made in them for Walking, and that there is no 
treading upon them without ſpoiling the Tillage, tis enough 
that they ſatisfy the Sight only, and that being of no ſer- 
vice for walking in, they are planted ſo out of the way. 
IN point of a Nurſery, you can never have too much of 
it; that is, you ſhould always have rather more than leſs 
than you can have occaſion for, one, two, or three Squares, 
according to the Size of your Garden: If you have any thing 
to ſpare at laſt, you may eaſily find ways to diſpoſe of it, and 
make it of conſiderable Advantage. 5 
THe Place deſign d for a Nurſery being pitch d upon, and 
traced out upon the Ground, you muſt prepare it in this man- 
ner: Firſt, examine if the Earth be good, and if it has the 
Depth required, according to what has been already treated 
of at large, in the ſecond Chapter of the Firſt Part, to which 
I refer you, to avoid Repetition. As tis poſſible the Earth 
may not be good, and yet that it may be difficult to alter the 
Situation of the Nurſery, you muſt do all you can to mend it. 
If the Ground be exhauſted, you muſt have better brought 
in; if it be too lean, it muſt be dunged; and if it be ſtony, 
you muſt break it up, and have the Stones taken out, paſſing 
the Earth through the Screen. Theſe Obſervations and A- 
mendments ought never to be omitted; for without them, all 
the Seed and young Plants you ſet in a Nurſery, will languiſh, 
and never thrive ſo as to make tall and beautiful Trees, fit to 
fill up one day the dead Places of your Garden. 
SUPPOSING then that the Ground be thus meliorated, as 
ſhall be found neceſſary, you muſt give it one Tillage to lay 
it even, and to prepare it to receive the Plants; then mark out 
Rills or Furrows at every two Foot diſtance, ſtraining the Line 
from End to End, and opening the Rills a Spit deep, that is, 
about half a Fot. _ 
THEN ſow your Seeds in theſe Rills, and cover them 
over with Earth, taking care-not tread upon them. It you 
have Fruit, as Acorns, Horſe-Cheſnuts, common Cheſnuts, 
W you may, without opening Rills by the Line, make a 
Hole with the Setting- Stick at every Foot diſtance, and throw 
a Nut or Acorn into it; aſter which, you fill up the Hole 
again, by turning the Earth into it with the ſame Setting-Stick 5 
whic 
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which iscalled pricking Fruit into the Ground, 'This way of 
Planting makes great Diſpatch, and yet is very good. It you 
don't like to make uſe of it for Fruit, you may open Rills, 
and ſow it in them as you do Seed. 

You ſhould always take this ſmall, but uſeful Caution, 
to fix little Sticks at the Ends of every Ril, or Trench, that 
you may find the Rows of your plantation again, and be 
able to diſtinguiſh it from the Graſs, when you come to weed 
the Nurſery, or to give it an After-Tillage. 

TH E right way to have a fine Nurſery, is to Keep it in good 
Order; this requires ſome Care and Attendance, I own ; but 
the great Advantage you will one day make of it, ſhould 
induce you to overlook the preſent Trouble. Weeds ſhould 
never be ſuffered in it; ſo that the Ground ſhould be turned 
up four times a Year, and weeded as often as any Graſs ap- 

cars. 

: To know the moſt proper Seaſons for this Tillage, I refer 
you to the foregoing Chapter, where is taught the Method of 
keeping Groves. In great Droughts, you muſt beſtow a little 


Water to comfort the young Plants, which are too tender 


and weak of themſelves to withſtand the violent Heat of 
the Sun. 

Ir muſt be obſerved, that the Plants which rife from Seed 
promiſcuouſly ſown in Rills, ſhould be taken up the ſecond 
Year, and be replanted a Foot one from another, in other 
Trenches; ; without this, they will grow too thick, hurt one 
another ; and you will not be able to draw them, conyenient- 
ly, when you want them. 

TRANSPLANTING of theſe Trees may be compared 
to what the French call Batardiere, in the caſe of Fruit- 
Trees, which are drawn at two Years a out of the Nur- 


ſery, to be replanted and raiſed in the * Batardiere : How- * 4 Place 


ever, I would adyiſe one thing, in caſe you would beſtow 2 5 5 


the Pains, that when your Plantation has got ſome Strength, © te after- 
as the ſecond Year, you would thin, and unfurniſh it, by „, 
pulling up ſeveral ſmall Plants from between thoſe that are | 
ſtronger, ſo that they may be at leaſt a Foot aſunder. Be- 
fore you ſet about this Work, the Nurſery ſhould be weed- 
ed, that you may better diſtinguiſh the Plants, This is 
doubtleſs a great deal of Trouble; but thus your Plants will 

E e not 
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not need to be taken up the ſecond Year to be replanted elſe- 
where, and will thrive better, having already taken Root. 

IF you would raiſe a Nurſery in little time, inſtead of 
ſowing, you muſt plant it all at once, with Plants that have 
already taken Root, and are ſomewhat ſtrong. This will 
be no great Expence, a thouſand of theſe young Plants coſt- 
ing no great Matter. You gain, by this means, the two 


Years the Seed takes up to raiſe and form the like Plants ; 


and you arc not obliged to take them up again two Years 
aſter, to replant them in other Places, or to be at the trou- 
ble of thinning them, as was juſt now mention'd. This is in- 
deed the beſt way of planting a Nurſery, that you can follow. 
SUPPOSING then that you have the Conyeniency of get- 
ting young Plants, as Elms, Cheſnuts, Lime-Trees, Horſe- 
Cheſnuts, Oc. open Trenches at every two Foot, and ſet your 
Plants in them by the Line, at a Foot diſtance one from a- 
nother, and no more; for the nearer the Plants are together, 
the better they guide one another. Then cover the Trenches 
again, and {ſettle the Ground about the Plants, leſt the Roots 
take wind. You muſt take care not to cut your Plants off 
cloſe to the Ground, as many People do. "Tis a very ill 
Cuſtom; all that you need to do, is only to trim the Roots of 


the Plants, by cutting off the ſmall Ends of them. 


WHEN your Plants are grown pretty ſtrong in your Nur- 
ſery, as to be three or four Years old, you muſt begin to 
manage and bring them up in this Manner, Prune off all 
your little Buds and 'T'wigs along the Stem to the Top, and 
pick out among all the Branches, that which is moſt upright 
with the Foot of the Tree; then, without cutting any 
thing, break the End of the uſeleſs Branches, and twiſt them 
about the good one, ſo that they may ſerve to keep and direct 
it as Need requires. When theſe twiſted Branches are bigger 
than that you would raiſe, for fear they ſhould take away all 
the Sap, you muſt peel them all round, about three Fingers 


high, which will ſtop their Nouriſhment. 


Tuus you are every Year to guide the leading Shoot of 
theſe young Trees higher and higher, looking out new 
Branches to wind round them and keep them upright, and 
pruning off, with the Knife, all thoſe that are below to the 
very Foot. By this means you will make your young Plants 


grow 
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grow tall and ſtrait, and have the pleaſure of ſeeing them 
one day very fine Trees; provided, as was ſaid in the ſorego- 
ing Chapter, you leave them no more than one leading Shoot. my 
WHEN in a Nurſery there are any Trees that lean of ohh 
one Side, they muſt be ſet upright again, by carrying them 144} 
over and twiſting them ſo with thoſe that are near, that they 4 
may ſuſtain and keep one another to rights as they grow. 
The Time of the Riſe of the Sap is the moſt proper for L 
this Work, Trees then bending more eaſily, without being 1 
ſubject to break. The Elbows and SS along the Stem, may | 
be ſometimes redreſſed in the growing, and may be helped by 

putting Strings through Cleits made in the Hollows, which 

the Sap will {well and fill up by little and little. 

THESE Trees having reached the Age of ſeven or eight You may bold. 1 
Years, and being grown to ſix or ſeven Inches thick, and be- 9 Nag 8 1 
tween fiſteen and twenty Foot high, are then in a Condition to Saint, Day, 5 
be ſet in the Garden, if there be occaſion to new furniſh any 7% 'e Leaf f 
vacant Places. They ſhould not be drawn ſo ſoon from the 3 : 
Nurſery, as to loſe the time of their thriving, and becoming 2-2 »0Danger | 
beautiful; and when you would take up any, they ſhould 797.” 2 

7 P any, y Wa moving. 
be raiſed with their Clod in the following Manner, 

AFTER having pitch'd upon the Trees you would take 
from the Nurſery, and marked them with Ozier-Twigs or 
Straw, lay them open all round, leaving a Ring or Clod of 
Earth at the Foot of the Tree. You ſhould take care not 
to hurt the Roots, nor give the Clod any great Shake, for 
fear it tumble in pieces ; for which Reaſon you ſhould ſet 
very expert Gardeners about this Work, leſt in raiſing one 
Tree, they ſpoil two or three round about it, which will 
ſoon ruin a Nurſery. Theſe Trees are not hard to raiſe, their 
Roots lying almoſt even with the Ground. RED 

To raiſe Trees in their Clod with Succeſs, you ſhould eee ee 
obſerve if the Earth has naturally ſomething of a Body and Far? pon 
Tenacity in it, as ſtrong Earths have; if to, you may raiſe 9 
them either at the beginning of the Spring, or before Winter, base their na. 
tis no matter which; the Earth will hang together alike in art rage _ 
either of thoſe two Seaſons. But if the Earth be too light /t i, te 
and moveable, which the French call Feule, that is, if it 4 eee 


have no binding Quality in it, as looſe ſandy Ground, you muſt 77:2: or many 


uſe ſome Caution in the Performance: And becauie the Earth e 715 on 7 


| {tid on for a 
8 Cannot Cheat. 5 
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cannot hold itſelf together to form the Clod we are ſpeaking 
of, you ſhould lay open the Tree before the Frofts come, 

making a Clod of Earth about the Foot of it, and leave it 
thus without raiſing it, till the ſevere Frofts taking the Lump, 
harden it ſo, that you may remove the Tree without fear 
of breaking the Clod. This Work ought to be done before 
Winter, becauſe of the Froſt, theſe ſorts of Soils not per- 
mitting it to be done in the beginning of the Spring. 

IF the Clods of your Trees are three or four Foot in Com- 
pals, as it happens when the Trees are vigorous, you ſhould 
put them into Baskets made on purpoſe : Without theſe it 
would be very difficult to carry the 'Trees to their deſigned 
Place, without running the hazard of ſpoiling the Earth of 
the Clog; -: 

You ſhould always make the Clods as large as poſſible, - 
to take in the more Roots, and if in raiſing the Tree you 
have means of preſerving any long Roots, tho hanging out of 
the Clod, you ought to take the Advantage of ſo doing; 


they will be greatly ſerviceable to the future growth of the 


Tree, though they are not covered with Earth. You have no 
more to do but to trim theſe long Roots at the ſmall Ends, 
and extend them in the Hole, filling them in well with Earth 
as uſual, and thus you have the benefit of every part of them. 
BEFORE you raile a Tree from the Nurſery, you ny 
to prepare the Place where you would plant it, makin 

Hole for it of a Size and Depth and proportionable to is 
Strength. If the Tree be not of an extraordinary Size, nor of 
too full a Head, two Men will eaſily carry it upon a Colt-Staff, 
OT Hand-Barrow, while a third ſupports it, and keeps it up- 
right with his Hands; but if your Tree ſhould be very big, 
the Clod of great Compals, and the Head large and well fur- 
niſhed, as are the great 'Trees planted in the Royal Gardens; 
you muſt have a Machine on purpole to remove them, which 
is a kind of Skid or Sledge, upon which the Tree is ſet a 


little leaning, and ſupported. at the Head, for fear the 


Branches ſhould break. There is allo another Machine rather 
more convenient, which is a kind of Cart with two great 
Screws and Chains for raiſing and hanging up the Clod of the 
Tree, ſor keeping it without trouble in the carrying, and for 


lowering it into its Place. Theſe Machines are drawn by two 
Horſes, or me; it there be occaſion. 1 
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I SHALL ſay nothing of the Manner of planting theſe ."F 
Trees, having already ſufficiently enlarged upon that Subject 1 
in this Part: Only giving you this Hint, that to fill in the nl 
Earth well about the Clod of the Tree, you muit often thruſt 4 
it in with the End of a Stick. I proceed now to the Seed and 1 
Fruit of Trees proper for Pleaſure-Gardens, ſhewing the bi | 
Time they ſhould be gather'd in, how to know their Good- 
nels, how to keep them in the Winter, and what is the fit- 
teſt Seaſon for ſowing them in the Nurſery. 

WE have ſeveral Kinds of Seeds, as that of the Elm, Lime, 4 
Sycomore, Aſh, Horn-Beam, Maple, and Birch, which pro- "Fi 
duce. Trees of the ſame Name, and are the moſt made uſe of hi 
in our Gardens, 1 

B ESI DES which, there are five Sorts of Fruits, the Acorn, 16 
the * Marron, the Cheſnut, Beech-Maſt, and the ſmall N ut, * Fruit of the i N | 
which produce the Oak, the Horſe-Cheſhut Tree, the Chef. Hoch- " 1 
nut-Tree, the Beech, and the Haſel or Filberd-Tree. All“ T“ 1 
theſe Seeds and Fruits ſhould be gather'd in the Months of 
October, November, and December, except the Seed of the 
Elm, which is to be gather'd in the Month of May, and ſhould 
be ſown at the ſame time differently from other Seeds. 

To know it your Seed has the Qualities required in it 
to be good, examine if it be large, round, full within, and 
of a brisk and lively Green. It ought to be freſh, and of 
the ſame Year you intend to ſow it in. Theſe are the ſureſt 
Signs of its Goodneſs. On the contrary, if the Seed be flat, 
. hollow within, and look oldiſh, and of a faded Green, it 

is worth nothing at all for ſowing, and will never come up, 
being incapable of Vegetation, and of acting according to the 
Order of Nature. 

As to the five Kinds of Fruit, which are, the Acorn, Mar- 
ron, Cheſnut, Beech-Maſt, and ſmall Nut, you ſhould chuſe 9 
them large, ſmooth, bright and full, not ſhriveled, nor worm- 1 
eaten or gnawed by the Mice. All theſe Fruits ſhould be of 
the fame Year you deſign to ſow them in. 

I SHALL mention here by the way, one Thing concern- 
ing the Acorn; which is, that you ſhould ſow it at once in . 
your Woods, without a previous ſetting of it in the Nur- Wil 
ſery, the Oak being in its own Nature very difficult to take 1 

again, by reaſon of its Tap-Root; yet, if you have one in 
„ the 
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the Nurſery that you would replant, you muſt be ſure not 
to cut off the Tap-Root of it, becauſe the Oak never thrives 
fo well afterwards, and puts out nothing but weak and miſ- 
ſhapen Branches. 

Tux moſt proper Seaſon for ſowing the Seed and Fruit I 

am ſpeaking, af, is the latter End of February, or the Be- 

ginning of March. 'This Time of the Year is more favoura- 

ble to the Seed than the Beginning of the Winter, when tis 

expoſed to divers Accidents, as to rot and grow mouldy with 

the too great Moiſture of the Seaſon, to be frozen by the 

hard Froſts that pierce very deep into the Ground, or to be 

eaten by the Birds and Mice that dig it up again. Theſe 

are ſufficient Reaſons why you ſhould ſow your Seed rather 

at the Beginning of the Spring, than at the End of Autumn; 

and, I think, nothing can be objected againſt following this 

Method, but the Difficulty of keeping it in the Winter, which 

Il am going to explain immediately. a 

= dhe of WHEN you intend to ſow, you ſhould do it in mild 
his Book ſpeaks Weather, not windy, but ſuch as promiſes Rain in a little 


ful va _ time, that the Ground may be ſettled which has received the 
22 Seed, and that the Water may facilitate its Shooting up the 


ſooner. You never need to ſtay for the Full or Decreaſe of 
the Moon for Sowing; this, however it has obtain'd, {being 
no more than a meer Notion, and an old Woman's Tale; 
Experience has ſhown us, tis nothing but an idle Conceit, 
and ſuch as ought to be entirely rejected. | 

As to the Manner of keeping your Seed in the Winter, 
you ſhould chooſe a dry Place for it, as a Granary, or the 
like, where you ſhould ſpread it abroad, and take care to 
look upon it from Time to Time, and to ſtir it as you do Corn. 
Or elſe you may put it up in little Bags, hung up to the Ceil- 
ing in a dry and airy Place. 

FRUITS, as the Acorn, Cheſnut, Mc. are kept in quite 
another Manner. Take ſeveral large Baskets, at the bottom 
of which lay a little Sand, and then put in a Lay of Fruit, 
ſuppoſe of Cheſnuts, and then another Lay of Sand, and ſo 
till you have filled up the Baskets, covering them with Sand 

at top. Fruit put up in this manner will Keep without ſpoil- 
ing, and ſprout in the Sand during the Winter, provided, 
1 I | AS 
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ag I ſaid before, it be ſet in a dry place, and lomewhat warm, 
if ſuch can be had. 

You may carry theſe Baskets, without opening the Lays, 
into the Place deſigned for planting, and be careful when 
you take out the Fruit for that Purpoſe, not to break off the 
Shoot they have made in the Sand, which would much re- 
tard their Growth. 


I MUusT not here forget to ſpeak of Ever-Greens, which 
are indeed in very great Eſteem, and extremely neceſlary in 


fine Gardens. 
THE Yew, the Picea, and the Holly, are the moſt conſide- 


rable of all Ever-Greens, and thoſe that are moſt made 


uſe of. They yield a ſmall red Berry, which is gather'd 
when ripe, and is ſown in the fame manner as the other Seeds 
I haye been ſpeaking of: All the difference is, that theſe 
Berries are much longer a raiſing, eſpecially the Yew, which 
is the ſloweſt; they alſo require a better Earth, ſuch as you 
provide for Flowers and Oran ge-Trees. 

Ir Seed of this kind be ſown in ordinary Ground, where 
you make Nurſeries of other Trees, it will be very difficult 
to raiſe, and the Greens that come up will be a great while 
before they are in a condition to be ſet in your Gardens, and 
to afford you any Delight and Satisfaction. You may, if you 


pleaſe, make diſtin Beds of them, like thoſe of a Kitchen- 


Garden. 


WHEN theſe Seeds are come up, you ſhould be very 
careful to keep the Plants free from Weeds, to turn up theGround 


about them, and to water them often. The Yew and the 


Holly are the longeſt a growing; the Picea comes up much 
faſter. 

Box likewiſe is a Shrub very much in uſe, and which you 
cannot well make fhift without in a Garden, it being equally 


fit for Parterres and Hedges. It is to be raiſed from Seed, 


which ſhould be ſown in good Earth; but the Way to have 
it readily, is to flip it off from old Stocks of Box, and to re- 
plant it, burying it almoſt entirely in the Ground, which makes 
it ſhoot out again at the Neck ; and by this means you are 


furniſh'd with fine young Box, cutting away the Roots and 
Fibres of the old. 


As 
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As to the Cypreſs, Pine, Fir-Tree, and Scarlet-Oak, 

their Fruit is to be gather'd in Seaſon, and ſown aſter the 

uſual Manner, ſtill obſerving that it be in the beſt Ground, 

and be very carefully looked after ; Trees of this Kind are 

always much more tedious and hard to raiſe, than others: 
There being nothing but excellent Earth that can haſten their 

Growth. ES „ 

WHEN your Ever-green Trees and Shrubs are got to 
ſome Height, you may then begin to ſhape them at your 
pleaſure, clipping them with the Shears into Balls, Pyra- 
mids, &c. 8 | . 

As all Ever-greens naturally love the warm Countries from 
whence they were brought to us, and that the Climate of France 
is very different from that of the Indies, in the Degree of Heat, 
it were better to raiſe from Slips and Layers, than to ſow the 
Sced, which often fails. You may make Layers from the Foot 
of any large Yews or Piceas that you have, which willdo yery 
well; for at two Years end you may take up your Layers very 

| Well rooted, and plant them in your Nurſery. To forward 
| them the more, you may bore through the Branches, as you 
make an Oilet-Hole, the Wood being yery hard to pierce. 
You may likewiſe buy young Plants of this Sort, and raiſe them 
in your own Nurſery. All theſe ways gain a good deal of 
Time. 

OTHER Ever-Greens, as the Phillyrea, Juniper, Alater- 
nus, Savine, Qc. are raiſed aſter the ſame Manner as the fore- 
going, but grow much faſter. 
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CHAP. V. — ol 

Of Orange-Trees, Jeſſamines, Pomogra- Þ 

nates, Myrtles, and other flowering 7 
Shrubs, with the Method of raiſing l 
them from Seed and Layers, or of | 

chooſing them whe ngrown ; together 


with the Manner of planting and 
grafting them, and the Time of their 0 
Bloom. 10 1 if 


HOUGH this Chapter and the three following may " 
not have the ſame Air of Novelty, as the reſt of this 2 | | 

Work, (the Subject of theſe having been already often and 1 
largely treated of;) I thought my ſelf bound however to 
ſpeak of it here, for a reaſon very natural and obvious: | 
Every one knows that Orange-Trees, Jeſſamines, and Pome- þ 
granates ; with the Flowers of the Seaſon, do greatly contri- ik 
bute to the Ornament of Gardens, and conſequently will be 1 
here as in their Center. I hope alſo to do ſome Service to the 
Publick, by preventing the reading of large Tracts filled with 4 newTreatif 
long Catalogues without the Explications needful, and by & orange- 


0 x - 2 0 eZ a 2 Trees &c. 1 
all tl crept in | | #1 
laying open all that is crept in of myſterious or miſchievous 2 1 


upon this Subject. It will perhaps look ſurprizing that a Mat- 275, 70 know 


ter hitherto ſo perplexed, and of which ſo many People have 2% Sores of 1 
Orange-Trees, 


made a Bug- bear, ſhould appear fo plain and eaſy: Although Zee Kc. 9 
the Subject then be not new, the Manner of handling it will be 4 Trearje of 1 


0 


6 


found pretty much ſo, what relates to Particulars and Generals _ eee u 1 | ' 
being here delivercd together. by li Quinti- 1. 


To conform to the Method I followed in diſcourſing of vild nie, zom. 2. 


Trees, I ſhall begin, before I ſpeak of the Culture of Orange- 
Fi Trees 
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Trees and other flowering Trees, with giving you a ſhort 
Deſcription of each in particular, ſpecifying their ſeveral kinds, 
their Name, their Quality and proper place in Gardens; the 
way by which they are perpetuated, thoſe which keep their 
Verdure in the Winter, or thoſe that loſe it, and laſtly thoſe 
which remain abroad, or ſuch as muſt needs be {et in the 
Green-houſe. 

TukEx are diſtinguiſhed into Trees, Shrubs and Under- 
Shrubs: thoſe of the Height of eight or ten Foot, we call Trees; 
thoſe under this Height, we call Arbriſſeaux or low Trees or 
Shrubs; and thoſe which have no more than one or two Foot 
in Stem, we call Arbuſtes or Under-Shrubs. 

The Orange: THE Orange-Trce is without controverſy the fineſt of all 
ree. « . . « . 2 2 
Flower- Trees, its ſtrait Stem, its ſmooth Rind, its large ſhining 
2 074780 Leaves, its fine Flowers, its excellent Fruit, its regular and 

Tees at Il : . 

anon are put moſt beautiful green Head, are all of them truly admirable. 
e They are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Sorts, as the Citron- Tree 
Tube, hoped Or Balotin; Lemon- Tree, the Bigaradier or large Orange- 
with ron, Tree, the Cedrat, another kind of Citron ; the Rzche-depoulle; 
reg. the large Lemon- Tree; Adam's Apple- Tree; the Bergamot 
Ground. lob as Orange- Tree; the China Orange- Tree, &c. The Difference 
we en between them is inconſiderable, conſiſting only in this, that 
And this not ſome are Trees which carry a Stem, and others are but Dwarfs 
on re ;z, or Buſhes ; or that the Fruit of ſome is ſweet, and that of others 
King's little ſharp: They all keep their fine Leaves, and we ſhould be too 
Garden, but happy about Paris, where Gardening is much in vogue, if 
Hedges which WE could ſet them into Ground, to form our Walks and 
coverrhe Groves, as they do in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and in 
8 ſome of the * Provinces of France, where the Heat is ſo con- 
are carried in ſiderable that they have no need to ſhut them up in the Winter, 
with other Ca- ag we muſt do hereabouts. Orange-Trees come of the Kernels 
ſes of Greens. ; ; 

* Provence that grow in the Heart of the Fruit, and are of a very long 


2 Langue- + Duration. 
The Pomegra. _ HE Pomegranate-Tree is no way comparable to theOrange- 
nate Tree. Tree; its Leaf is ſmall, pretty long, and falls in the Winter; 
the Head and Stem are handſome enough; its Bark is whitiſh 

and pretty ſmooth; its Flowers are of a very lively red: 

'They are chiefly reckoned of two Kinds, that with the Fruit, 

| + There are Orange-Trees at Verſailles near 200 Tears old, asthe Grand Louis, the 

Bourbons, &c. which are ſtill very vigorous, 

DH and 
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and that with the Flower, which is the moſt eſteemed when 
it is ſtriped. This is more tender than the other, and muſt be 
houſed in the Winter; but the Fruit Pomegranate-Tree is 
hardy enough to ſtand in the open Air, and its Fruit is very 
much. eſteemed. Theſe Trees are multiplied by Slips and 
Layers. | 9 
THE Myrtle is looked upon in France, as one of the 
Arbriſſeaux or Shrub-kind; it rarely grows fo ſtrong as to 
make a Tree, however it has a fine Stem. Its Leaf is of a 
very ſhining Green, its Flowers are near as white as thoſe of 
the Haw-thorn, its Rind is grayiſh and very {mooth ; it has 
one excellency above all the others, which is, that its Leaves 
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imell with a moſt agrecable Flavour; but it is the tendereft 


of all of them, the Orange-Tree not excepted. They are 
diſtinguiſhed into five or fix forts, the common Myrtle-Tree, 
the double, the ſtriped, the hundred-leaved Myrtle, the Myr= 
tles of the great and of the leſſer kind. They are all raiſed in 
Caſes, and always keep their Leaves. The Myrtle is perpe- 
tuated by Seed, Slips, and Layers, as allo by Cuttings. 
Tak Laurel or Bay is a very fine Tree, and the moſt 
diverſified of all in the ſix Kinds of it that are known. Some 
of them conſtantly keep their Verdure, as the female Laurel or 
Bay-Tree, the Laurus-Tinus, the“ Cherry Laurel, and that 
of Alexandria, which may be always kept abroad, eſpeci- 


ally the two latter. Others loſe half their Leaves, as the Ole- greatEngland. 


ander or Roſe Bay-Tree, the red and white Laurel, and that 
with the double Flower, which are tender enough to require 
Houſing in the Froſt. The Bay-Tree, and Laurus-Tinus, 
are raiſed in Caſes almoſt always into Trees of Stem or Stan- 
dards. The Cherry-Laurel is uſed in Hedges, and the Alex- 
andrian is clipt into Balls for filling Borders : 'Their Leaves are 
of a fine ſhining Green, and have a ſpicy Smell and Taſte, 
eſpecially thoſe of the Bay-Tree ; their Flower is of a Yel- 
lowiſh-white, and of a very ſtrong Smell. That of the Alexan- 
drian Laurel grows in cluſters, and the Laurus-Tinus flowers 
twice a Vear. As to the Roſe Bay-Trees, and thoſe with the 
double Flower, they are raiſed in large Tufts out of Caſes, 
their Leaf has no Smell, and 1s not of ſo fine a Green as the 
others : their Flower is much like a common Roſe. The 
Wood or Rind of the Laurel, is ſomewhat graviih, and very 

| ET 2 imooth. 


The Laurel. 
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ſmooth. Laurels in general are multiplied by Cuttings, Slips, 
and Layers. They live a long time. 

Tu jeſſamine is a Tree very agreeable and of great va- 
riety in its Flowers: the Wood of it is Green, and very full 
of Branches; its Leaf is very delicate, of a bright Green, its 
Flowers are ſome White, ſome Yellow, and ſome have a mix- 
ture of Red. There are ſeveral Sorts of it, as the common 
Jeflamine, the Spaniſh Jeſſamine, the Virginian or American, 
the Indian, and Jonquil Jeſſamine. The fineſt for Flowers 
and Stalk, are the Spaniſh and American; which, dreading 
the Cold, ſhould be houſed in the Winter, and will keep their 
Leaves: For the Jonquil Jeſſamine it Keeps abroad, as alto 
the common ſeſſamine, which is uſed in Hedges, and in co- 
vering Arbours of Lattice-work; its Leaves fall off in Winter. 
The two laſt are propagated by Cuttings and Layers, the others 
are commonly grafted. 

WE have ſeveral kinds of Roſe-Trees, the common, the 
ſtriped, the Dutch or hundred-leaved Roſe-Tree, the Vir- 
ginian, that of Guelderland, the Damask, and the Monthly 


EKRoſe-Tree. The fineſt of theſe are the Datch hundred- 


teaved Roſe, the Striped, and the Monthly Roſe-Tree, ſo 


called becauſe it flowers ſeven or eight Months in the Year ; 


_ The Lilach. 


the Wood is Green and very full of Prickles, its Leaf oblong, 
ſtreaked and indented, its Flowers of an agreeable Smell, 
generally Red, except the Flemiſh and Damask Roſes, which 
are White ; the others differ in nothing, but that they are 
double or ſtriped: all Roſe-Trees loſe their Leaves, but they 
are hardy enough to continue abroad. They are raiſed in 
Trees or low Hedges, and they allo ſerve for covering lat- 
ticed Arbours. You may raiſe what number you pleaſe from 
Cuttings and Layers. 

THE Lilach affords a very ſweet and agreeable Smell, its 
Wood is white, its Leaf long and pointed, and its Flowers 
diſpofed in long cluſters, of a Colour between a Blue and a 
White. We have two different forts, the common Lilach, 
and the Perſian, both which loſe their Leaves in the Winter, 
dut always keep their Place abroad. The Perſian grows not 
fo high as the common Lilach, and its Leaf and Flowers are 
more delicate; it ſerves as a flowering Shrub in Parterres. 
The Shoots which the Lilachs put out at Foot, perpetuate: 
their Species. | : THE 
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T'HE Broom is alſo a very agrecable Shrub in a Parterre, The Broom. 
eſpecially the Spanzſh Broom, which is very different from 
the Jonquil-Broom ; their Wood makes long green Rods, like 
the Bulruſh. They riſe high without many Leaves, their 
Flowers are large, of a golden Yellow, and ſweet Smell; 
they are perpetuated only by Seed. 

TAE Althea Frutex, which imports a Shrub, is alſo called The Arbes 
Mallows-Royal ; it is made uſe of in Borders: its Wood is ex. 
Yellowiſh, its Leaves like thoſe of the Vine, its Flowers are 
in the Shape of little Bells, ſometimes White, ſometimes Car- 
nation or Fleſh-colour. It loſes its Leaves, and is not taken 
out of the Ground; it is generally raiſed from Seed. 

THE Honey-Suckle, tho very common, is however a The Honey- 
Shrub of the moſt grateful Smell that can be; it may be kept * 
as high or as low as you pleaſe, and is of uſe to cover Ar- 
bours, and Walls, and to form Balls for Parterres; that kind 
which 1s called the Roman Honey-Suckle, is of the moſt 
lively Colour, and has the {ſmalleſt Leat. Its Wood 1s reddiſh, 
naturally fit for nailing up; its Leaves are round and whitiſh, 
its Flowers diſpoſed in the form of Pipes, of Colour white, 
inclining to yellow and red: its Leaf falls in Winter, not- 
withſtanding which, it keeps in the Ground; it produces 
abundance of Shoots. 

TAE Syringa, or Pipe-Tree, is a Shrub of a pretty good The $ringa; 
but very ſtrong Smell, its Wood is Red, its Flowers White, 
its Leaf ſmall and pointed, of a browniſh or dusky Green; 
it continues in its Place, and loſes its Leaves every Year, It 1 is 
made aſc of for hiding Walls, and to make buſhy-headed 
Dwarfs, and is eaſily raiſed from Layers. 

THE Privet or Liguſtrum is the leaft of all theſe Shrubs, The Prive: er 
however it makes pretty good Balls and Hedges. The Wood e 
of it is White and Smooth, its Leaves oblong, narrow, and of 
a pale Green, its Flowers white, with little Scent. This Shrub 
is raiſed both from Secd and Layers. 

Tur Cytiſus, called alſo Trifolium, becauſe its Leaves are . Ci,, 
ranged by three and three, and are like the 'ITefoil or Clover- 
grals; they are ſmall, round, and of a very agreeable 
Green. The Wood is reddiſh, and the Flowers yellow ; it 
is not taken out of the Ground, but it loſes its Leaf in the 
Winter as the Privet does. It 1s of ule only in. Parterres, and 
comes of Layers and Slips. TUR 
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TheRoſemary> THE Roſemary- Tree is a hardy Shrub, and is ſet both in 
8 Caſes and in the Ground, and holds its Leaves all the Winter. 
Its Wood is gray iſh, and is furniſhed with ſmall Leaves long and 
narrow, of a dusky Green on the upperſide, and White on 
the underſide; it has an Aromatick ſmell. Its Flowers are of 
a pale Blue, and it is produced both by Layers and Seed. 


Ie Cola. THE Colutea is a ſmall Shrub, but very agreeable for its 


fine Flowers of a Purple Colour; it does not rife very high, 
its Green is pale, its Leaf ſmall, and in ſome reſpects like that 
of the Acacia, it holds its Leaf in the Winter in the Green- 
houſe. Its Wood is Green mixt with Red, its Form is Pyra- 
midal, it produces large Husks, in which the Seed lies. 
The Tree of - THE Tree of Judas is much eſteemed for its fine red 
Flowers, it riſes pretty high, and very thick. Its Wood is 
reddiſh, and its Leaf like that of the Apricot-Tree. It ſtands 
abroad, but ſheds its Leaves; it is multiplied by Seed and 
Layers. | | | 
The Baſlard T HE Baſtard Sena-Tree riſes to a pretty good height, ne- 
Sena-Tree. vertheleſs it may be clipt into Balls. Its Wood is bright, its 
Leaves ſmall, round, and of a whitiſh Green, and its Flowers 
are Yellow : its Fruit called Bladder-nuts are of a greeniſh 
Colour and hollow, ſo that they make a noiſe when broken 
upon the Hand: it loſes its Leaf, and will ſtand abroad. It 
is uſually raiſed by Layers. | 
The Lentick. THE Lentisk or Maſtick-Tree is ſometimes larger, ſome- 
times ſmaller, but almoſt always a Shrub : Its Wood is gray- 
| Iſh, its Leaves reſemble thoſe of Myrtle, are always Green, 
and of a pretty ſtrong Smell; the Flowers and Fruit are Red, 
and grow in cluſters. It is too tender to ſtand abroad in the 
rigour of the Winter, it is multiplied by Layers and Slips. 
The Amomum THE Amomum is an agreeable Shrub, the Wood of it 
or Solanum. js Brown, the Leaf long, of a dark Green; the Flower White, 
the Fruit Red, and round as Cherries: it keeps its Leayes and 
its Fruit in the Green-houſe, and is naked only in the Spring. 
Its Species is propagated by the Seed. 
The Leonurus. I H E Leonurus does not rife very high, it has a grayiſh 
| Wood, a long narrow Leaf, and a red Flower ; it ſheds its 
Leaves, and is tender enough to be ſet in the Green-houſe in 
the Winter, It is increaſed by Cuttings and Layers, 


| | | THE 
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THE Emerus has yellow Flowers, a greenith Wood, a Ne Her us or 
Leaf very much like that of the common Jeſſamine, and of these. 
fame green; it is formed into Balls which remain in the Ground, 
but loſe their Leaves in the Winter. Layers and Slips con- 
tinue its Species. | 

THE Pyracantha is a Shrub that riſes not very high: Its ,;, Pen. 
Wood is clear and thorny, its Leaf ſomewhat like that of the a. Mor 
Pear- tree; its Fruit red, and which hanging all the Winter, at 
a diſtance makes it look as tho' full of Fire, for which reaſon 
it is called The Burning Buſh. Its Seed is found in its Fruit. i\ 

Mos x of theſe Shrubs have allo other kinds of the ſame 1 
Name, being of a large Family: ſuch are the Solanum or il 
Amomum, the Colutea, the Cytiſus, c. I have only men- | We 
tioned here the kinds that are moſt eaſily found, and which ts 
are moſt in uſe for embeliſhing Gardens. 

THERE are allo ſeveral foreign or exotick Shrubs that 77 
flower, the Culture of which is very difficult; but as they are 1 
of no great ſervice in the Dreſs of our Gardens, and that the ” 

Curious look after them more for their Rarity and Relation to 
Botanicks, than for any real Beauty, I ſhall paſs them over in 
filence. | 

THE Buſineſs now in hand is to ſhew the Method of raiſing 4 
all theſe Trees, whether from Seed, Layers, Cuttings or Slips; i 
or how to chuſe them when grown, with the Manner of * 
planting and grafting them. 

IN France we raile Orange- Trees from the Seed or Kernel, 
as likewiſe from Trees ſent to us from warmer Countries. 4 

To raiſe them from the Seed, you are to take that of the 
ripeſt and fineſt Oranges, and ſow it in the Month of March 
in long Boxes, or in Pots filled with prepared Mold, the Com- 
poſition of which, you ſhall find in the following Chapter, 
Vou are to put theſe Kernels three fingers deep into this 
Earth, and about three inches diſtance one ſrom another: — 
when they riſe too thick, you muſt pluck up ſome of them, | 
taking out thoſe that are cloſeſt together, that the others may 
thrive the better. 'Theſe Kernels, in two Years time, form 

wild Stocks, which are proper to be replanted ſingly in Pots 
of Earth, and at five or fix Years end they may be grafted. 
*Tis ſuppoſed that you take care to fiir the Earth about them 
often, that you keep them ſree from Weeds, and that you 

3 Water 
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water them from time to time; as alſo that you put the Pots 
where they are, into hot Beds to forward their growth. In 
the Winter theſe Pots are to be taken out of the Ground, and 
ſet in the Green - houſe. | 

TRE other Manner of raiſing Orange-Trees is much quicker 
in France; the Trees which are ſent us from Genoa, from 
Lishon and from Provence, being already of ſome Years 

owth, there is no more trouble than to know how to chuſe 
them well. Theſe 'Trees uſually arrive in March, April and 
May, ſome without their Earth and Head, others with the 
Earth about them, full of Leaves and Branches ; the Roots 
of them are wrapt up for fear of the White Froſts, which are 
common at this time of the Year. 

As to the Orange-Trees that are headed and have no 
Earth about them, you ſhould chuſe the ſtraiteſt and the 
talleſt Stem you can, without minding the Size it may aſter- 
wards grow to. The Roots ought to be well preſerved from 
galling or loſing their Bark in the Carriage, of ſome ſtrength and 
of a yellowiſh green, not inclining to the dark or Jaſper Colour, 
which is the very worſt Mark of their preſent State, and the 
moſt certain Sign of their approaching Death. You ſhould 
cut off the Ends of them, to know if they are too dry or too 


_ moiſt; after which, trim all their Roots, and let them be 


ſoaked in Water ſome hours before you plant them in your 
great Pots, which ſhould be quite buried in a Bed, to make 
them take the more eafily. Here let them remain till they 
are to be put into the Green-houſe for the Winter; and in the 
following Spring, plant them out in Caſes proportionable to 
their Size, without cutting any thing off from their Clod ; and 
manage them afterwards as other Orange-Trees. 

Ir is certain that Trees with their Earth about them, fur- 
niſned with Boughs and Leaves, are to be preferred to thoſe 
laſt mentioned, provided that this Clod of Earth which co- 
vers their Roots be natural: in moving the Stem a little, you 


may perceive if it be counterfeit, ſor the Earth laid on will 


preſently fall in; you ſhould always take ſuch Trees as have 
a ſtrait tall Stem, and whoſe Branches will one day form a very 
round Head : 'The Roots that run beyond the Clod, and the 
Boughs, ſhould be of a Yellowiſh-green, the Bark of a moiſt 
Temperament, and full of Sap; the Leaves ought to be firm, 
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brittle and riſing, which is a ſign of Vigour. When you 
plant them, you ſhould trim the Roots that excced the Clod, 
cut off the {ſmall diſordered Boughs, and ſhorten ſuch large 
ones as are ill placed, to three or four Inches from the 
Body of the Tree, to make them put out new Shoots, Vigo- 
rous and better placed. Laſtly, dip the Clod one moment in- 
to Water, and aſter having let it drain a w hile, plant the 
Tree in a Caſe proper for its Size, juſt as you remove 
old Orange- Trees into new Caſes. They ſhould be planted 
in an airy Place, but little expoſed to the Sun. 

THERE are ſeveral Orange-Trees to which we require 
no Stem, as the Dwarfs and buſhy Orange- Trees, and the 
Dwarf China Orange- Trees, notwithſtanding which, that 
with the Trunk is always the nobleſt and the fineſt Orange- 


Tree: You ſhould not take all grafted Trees; the Stocks 
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the following 
Chapter. 


known by their Prickles oftentimes prove the moſt beauti- 


ful Trees, and are always more tall and vigorous than the 
graſted Orange-Trees; their fault 1s, that they are of a more 
yellowiſh Green than the others, and bear but few Flowers, 
and conſequently little Fruit. For Variety ſake, you ſhould 
chuſe ſome Citron and Lemon-Trees, which are known by 
their Leat, where there wants that little Heart at the End that 
is found in other Orange-Trees. 


PROCEED we now to the Manner of grafting theſe Trees, 


which is what you are indiſpenſably obliged to; the Stocks 
without this Operation will never bear much Fruit, nor abun- 
dance of fine Flowers; in this reſpect like other Fruit-Trees, 


which never produce large and excellent Fruit, if they are 


not grafted with the beſt Kinds. 

AN Orange-Tree is generally grafted upon an Orange, 
and a Citron upon a Citron, tho' you may gralt a Citron or a 
Lemon- Tree upon an Orange Stock; but it does not ſucced 
ſo well, and oſtentimes makes the Tree abortive. This grait- 
ing is done two Ways, either by Scutcheon-graſting, or by 
Inarching or Approach, Which are both ſo generally known, 
that I need not ſpeak of them here; but as I write for the 
Information of all Mankind, and that there are different W ays 
of laying in the Scutcheon, I ſhall give as ſhort an Account 
of it as is poſlible. 
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By means of WE call that the Stock on which the Graſt is to be ap- 


the Branco plied, and the Branch of the Tree, whoſe Kind we would 


we communi- propagate, is called the Graft : The Scutcheon is a Piece raiſed 
cate thechoiceſt 


Tree: a upon the Rind of this Branch, in form of a Triangle, which 


Fruit: from has its Name from an Eſcutcheon in Armory, to which it bears 
one King ſome Reſemblance. That of Inarching or Approach, is ſo 
An . | k 

which calls called, becauſe one Tree is brought to the other, to perform 
#0: ve done this ſort of Grafting, | 

„ Ae „ THE Inftrument called the Grafting Knife, which is uſed 

the nobleſt Ia in this Work, is a pointed Knife in an Ivory Handle, the 

5 End of which is made flat in the ſhape of a 9 Spatula. 

To perform the Scutcheon-graſting, cut from an Orange- 

Tree ſome of the laſt Year's Branches, with the beſt Buds 

of the Spring, and ſtrip off all the Leaves. You will need 

but one Bud or Eye to each Graft, ſo that you may take ſe- 

veral Grafts from one Branch : You then begin to cut the 

Scutcheon out of your Branch, in form of a 'Triangle, leaving 

in the Middle of it the Eye and its little Branch. This Scut- 

cheon ſhould be neatly raiſed with the Blade of the Graſting- 

Knife, leaving a little more Thickneſs of Wood at the Place 

of the Bud, than elſewhere ; after which chuſe in your Stock 

a very {mooth Place, between two Eyes, and make therein a 

Croſs-cut, and another upright, joining with it, of the length 

of about an Inch and a halt, and no deeper than the Rind 

or Bark of the Tree; then holding the Scutcheon ready in 

You may put Your Mouth, by the End of its little Branch, open the 

rwoScutcheons Rind of your Stock, where your Cut was made, with the 

, e, Handle of your Graſting-Knife, and put the Point of your 

Gr T * 5 « . 
ver them with Scutcheon into it, in ſuch manner that it may ſtick very faſt, 
ar _ and that the Sides of the Rind of the Fo may _ 1 of 
oil f is d Yarn, and bin 

fails the ether it but the Bud. This done, take ſome coarſe , an 

te, it all cloſe together, as neatly as you can, always a Bk; out 

is h after you may cut this binding 

firange 5% the Bud or Eye. In a Mont after y ing, 

+be Sap ſhozld but without taking it quite off, to give the more free Paſlage 

e ee to the Sup, which would otherwiſe, if too 8 rs be 

duce a Boch of apt to make ſeveral wild Shoots below the Graiting-Place. 

ate % Tus is the uſual Method of grafting all forts of Trees, but 

Ait, which is in Orange- Trees there is one particular Circumſtance, which 

8 riſe is the inverting of the Scutcheon, that is to fay, that this Scut- 

: cheon ought to haye its Point upwards ; obſerving, however, 


when 
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when you cut it, that the Eye mult always have the fame 
Poſition, the Bud and the Shoot towards the Sky. Ihe In- 
ciſion upon the Stock ſhould allo be cut differently, that is, 
the Croſs- cut below, as a reverſed x,, becauſe of the Water 
which would more cafily enter at the large Opening, which 
in other Trees, is uſually made above, and which, for this very 
Reaſon, in Orange-Trees, is made below; for if the Water 
get in ever ſo little, it kills the Graft, 

SCUTHCEON-GRAFTING is performed in the Month of 
May, with the Bud ſhooting, that is, when the Sap is moving, 
and then the Branch is to be cut off immediately, to about 
three Inches above the Graft, that the Sap may be all con- 
vey'd to it, and make it ſhoot the more readily : It may al- 
ſo be done in the Months of July, Auguſt and September, 
when *tis called inoculating ; and then the Branch of the Stock 
is not to be cut till the May following, when the Sap is ſtir- 
ring again. 

TRE Grafting of an Orange- Tree, by way of Inarching or 
Approach, is performed as uſual, without any Difference ſrom 


other Trees. It is done at either of the Movings of the Sap, 


that is to ſay, in the Month of May or Auguſt: You bring to 
the Stock, the Caſe with another Orange- Tree, the Branch 
of which is long enough for tying them together, in order to 
the grafting in this manner. You cut the Head of the Stock, 
in which you make a Slit ſor receiving the Branch of the 
Orange-Trec, whole Kind you would have produced: This 
Branch is to be notched and cleit along the Middle, till it 
makes an End of about a Foot long, which 1s to be ſharpened 
for putting it into the Middle of the Cleſt, in the lame man- 
ner as it is done in Slit-Graſting; this Graft may allo be put 
between the Wood and the Bark, when the Stock 1s pretty 
old, as in Crown-Grafting, from which it differs nothing but 
that this is done by a Branch of a Tree, brought to it. This 
Graft ſhould be bound as ſaſt as poſſible with coarſe Yarn, to 
ſecure it againſt the Wind, and the whole ſhould be covered 
with Wax and a Linnen-Rag, which the French call Swa:!- 
ling the Graft : Thus it is to continue, till it ſhews it felt to 
have taken, by its vigorous Shoots ; when you cut off the 
Branch near the Grafting-place, which ſhould allo be covered 
with green Wax, | 
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Tux Difference between theſe two Manners of Graſtin 
lies in this, that the Branch of a Tree ought to be but two 
Years old, for Scutcheon-Grafting ; whereas the Tree ſhould 
be ſtrong and ſomewhat older, for Grafting by Approach. 

POMEGRANATES, Myrtles, Laurus-Tinus's and Bays, 
the Tree of Fudas, the Baſtard Sena-Tree and the Lentisk, 
are to be choſen with a fine Stem, and an agreeable well fur- 
niſhed round Head. 'The Branches and Roots ſhould be of 
a lively Green. Theſe Trees have generally their Earth 
about them, unleſs you take them from Cuttings or trom 
Layers. 

THE Roſe Bay-Tree, the Cherry-Laurel, the Alexan- 
drian Laurel, and the Pyracantha make no Stem, their Beau- 
ty conſiſts in being well garnithed from Foot to Head, whe- 
ther they are in Hedges or in Caſes. The ſame may be ſaid 
of the Roſe- Trees, Lilachs, Broom, Colutea, Honey-Suckles, 
Roſemary, Syringas and common Jeſſamines, which are no 
more than Dwart-Trees clipt into Balls or Pyramids. 

TE Althea, Leonurus, Syturidaca, Cytiſus, the Liguſtrum, 
the Amomum and the Spaniſh Jeſſamine, are to be choſen 


with a ſmall Stem, about two Foot high, to bear their Head. 
You ſhould make ftrict enquiry into their Branches and Roots, 


to know the Condition they are in, and obſerve the ſame 
Directions as for Orange-Trees, for the planting them out in 
Caſes or in Pots, or in the open Ground. 

TA E beſt and readieſt Way to raiſe all theſe Trees, is to 
chuſe ſuch as are naturally low and full of Branches at the 
Foot, and to bury them in the Ground, to the Middle of their 
Branches, laying down their Shoots on every Side, to make 
Layers: 'Thus will theſe become Mother-Roots, to a greater 
Number, and in leſs time than by any other Way: You may 
otherwiſe {lip and ſplit off the Roots that theſe Shrubs na- 
turally put out at their Foot, and raiſe them carefully till they 
have taken Root, and got ſome Strength. You may make 


__Layersallo of Branches that you lay Town in Caſes, to the 


Month of April, or that you can make pals through the Hole 
of a Pot, raiſed to the height of the Branch. Theſe Layers 
muſt be allowed about ſix Months for ſtriking good Roots: 

{from this Method are excepted the Spaniſh Jeſſamine, which 
1 always graited, the Spaniſh Broom, the Colutea, the Amo- 


mum, 
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mum, the Pyracantha, and the Althea Frutex, which are gene- 
rally raiſed from Seed. 

IT is eaſy to ſee, as was juſt now mentioned, that their 
are but few of theſe Trees which you are obliged to graft ; 1 
Layers and Slips aſſuredly furniſh you with the fame Species, f 
and like good Children, loſe none of their Mother's Qualities: 1 
However, the following are ſuch as you may graft. | 

POMEGRANATE=TREEs and ſtriped Myrtles are com- 
monly grafted by the Scutcheon or Approach, in order to i 
have a ſtriped Iſſue. The Spaniſh and American jeſſamines, i\ 
making no Shoots by which their Kind can be perpetuated, i 
require to be grafted upon the common jeſſamine, either by 1 
Approach or by Scutcheon, it matters not which; neither | 
can we make Layers of any but the common Jeflamine, of. 
which we make a great many. To forward the Grafting of | 
the Hpaniſb Jeſſamine, you ſnould plant Layers of the com- 
mon Jeſſamine in Pots, a Year beforehand, which will make 
the Graft take the better, this ſhould be covered with Wax. 

vou Stock ſhould 'be choſen clear, ſmooth and without 
any Knot, well rooted, and about the Size of one's Little- 

Finger; it ſhould be cut down to the loweſt Eye, that the - 
Sap being leſs diſperſed, may fill it the more vigorouſly. 4 
Roſe- Trees may allo be graſted; as for Example, when you 

have a mind to have the Dutch, the ſtriped, or the monthly 
Roſe-Trec, you graſt theſe Kinds with a Scutcheon-Graft, 

upon the common Roſe- Tree. 

You ſhould allo know the Time in which theſe Trees and Ihe Sean in 
Shrubs are in Flower, that you may take the Advantage of 1 . 
planting them in their proper Seaſons, ſor che Decoration of eg a 
your Gardens. And as all depends _ Variety, you may 
obſerve that the Shrubs to be planted in Parterres, are not | 
only of a different Kind, but alto flower at different Seaſons: | 
'To make this Diverſity therefore, you muſt have ſuch as | 
flower in the Spring, in the Summer, in the Autumn, and 
even in the Winter, while they are in the Green-Houle. 4 

IN the Spring you have in Flower the Laurus-Tinus, the 0 
Alexandrian Laurel, the common Litach, the Honey-Suckle, 5 
the Syringa, the monthly Rofe- Tree, that of Guelderland, 1 if 
the Dutch hundred-leaved Roſe-Tree, the Roſemary=Tree, 1 
the Triſolium, the Jonquil, jeſſamine, the Spaniſh Broom, the 
Cytiſus, and 0 Syturidaca. | LN. 
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IN the Summer, the Orange-Tree, Citron, Lemon- Tree, 
and other Kinds are in Flower, as alſo the Pomegranate, Myrtle, 
Bay- Tree, Roſe-Laurel, the Liguſtrum, common Jeflamine, 
the Colutea, the Perſian Lilach, the Tree of Judas, the 
monthly Roſe- Tree, and the Baſtard Sena- Tree. 
AUTUMN preſents us with the Flowers of the Spaniſh and 
American Jeflamine, the Laurus-Tinus, the Althea-Frutex, the 
Damask and monthly Roſe- Trees, the Pyracantha, the 
Amomum, and the Colutea. 
THOs E that flower in the Winter, and ſerye to adorn the 
Green-Houſe, by forming Riſes and Amphitheatres to cover 
the Walls, are the Orange-Tree, the Spaniſh Jeſlamine, the 
Laurus-Tinus, Lentisk, the Colutea, the Amomum, the Leo- 
nurus, and the ſtriped Myrtle, accompanied with ſeveral 
Plants vivacious and others, as the Piment or Long-Pepper, 


the Gilly-Flower, the Aloes, the Mourning Storks-Bill, the 
vivacious | Thalaipic, Oc. 
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CHAP VL. 


Of the Culture of Oranze-Trees and 
other Flowering Shrubs, with the 
Means of recovering thoſe that are 


out of Order. 


Y this time we may ſufficiently diſcover the Miſtake 

| we were under, about the Difficulty of managing 
Orange-Trees, and other lowering Shrubs, of which ſome Peo- 

ple have formed ſuch a Chimera, to make themſelves thought 

more knowing. Theſe Trees are raiſed very well in * Eng- I he7 
land, Holland, Swedeland, and other Northern Countries, Countries rhey 
where the Cold is greater, and holds longer than in % 5 
France; it is therefore eaſter for us to keep them in good a, well aWis- 
order, than in thoſe Climates, perſuaded as we are, that a ge- pg 
neral Culture agrees with all the Species of them. | 

Many things contribute to the Preſervation and keep- 
ing of Orange-Trees; a good Green-Houſe, a fit Compoſi- 
tion of Earth, re-caſing them, a proper Expoſition in Gardens, 
the manner of pruning them, their Watering, the Seaſon of 
putting them in and taking them out of the Houſe ; and 
laſtly, the Manner of ſecuring them from the Inſects which 
annoy them, of all which we ſhall ſpeak particularly. 

Ir may be truly ſaid, that a good Green-houle is the moſt ofthe Dual. 
eſſential thing for the preſeryation of Orange- Trees and others, 4 | 
which the Cold obliges you to houſe. In the firſt place, it e 
ought to be expoſed to the South or Eaſt, never building it 
to the Weſt or North, on account of the little Heat and ill 
Winds which come from thoſe Quarters. The Bigneſs of it 
ſhould be proportioned to the Number of Trees you have to 


pus 
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put into it, that they may not be crouded one upon another, 
When they are a little raiſed, the leſſer Trees may be ſet be- 
tween the greater upon Benches or Steps of Wood, which 
will fave much of the length of the Building: They ought 
always to be raiſed ſo as that the Trees may not ſuffer or be 
diſturbed when they are in their place, or when they are 
carrying in or out. The Front of the Green-houſe upon the 
beſt Expoſition ſhould have a large Door, and ſeveral high 


Windows to admit the Sun when the Weather is good. And 


theſe ſhould have three Fences one behind another, to hinder 


the Cold from penetrating ; the inner one may be of Paper 


paſted on both ſides; on the outſide may be Shutters of Wood, 
and between theſe a ſaſh Window well glazed, all ſhutting 
very cloſe, and beſides well ſtuffed with Hay or Straw in great 
Froſts. The Walls ſhould be built ſolid about two foot and 
a half in Thickneſs, or at leaſt two foot, and the North fide 
thicker than the others, as moſt to be feared for the Froſt, 


and they ſhould all be covered or lined with Straw Matts. 


Dela Bauge. 


As the Damps and Cold may come as well trom the Roof 
above, or from the Floor beneath, as ſrom the Sides, great 
Care ſhould be taken of the covering of the Green-Houle : if it 
be a coved Ceiling without Corn. loſts or the like over it, the 
Space between the Ceiling and Tiling ſhould be filled in with 
a Mixture of Clay and Straw; and if there are Chambers or 
Granarys over head, they ſhould be filled with Hay, and the 
Windows be kept cloſe ſhut. As to the Floor, it ought to be 


very dry, and rammed in with Maſons Duſt or Salt-peter for 


a foot in Height; you may keep it ſomewhat higher, or atleaſt 
upon the Level with the Ground without, for when you go 


down into it, beſides the Inconvenience you are under in the 


fs the Green- 
Houſe in the 
King's Garden. 


As thoſe of 
Verſailles and 
Me adon. 


The Compoſt- 
tion of Earth. 


Carriage of your Trees, it keeps the bottom of your Walls con- 
tinually damp. For this reaſon all ſubterraneous Green-Houſes 
ſhould be ſet aſide as ſo many Cellars, ſoraſmuch as they can 
never have the advantage of the Sun-Beams ſo requiſite in this 
Caſe. Such Green-Houſes as ſtand with their Backs againſt a 
Hill, or are under a vaulted Terraſs, and have their Front well 
expoſed to the Sun, are very good. | 

As a Remedy againſt the want of Heat in theſe Climates, 


we make a Mixture of Earth ſuitable to the Nature of 


Orange-Trees, which being put up in a Caſe or Cheſt, open 
| | 3 ON 
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on all Sides to the Heat of the Sun, acquires a Degree of 
Heat, near like that which theſe Trees naturally have in hot 
Countries, where they always remain planted in it. 
T n x beſt Compoſition is one third of new ſtrong fat Earth, 
that is not Clay, which abounding with Salts, will cauſe the 
Tree to put out fine Shoots ;z one third of * Sheeps-Dung which If this Dat 
has lain three or four Years rotting, to give warmth to the Earth, *** ” ty upper 
and with theſe mix one third of Mold taken from ſome old 5er. 
Bed to make it light and penetrable. All which ſhould be run 
through the Screen to take out the Stones. 'This 1s a better 
mixture than that of Pond-mud, Pigeons-dung, Husks of 
Grapes, &c. and is not only good for Orange- Trees, but alſo 
for all others that are put into Caſes, and for ſuch Flowers as 
are ſet in Pots of Duteh- Ware. . 
| You are neceſſarily obliged to new-caſe an Orange- Tree, Recaſng. 
when its old Caſe is good for nothing, or when it is too little 
for its Roots, or El when die Ticc ads not vigorouſly, the 
Earth being great part or wholly waſted, and ſo the Tree de- 
priyed of the Salts neceſſary for its Vegetation. 5 
IF the Earth be but half worn, and the Caſe be ſo good 
as to laſt a Year or more, you may content yourſelf with help- 
ing the Orange-Tree by giving it a half-caſing, that is, to 
take out with the diſplanting Scoop all the exhauſted Earth 
about the Clod, taking care not to hurt the Roots, and filling 
it up immediately with freſh Mold, which ſhould be well 
ſettled down. But if the Earth be quite worn out, and the 
Caſe be rotten, or too ſmall for the Size of your Tree, you 
muſt new-caſe it in the Manner here taught. | 
Yo v ſhould chuſe a Caſe proportionable to the Size of the cap; ould 
Tree, made of Oak; the Inſide of it ſhould be laid over with 4/ways bera- 
Pitch, and the Outſide ſhould have two Coats of painting with _ = og 
Oil and Colour, either a Green or Yellow, that it may laſt the har che Root, 
longer. This new Caſe ſhould have a Bed of old Rubbiſh , 
laid at the bottom of it, as well to hinder the Roots from ted, the Head 
running down and getting through the bottom of the Cheſt, as %%% „ 
to preſerye it from rotting, by giving a Paſſage to what is ſu- e finer. 
perfluous upon Waterings. After this, fill the Caſe half full 
with your prepared Earth, ſettling it down by a Man's ſtepping 
in and treading it juſt for a moment; then throw in a little 
looſe Earth at top, whereon to ſet the Clod of your Orange- 
Hh | Tree, 
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Tree, which is to be taken out of its old Caſe by breaking 
down all the Sides of it. You ſhould take off about half the 
Clod all round and on the under-ſide, and cut off the Roots 


and Stubs you meet with, for fear of Rottenneſs; plant this Clod 
exactly in the middle of the Caſe, and as upright as your Eye 


can ſet it, keeping the Tree three Inches above the Edges of 


the Caſe, for the Waterings and Sinking of the Ground will 
lower it faſt enough. 'The Earth may be kept up to this 
Height with Boards or Slabs of Wood till it be ſunk down 
to the Level of the Caſe; and Care ſhould be taken to preſs 
it in well about the Clod, to ſecure the Tree againſt the Winds: 
and laſtly, make a little circular Trench about the Foot ofthe 
Stem, to receive the Water that you are to pour upon it as 
ſoon as it is planted, for the quicker Settling and Sinking of 
the Ground. | 
NE w-CASING is generally done when the Trees are 
taken out of thc Gicci-IICufc, bi ſui thcy wake their great 
Shoot, and never at the End of Autumn, becauſe of the Ap- 
roach of Winter, unleſs there be an unayoidable Neceſſity. 
AGREEN-HoUSE 1s very improperly called by ſome an 
Orangery, the latter is no other than the Name of that place in 
a Garden where we {et out our Cheſts of Orange- Trees in the 
Summer, as a Cherry-Walk is a place lined with Cherry-Trees. 
The Expoſition of Orange- Trees in Gardens requires ſome 
Skill, 'tis certain that if they are ill placed and too much ex- 
poſed to the Wind, they will be ſoon ſpoiled; they ſhould 
eſpecially be well ſcreened from the North-Winds by ſome 
Building, by a Wood, a thick Hedge, or elſe by ſome Wall, 


without depriving them however of the Sun, which is fo yery 


Their Diſpo- 
fal. 


neceſſary to them. 
TREES in Caſes are ſet in Rows by a Line, as well 
thoſe that are detached as thoſe that are ſet in the Borders 
of Parterres of Orangery between the Yews. In the turnings 
on ſet them by your Eye as well as you can, unleſs you can 
place them by a Line from ſome Center. The Caſesſhould be 
raiſed upon ſome ſquare Tiles or Bricks under their bottoms, to 
keep them from ſinking too low in the Ground and from rot- 
ting: Theuſual way is to put a {mall Caſe between two large 
ones, for filling the upper part, and for Beauty's take, you 
may intermix Pots and Vaſes filled with Shrubs, and 5 fine 
Flowers 


The Practice of Gardening. 
Flowers of the Seaſon : The good Taſte of a Gardener is ſeen 
in this Decoration, where the Regularity ſhould not hinder that 


agreeable Confuſion which will make them look to be a 
great many morein Number than really they are. 


IN cutting an Orange-'Tree, you ought to conſider nothing The Manner of 


but a handſome Figure, a very round Head, Branches well 
placed and equally filled on all fides, without much ſollicitude 
as to its Flowers or Fruit, which renders the pruning of Orange- 
Trees much eaſier than that of other Fruit- Trees, where more 
Fruit than Wood is required, or one with the other alike. 
Theſe Trees ſhould be cut at their taking out of the Green- 
Houſe a little before their great Shoot, that the remaining 
Branches may haye the advantage of all the Sap: Their Head 
ought to be proportionable to the Stem, to the Thickneſs of 
the Foot and the Bigneſs of the Caſe; they are to be kept in 
Balls, by clipping all the hanging Branches and ſuch as 
ſtraggle from this agreeable Contour. It ſhould not be con- 
 fuled and too much loaded with Wood, ſo that all the inner 
Branches may be eaſily diicerned; when a Tree has a Ga 
in its Roundneſs, you may bring down ſome neighbouring old 
Branch, which in a little time will fill up the Place with the 
Shoots it will make, or elſe you may keep ſome at their 
length without cutting any thing to make them come forward 
to the Side. Above all, you ſhould firive to raiſe the Stem 
as high as you can, cutting off the Rows of the under Bran- 
ches very near the Body in the ſhape of a Deer's Foot, for 
the Water to run off; all theſe Wounds ſhould be covered 
with green Wax to prevent the Heat of the Sun from ſpoiling 
the Tree. | 
You ought likewiſe to pinch off the Buds of Orange- 
Trees at the two Seaſons of the Sap's Riſe, nipping away 
with your Fingers ſuch Shoots as are weak and ill placed ; 
as alſo thoſe that put out too much, ſo that there ſhould remain 
but one vigorous Sprig to each Shoot. In performing this Work 
you need not be at all uneaſy at throwing away a great many 
Flowers, the 'Tree will bear the better, and ſhoot more vi- 
gorouſly. The too great Quantity of Flowers and Fruit often 
makes a Tree barren, ſo that without pinching, you are ob- 
liged to take away abundance of Flowers, and to leave no 
more Fruit to Knit than is proper for the Size of the Tree, five 
KR Or 
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* Tye French 
call theſe 
Shoots, Tou- 
pil.ons or little 
Tiſts, which 
are apt to at- 
tract te hu? 
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or ſix Oranges on the leſſer Trees, and about a dozen on the 
larger; you ſhould obſerve not to pinch thoſe Trees that are 
headed, the firſt Year, becauſe there is need enough of all 


the Length of the Branches, for the ſpeedy forming of a fine 
Head. | | 


Their Water- ORANGE-TREEs require but very little Water, but 


. they ſhould have it in proper time; it is better to leave 


vun may make them a little thirſty, than to drown them too often, You 
y make ; : 
an Orazge- may know a Tree has need of watering, when its Leaves are 
er — n flabby, hang down or wither; you may diſcover it alſo by the 
Shoot, in ſrew· Earth's chopping, but you ſhould never ſtay to ſuch Extre- 
mg an Inch mity. Orange- Trees may be water'd moderately once a 
thickneſs ofBed- k | 1 1 - th . f - „ fl o 
Mold upon the Week, unleſs in the time of their putting-out and flowering, 


Caſe, andwa- which is in May and June, when you may refreſh them twice 
rering it often; 


| buthythisyoy 3 Week; wild Stocks ſhould be water'd not fo often, if you 


run the ha- would have them flower. When you have carried your 
_ 1 Orange Trees into the Green-Houſe, and ſet them in their 


barren. Places, you ſhould give them a good large ſoaking, as well 


3 to ſettle the Stem ſhaken in the carrying, as that this Water 
Sz 


Verkiles, mult ſerve for all the Winter. In the Month of April you 
there are Ma- may again refreſh thoſe Trees that are fading, at ſuch time as 
ere goin you open the Doors and Windows of the Green-Houſe. As 


tering the ſoon as the Orange- Trees are taken out, and ſet in their 


— 3 2 Places in the Garden, you ſhould give them ſuch another large 


Cask of Water Watering as you did when they were carried into the Green- 


raiſed as high Houſe; you ſhould alſo make uſe of Iron Pins, to pierce the 
as their Heads, 


which by two Clod in ſeveral Places, that the Water may ſoak the deeper, 


ae al for reviving all the Roots; in great Droughts it will not be 
Aer, E 


Caſes on both amiſs to water the Head of the Tree, to recover its Verdure, 
fades the Alley; and you ſhould ſtir the Ground about them a little every 


ee ung Month, except the time they are in the Green-Houſe. 


than to be done I I E fitteſt Seaſon for putting Orange- Trees into the 
7 arering- Green-Houſe, is the middle of October, when the Nights 


and Mornings begin to be cold, and threaten Froſts that 
The Time of 


ancring them would ſpoil theſe fine Trees. The Time for taking them out 
ifo th Gren- is uſually the Middle of May, when the Froſts are gone; 
ſo that Orange-Trces are ſeven Months within doors, and 
five without; but the Clemency of the Seaſon ſhould be your 
Rule ior carrying them in and taking them out, Sometimes 
when the Mornings are cool, and ſubject to White-Froſts in 

: L the 


Houſe and ta- 
king them cut. 
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the Middle of May, it will be proper to ſtay a Week longer 
before you bring them out, to prevent Diſaſters; and when 
there is a fine Seaſon in October, you may keep them out 
of their Priſon ſome days longer. You then bring your 
Orange-Trees near the Green-Houſe, for the putting them 
more readily into it, upon the firſt cold Weather. In wet 
Years, you may bring your Orange- Trees out more early 
than in dry and windy Seaſons, as in Gardens that lie low 
and marſhy, it ſhould be later before they are brought out, 
than in thoſe that are upon higher Ground, where the Wind 
diſſipates the Froſt : All theſe things muſt be left to the Diſ- 
cretion of the Gardeners. 3 

You ſhould ever obſerve to houſe and bring out your 
Orange-Trees in fair Weather, and as ſoon as they are ſet 
in the Green-Houſe, you ſhould not ſhut up the Doors and 
Windows, but leave them open till the firſt Froſts come on, 
that the Orange- Trees taken out of the open Air, may not 
be ſtifled at once; and in taking them out of the Houſe, 
they ſhould be uſed to the Air by little and little, by open- 
ing the Windows and Doors in the beginning of April; for 
without this, ſo ſudden a Change may do them a great deal 
of hurt. | 

ORANGE-TREESs of a ſmall Size may be carried upon 
Hand-Barrows or Sledges, or two Men may carry them caſily 
by ſtrong Cords faſtened to the Hooks that clip the tour Poſts 
of the Caſe: The great Trees are ſet upon low Carriages 
drawn by Horles. 

THe Manner of ordering Trees in the Green-Houſe, re- 
gards principally the artificial Heat, to which we muſt have 
recourſe for keeping out the exceſſive Colds that may hap- 
pen, be the Green-Houſe ever ſo good, and the Doors and 
Windows ever ſo well ſtopped: This Fire, however, muſt be 
as little and as flow as poſſible, a natural Heat being always 
beſt for the Trees. You may know when tis neceſſary to 
make a Fire in it, by ſetting little Mugs full of Water in ſe- 
veral Parts of the Green-Houſe, eſpecially againſt the Doors 
and Windows; you may put ſome of them alſo upon the 
Edges of the Caſes: By theſe you may find the Degree 
of the Cold; if the Water only thickens, without freezing, 
you need make no Fire; but if it freezes and be wholly coa- 

gulated, 
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gulated, you ſhould then keep a continual, Fire the whole 

time of the Weather's continuing ſo. 
TEIS Heat ſhould be but moderate, for too much Fire 
is very hurtful to Orange-Trees; the difficulty lies in find- 
ing a Heat equal and temperate, without making much 
Smoak, which cauſes the Leaves to fall off; Stoves and 
Iron Pans are generally made uſe of, in which Coal 

is burnt, being well lighted before it is brought into the 
Green-Houſe. 'Theſe Brazeers are ſet at the Entrance of 

the Door, and at the Ends and in the Middle of the Alleys 

between the Benches, taking care to ſuffer none to ſtand un- 

- der the Boughs of any Orange-Tree, which would aſſured- 
ly ftrip it. Others diſapproving of the Irregularity of the Coal- 

Fire, which is at firſt very hot, and afterwards very weak, 

and may, by its Smoak, dry up the Moiiture of the Sap, ſo 

in ſellom neceſſary to the Preſervation of the Leaves, employ covered 
5 * Stoves, which they call German Stoves, which carry their 
Green-Houſes Smoak out of doors, by the help of a Braſs Funnel: Theſe 

ander Terraſ- are kept by a moderate Fire of Wood, and by an Evperi- 
* s ment how long a certain Quantity of Wocd will laſt, they 


Meudon; they are renew'd without interruption. You may allo make uſe 
Are warm e- 


noughof of Lamps hung up to the Ceiling, in the Middle and at the 
2 Corners of the Green Houſe, eſpecially near the Doors and 
Hen All T5 


ſhut. They Windows, where the Cold uſually comes in. The warmth 


never light Which theſe afford, is gentle, conſtantly equal, and uni- 


their Lamps in * * 127 
theſe Ber Bs form; you light them again at a certain Hour, without 


very great fear of any Intermiſſion, by trying how long one Lamp will 
pH 5 z. laſt, which gives you a Rule to know when they will all be 
Cloud and out: You may put more or leſs of theſe Lamps, in propor- 
Sceaux they tion to the Size of the Green-Houſe, and you ſhould hang 
m— . them pretty high, for fear their Smoak ſhould damage any Tree. 
cauſe the It is certain, that the Fire of Lamps is more equal than that 
pry ay of lighted Coal; but as it is not, however, without its Smoak, 
upon the Level the German Stoyes, kept with a moderate Wood Fire, ſeem 
itte Ground. to be the moſt preferable, and are moſt in uſe in England, 
Holland, Sweden and Germany. 

You ſhould take care not to ſet your Orange-Trees ver 
near the Walls, as well becaule of the Froft, as for the Con- 
veniency of viſiting and examining them from time to time; 
you may ſet them in Rows, by ſtraining a Line, and raiſe 


them 


ö 


oy 
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them upon ſome Benches or Scantlings of Timber, for fear | 
of the Damps; Pomegranate-Trees and Laurels may be ſet 
againſt the Walls. | 

IN great Rains and Thaws, as the Weather is very mild, 
you ſhould take care to open ſome Windows, to give your 
Trees air; you may likewiſe give ſuch Trees as want it a 
little Water, as alſo the Flowers that are houſed, which 
may be ſet abroad for ſome Hours. 

As an Orange-Tree naturally requires a great deal of Neat- 
neſs, as well in its Leaves, as in its Wood, you muſt, before 
you take it out, cleanſe with ſmall Bruſhes, all its Boughs 
and Leaves, from the Eggs of Inſects, Spiders Webs and 
other Filth, which is very eſſential to their Preſervation. 

*T'1s not ſufficient to have guarded againſt the Cold and The iy te 
Winds, which hurt Orange-Treces, unleſs we ſhew the way 2 
of ſecuring them againſt thoſe Iiiſects that attack them, and | 
do them conſiderable Miſchief; ſuch as Bugs, Piſmires and *punaiſes. 
Ear-Wigs. 

BV os of themſelves do no great Injury to Orange- Trees, 
but as they make them ſlovenly by the Neſts of Eggs which 
they lay in Autumn, upon the diſordered Branches that they 
meet with in flying; theſe look at firſt like ſmall red Spots, 
but coming in the Spring- time to the Bigneſs of a Lentil, 
they are hatched and ſo multiply to great Numbers, which 
again lay other Eggs. If great Care be taken to cut away 
the uſeleſs Wood in the Head of an Orange- Tree, and to 
clean'- all its Branches thorowly, the Bugs will ſcarce make 

any Filth upon it. 

ANTS or Piſmires are drawn to Orange- Trees by nothing 
but the Neſts of Bugs Eggs; ſo that if theſe are carefully 
deſtroyed, you are ſecured from the Perſecution of theſe In- 
ſects, which is the beſt Remedy; you may likewite tie Cot- 
ton about the Stem of the Tree, or rub it with Chalk, which, 
ſome ſay, will prevent their running up. Ants eat the Orange- 
Flowers, and leave Heaps of Naſtineſs upon the Leaves. 

EaRr-Wics are the moſt difficult Things to deſtroy, and 
often peck and gnaw all the Leaves of an Orange-Tree. 

They are taken in Coffins of Paper placed about ſeveral Parts 

of the Tree; you may allo ſet ſome ſinall 'Troughs of Earth, 

Lad or Tin, ſull of Water, about each Foot of the Cheſt, vs 
CALC 
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catch them in, which will hinder theſe Inſects, as well as 
Piſmires, from getting up the Sides of it. Some make {ſmall 
round Veſlels of two Pieces, which meet together about the 
Stem of the Tree, ſo as to clip it, and leave no Space be- 
tween, after they have ſtuffed in ſome Yarn, Cotton, or Moſs; 
theſe they fill with Water, and when the Ear-Wig, who is 
naturally afraid of Water, comes near it, he goes away as 
he came, without doing any hurt. 
The Culture of POMEGRANATE=TREES, Laurels, Myrtles, Jeſſa- 
cther Trees, mines, &c. are to be managed in the ſame manner as Orange- 
Trees; the bringing up of which may ſerve as a Model for all 
Trees that are put into Cheſts or Pots, with very little dif- 
ference, which I am going to mention. | 
Tu Pomegranate-Tree requires more Nouriſhment, and 
a more ſubſtantial Earth than the Orange-Tree; you may 
put one half of good untried Earth, and the other half of 
* Terreau,i.e. * Bed-Mold, and this will hinder its Flowers from falling ſo 
Fe 1 % faſt: It wants a great deal of watering, as once in two Days, and 
reduced ro ſhould have its Earth often ſtirred; beſides which, it ſhould 
_ be new caſed every two Years, and on the upper Part of the 
Caſe you may ſtrew twoor three Inches of Bed-Mold ; its Head 
ought to be round and very tufted, without any other Cau- 
tion in the Pruning, than to pinch off thoſe Branches that put 
out too far. 
TE Myrtle has nothing in it particular, but that it re- 
quires more Water, and a little more looking aſter than the 
Orange- Tree, being of a much more tender Nature. 
BAT TREES, Cherry-Laurels, and Roſc-Laurels, are 
always thirſty, you can never give them too much Water; 
their Earth ſhould be changed from time to time, and their 
Pruning is as uſual. 


JESSAMINES in general require two Thirds of good 
* Terreau, a+ Earth, and one Third of Mold; Spaniſb Jeſſamines ſhould 
| before. be pruned every Year, at the End of March, cutting all the 
Branches to one Eye, next the Place where they ſhoot from 
the Stem, as is done in Oziers; this is to ſtrengthen it from 
the Bottom, and make it put out more vigorouſly : You may 
water it amply and often. 
RosE- TREEs delight much in a light and gravelly, or 
ſandy Ground; their Culture is as common, except the month- 
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ly Roſe-Tree, which flowers ſeven or eight Months in the 
Year, and demands ſome particular Care, without which it 
will bear but once a Year, as the others. This Care conſiſts 
for inſtance in cutting it down to the Ground in Seprember, 
to have new Shoots at Spring ; they are allo to be pruned at 
the End of March, by taking the new Shoots off to the Eyes 
next the Stem ; laſtly, they are to be pruned after each mo- 
ving of the Sap, cutting the Branches below the Knots where 
the Flowers were, after the Flowers are gone. Tis by this 
Abundance of cutting, that this Roſe-Tree is kept always in 
Hower; and to help it the more, you ſhould ſtrew an Inch 
depth of Bed-mold at the ſoot of the Tree, and water it 
over, to waſh the Salts down to the Roots. 
Tax Broom,Althea, Honey-Suckle, Trifolium, Syringa, &c. 
require a natural Earth, often watered and kept ſtirred; they 
are clipt into Hedges, Dwarf-Trees or Balls: As for the Leo- 
nurus, Amomum, Colutea and Lentisk, they are more deli- 
cate, and require the ſame Earth and Culture as Orange-Trees. 

Yo v ſhould obſerve in cutting all theſe Trees for keeping 
them round, to take out the waſted and ill-placed Wood, as 
you do that which riſes aboye the Head, and ſhoots out on 
every Side. 

THESE Trees may be eaſily put into Pots, that is, the 
ſmall ones, for the Roots of the larger would be too much 
confined and grow crooked in Pots and Vaſes : The putting 


them into Pots is done in the ſame manner as the putting them 


into Caſes; but in Places where they are expoſed to the Wind, 
they ſhould be ſecured from being blown down, by Iron- 
Wires fixed to Pegs drove into the Ground. Trees that are 
put into Pots, ſhould be watered much oftner than thoſe in 
Caſes, the Reaſon of which is very plain; Pots being thinner 
are more eaſily penetrated by the Rays of the Sun, and con- 
ſequently the Earth is ſooner dried up and clodded. They 
ſhould be put into the Houſe upon the firſt Froſts as well as. 
the Caſes, without which the Weather would ſplit them. 
THE Expoſition of theſe Trees ſhould be the ſame as that 
of the Orange-Trees, however you may ſet them any where; 
and as they ſuffer leſs by the bad Winds, you may put them 
into the Houſe a little later, and bring them out a little fooner 
than you do the Orange-Trees, taking care to water them 
I 1 when 
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when they begin to fade, They are not perceived to be 
ſubject to Bugs or Vermin, however tis good to keep them 
from Duſt and Naſtineſs. 

SUCH Trees as ſtand out all the Winter, and are ſomewhat 
tender, ſhould be covered with Litter or Straw=-Matts. 

AFTER having ſpoken ſo much of Trees that are in Health, 
and which are ſuppoſed to be ſo by the good Management of 
them, there remains nothing more than to ſhew how to cure 
thoſe that are Sickly, and to recoyer and confirm them in 
their former State of Beauty; which in the Buſineſs of Orange- 
Trees is a Point of great Difficulty and Importance, and re- 
quires a good deal of Skill to find out the true Cauſe of their 
Diſorder. | 

THE Diſtempers of Orange- Trees proceed from a bad Green- 
houſe, a defective Recaſing or an exhauſted Earth, from ſome 
Totten Roots, too much Heat, too much Cold, or too much 
Water; from bad Pruning, from Inſects and Vermin that ſtri 
them ; or laſtly, from Winds and Hail that break their Boughs 
and blaſt their Leaves. | 

As ſoon as you ſee an Orange-Tree languiſhing, you ſhoule? 


* We call this take it away from the others, and ſet it aſide in a * Place ſhel- 


Place an In- 


frmary. 


tered from the Sun, which would preſently burn up and turn 
its new Shoots yellow. There it ſhould remain till it be per- 
fectly recovered, which ſometimes is a good while: Theſe 
ſick Trees require much more Care and Attention than thoſe 
that are in Healtn. | 
THERE is no other Remedy againſta bad Green-houſe but 
to build another, for putting the ſick Orange-Trees into, the 
following Year : As to deficient Recaſing, no time ſhould be 
loſt in putting it into a new Caſe, which is the beſt way to re- 
cover it. PE 
THE Earth is the chiefeſt 'Thing to be examined, as the 
Foundation of all: if it appears entirely exhauſted, and worn 
out, the 'Tree ſhould be wholly taken out of its Caſe ; but if 
it looks to be pretty good, it will be ſufficient to give it a 
Half-caſing. In taking the Tree out of its Caſe, you ſhould 
mind the Roots, and if you find any of them dead or rotten, 
cut them off to the Quick, then ſtrip it of half its Clod, tak- 
ing it in cloſer upon the Sides and under Part, to force it to 
put out new Roots that may recoycr its Head, 4 
| HE 
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Tur making of too much Fire, the Cold the Trees have 
ſuffered upon taking them out of the Houſe too ſoon, or keep= 
ing them out too late, the too great Burden of Wood left on 
them, the Naſtineſs of the Branches, and their being peſtered 


with Inſects and Vermin, are evident Marks of the Ignorance ' 


of him who looks aſter them. All theſe Accidents, if they 
do not quite ſpoil a Tree, they kill at leaſt part of its Branches; 
ſo that you are obliged to cut off its Head. When there is 
only a Neceſſity to take away ſome dead or withered Branches, 
they ſhould be cut off ſhort, juſt to the Quick; and leave no 


more than 1s proportionable to the Foot, for the Charge ought . 


to be as near as poſſible equal to the Nouriſhment. 


You ſhould make no ſcruple to cut away at once all that's 


needful; that you may have no Occaſion to repeat this Work, 
the Years following, the Tree will thrive the better and reco- 
ver it ſelf the ſooner. When you come to the Branches next 
the Stem, you ſhould endeayour to fave tne largeſt, and cut 
away the ſmalleſt; though they ſhould have ſome Leaves and 

Flowers upon them, even to the leaving the 'Tree quite naked 
in order to help it. When an Orange-Tree that is weak and 
languiſhing putsout ſtrong Shoots even to the middle of its old 
Branches and near its Trunk, you ſhould take off theſe Sorts 


of Branches filled with weak Shoots down to this Place, for 


making advantage of the Strength the Tree ſhews it ſelf to have 
here. Theſe Shoots are perhaps yellow and drooping at firſt, 
but they will ſoon grow green and vigorous, when the Roots 
have Strength ſufficient to nouriſh them. 

ABO v; all, you ſhould take care to keep the new 3 
very clean from all Filth and Inſects, to take off the Flowers, 
and to ſuffer no Fruit to knit upon them: What can we require 
of Trees that are ſickly, more than Wood and Leaves? tis 
enough if they anſwer the Pains we take about them. 

For Branches that are broken by the Winds, and Leaves 
that are blaſted by the Hail, the only Remedy is to pluck 


off the Leaves, and cut away the broken Branches: It is 


needleſs to new-caſe an Orange-Tree on this account, that 
has received no damage in its Roots; if it has been ſhaken, 
you may fix it again, by filling up the Cleſts with new Earth. 
A good Diſpoſition in the Garden, ſcreens a Tree in good 
meaſure irom thele Accidents. 
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IN the Recovery of theſe ſick Trees, I adviſe you to have 
patience; an Orange-Tree is ſometimes two or three Years 
without putting out Roots or Branches, though carefully 
managed, new-caſed with good Earth, and its Caſe neither 
too big nor too little. If the Tree look green in its Stem and 
branches, you need not change it, in time it may recover 
ſrom this Lethargy, and make more vigorous Shoots aſter- 
wards than another Tree. But if an Orange-Tree ſtands in 
its Caſe four or five Years without putting out any Thing 
but ſome yellow Leaves, 1t is abſolutely requiſite to change 
its Earth the Year following, without ſtaying till it be down- 
right Sick before you do it ; which ſhould be prevented, 


left your Orange-Tree loſe all its Leaves the Year it is new- 


caſed, as uſually happens ; whereas this Work done in time 
keeps off its fature Malady. 

PoMEGRANATES, Jeſſamines, Laurels, and the other 
Trees before-mentioned, have no peculiar Diſtemper, but 
what relates to thoſe of the Orange-Tree ; ſo that what 
has been ſaid of this, may be applied to them. 

I have nothing more to add that is material to the Cul- 
ture of theſe Trees; this Treatiſe, though ſhort, contain- 
ing every thing that I think concerns them. In diſcourſing 
of Flowers, which is my next Buſineſs, I ſhall endeavour 
to keep to the ſame Breyity, and the like ExqQneſs in 
Particulars. | | 
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Of the Flowers generally made uſe 
of in the Borders of Parterres, with 
the Manner of Sowing, Managing, 
and Propagating them. NG 


I Come now to the Flowers which adorn the Borders 

of Parterres in every Seaſon, and in treating of them ſhall 

endeayour to draw Men off from the Errors and Whimſies of 

the greateſt part of Floriſts, which carried the“ Eaſtern Na- o Sancta, 

tions even into Idolatry. It is well known that the Love they 5 = 

bore to their Roots, exceeded all that can be ſaid of it: This in Fortis Nu- 

Heat is at preſent ſomewhat abated in France, but continues . Juvenal 
. . , Sat. 15. v. 10. 

ſtill very violent in the Low Countries. The old Egyp- 
CURIOSITY in the Buſineſs of Flowers runs chiefly upon tians adored 

Tulips, Anemones, Ranunculus's, Auricula's and Pinks. The % 1 

Curious have ſcarce any Value for our other Flowers, which and their o- 

tho' leſs varied in their Kinds, come not at all behind them in v Died. 

the Livelineſs of their Colours, the Beauty of their Shape, the ew 1 

Fragrancy of their Smell, or in their Duration and Agreeable- 

neſs in the Furniture of our Gardens: But they are Tulips, 

Anemones, & c. which require ſo much Care and Pains for 

the Pleaſure of ſeeing them laſt twelve or fifteen Days at 

moſt, Could you fancy to your ſelf a Man of deep 'Thought, 

always unealy, always fearful, riſing out of Bed in a froſty 

Night to cover his Flowers, digging, watering and weeding 

his Borders continually, ſcreening his Earth very fine, and 

preparing it in a different manner for each Species, keeping a 

written Memorial of the Order of his Borders, with the Names 

and Draughts of every Flower, who as ſoon as their Bloom is 


over, 
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over, takes up their Roots, and puts them into Boxes and 
Drawers each apart or wrapt up in Paper ; who, above all, 
keeps his Flowers as his Treaſure, and lets no body come 
near them but with a jealous Eye; you would have a true 
Idea of a great Floriſt. Tis by theſe means the Curious come 
up to ſuch a Diſtraction about their Flowers, that they have 
valued one Tulip-Root at more than a hundred Piſtols ; and 
to keep their fine Roots to themſelves, they haye often the 
| Malice to ftamp their Suckers to pieces. 
Curious aud FOR avoiding this Evil as much as poſſible, I ſhall lay down 
pr 7 ſure Rules and a plain Culture, oppoſite to all their great 
pointed here, Myſteries, that without ſo much Pains you may have fine 
en een Flowers in every Seaſon, and your Borders filled without In- 
poſe 15 3 terruption for eight Months in the Vear; and this is the only 
rrine, and in Thing needful in great Parterres, which would coſt a great 
%, Cale deal, and be very chargeable to keep, if they wanted as 
fo contrary to much looking after as Florifts beſtow on their Beds. An Earth 
their. a little meliorated, an Expoſition ſomewhat ſheltered, and a 
general Care, are all that is here required, and ſufficient to 
make every Thing ſucceed to your wiſh. | 
I ſhall alfo endeavour as much as poſſible to clear up abun- 
dance of whimſical Names given to the ſame Flower, and 
* An ano- which are mentioned ſeparately in the“ Catalogues of Flo- 
—_ riſts. Theſe great Names are of no uſe but to confound moſt 
the End of the People; Nature is ſo various in her Productions, that to each 
Een new Kind ſhe forms, every one thinks himſelf obliged to give 
The Culture à new Name, oftentimes his own, a little Vanity contributing 
9 Fowers © more to this Cuſtom than any Neceſſity. Thus this abundance 
The Flower Of Names is every day increaſing among the Curious to ſuch 
«nd Hiforical a degree, that they often know a Flower under one Name, 
Treatil of „ Which they are Strangers to under another. 
manner of FLOWERS are produced from two Things, Plants or Roots 
fowing Flow- and from Bulbs; nevertheleſs they come originally from Seed, 
— theay though Nature has given them another way of multiplying 
by their Suckers, or by the Layers, Sets and Cuttings taken 
from the Foot of them; and tis left to the Floriſt's Diſcretion 
to make uſe of which of theſe ſeveral Ways he pleaſes. 
PLANTS are diſtinguiſhed into the Fibrous or Stringy, the 


Bulbous and the Woody. 


THE 
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Tu Fibrous have no other than ſmall ſtringy Roots, as 
the Amaranthus, Balſam-Apple, ec. 
THe Bulbous have their Roots compoſed of many Caſes or 
Skins wrapt up one within another, as the Tulip, Junquil, G œ 
THE Woody have their Roots, their Boughs and their 
Stem of a Conſiſtence hard enough to make Wood, as the 
Trees and Shrubs laſt ſpoken of. 
FiBRoUs Plants are divided into the Vivacious or Perennial, 
and the Annual: the Vivacious or Perennial Plants are ſuch 
as get little Injury by the Froſt, but will keep ſome Years; 
the Annual are thoſe which laſt but one Year, not being able 
through their Tenderneſs to ſtand the Rigour of the Winter. 
BULBOUS Plants are not diſtinguiſhed into ſo many Kinds; 
this Name being general to all, except ſome whoſe Root is ſo 
particular, that it reſembles the Fangs or Claws of Animals; 
and from hence the Fangs of Anemones, and the Claws of the 
Ranunculus take their Name. 
BEFORE I enter upon a more particular Deſcription of 
Plants and Bulbous-Roots, it 1s proper to ſpeak of the diffe- 
rent Places where Flowers are to be raiſed, and the Compoſition 
of Earth that is fit for them, without regard to the Over- 
nicety of Floriſts about the Matter. 
FLOWERS are raiſed upon hot Beds, Flower-Beds, in 
Pots, and in the Borders of Parterres. 
A BORDER in general is a great Length of Ground, nar- 
row and uſually edged with Box, the Earth of which is kept 
turn and raiſed like an Aſs's or Carp's-back, into which 
are brought the Flowers that are raiſed in hot Beds with their 
Clod or Earth about them. The ſeveral Differences of theſe 2 Bed an 
are ſhewn in the Chapter of Parterres, Part I. ofien ow Hap 
THE Flower-Bed is likewiſe of a long Extent, flat and e together. 
narrow, without any Edging or Border but that of the Path; For fur- 
the Earth of them ſhould be turned and kept equally raiſed, Bed wich 
throughout the whole, two or three Inches aboye the Paths 2 fat 


and Alleys as the Beds in a Kitchen-Garden. 3 
THE hot Bed is very different from theſe, being made up Plan, Box, 


with large Litter or Horſe-dung well mixed and laid together et, 


in a Heap; on the Top of which is ſpread half a Foot thick- 44 4 

| . | | Dogs-Graſs: 
They alſo lay a Bed of Rubbiſh at the Bottom 1 their Earth, to hinder their Roots from running deep 
and loſing themſelves; this they ſay prevents the Mole-Tracks likewiſe. What Slavery is here! 


nels 
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e are alſo neſs of Bed-Mold, the whole riſing to the Height of three or 

ig ita ”* four Foot above the Superficies of the Ground; their Breadth 

which tbe | is generally between four and five Foot, and their Length 
renc call 


Da Coche Proportionable, as that of the Flower-Bed 2 likewiſe 

Sourdes, bue to be. 

- 2 theſe. THE Pots which I here mean, are generally of red Earth, 
very different from thoſe of Dutch-Ware, which contribute 
to the Decoration of Gardens, as has been obſerved in the firſt 
Part: theſe, when filled with good Earth, ſerve for the raiſing 
the Roots of Tulips, Anemones, 'Tuberoles and ſuch Flowers 
of the Seaſon as are kept in reſerve for furniſhing the vacant 
places of Borders : 'They might indeed be ſupplied by lowing 
the Seed, but we rather chuſe to raiſe the Flowers in their 
Clod upon a hot Bed, and to put them into Pots when they 
are fomewhat grown. Theſe Pots ſerve likewiſe for putting 
the Flowers and Plants into the Green-Houſe during the 

Winter, that cannot bear the Cold. 

BEFORE you plant or ſow any thing in Pots, you ſhould 
lay ſome Grayel or Rubbiſh at the Bottom, that the Water 
may run away; they ſhould then be filled with prepared 
Earth, as in the caſe of Orange- Trees, and it ſnould be preſ- 

ſed down, that it may not ſink too much from the Edge; you 

may raiſe the Earth, in the middle two Inches higher than 
vn may put the Rim and put the Root three Inches deep into it. If you 
4 or 5 Roots ſovr Seed, you ſtrew in as much as you can take up between 


lurgeP, 
into lurgePcts. your Fingers Ends, and cover it over with an Inch of Bed- 
Mold. 


To forward your Flowers 1 8 potted, bury them up to; - 5 
the Rim in ſome hot Beds, and let them continue there 'til! 


the Flower is ready to break out; and when they are ſet in 
their Places, take care to refreſh them oftener than other 

Flowers that ſtand in the open Ground. 
Fine Tulip, I HE Earth of Borders and of F en d ſhould be 
Een, dung d a little and turned up for two Foot deep; if it be 
and Funquils, worn out, you may take ſome freſh Earth out of ſome neigh- 
require c. bouring Walks or Alleys and mix with it, ſcreening it to 
poſition of take away the Stones. Every three Years you may likewiſe 
721.5 put ſome Dung to it, which is the time that the Roots and 
and by, Plants ſhould be drawn to lefſen their Number: And this is all 
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the Preparation required, You ſhould obſerve to put no Dung 
into your Borders, but that which is throughly rotten, and well Y 
mixt with the Earth by two or three turnings ; otherwiſe the . 
Bulbs and Plants will be preſently burnt up. You have the 
time for making this Dung from the Month of Fune, when you 
draw the Roots, to the time you replant them in September. The 
Borders and Flower-beds ſhould be kept very clean from 
Stones and Weeds, which draw off all the Strength of the 
Ground. They ſhould be often turned, and have their Surface '| 
ſtrewed over with Bed-mold, to make the Earth more light and N 
penetrable. i 
I moiſt Grounds you may put one third of Horſe-dung, 

one third of Sand, and the other of the natural Earth of the 

Border, in order to make it dryer and to improve it a little, 
In dry Countries you may mix two thirds of freſh Earth, or, 
in its ſtead, Cow-dung, which 1s naturally cool, with one third 
of the Earth of the place, covering the Surface with one Inch f 
of Bed-mold; halt a foot thickneſs of this Mixture is enough to 1 
raiſe your Flowers on. Such as | 

HoT-BEps are neceſlary for raiſing the Seeds of ſuch 
Plants as are tender and fear the Froſts; they are of great uſe 
ina Garden, by the Mold they produce, which ſerves to ftrew 
over the Flower-plots and Borders, and to ſupply the Caſes _ 
and Pots; in a word, there is hardly any thing to be done YL! 
without them in the whole buſineſs of Planting. 

You may begin to make your Hot-beds in the Month of w frould al. 
March; they ſhould be always expoſed to the greateſt Heat, „ RO 
and if poſſible lie againſt a Wall or within a Melon- ground that 3 * 
is incloſed; you may let them take their great Heat for a Fort- pany, eee | 
night before you ſow any thing in them, and then ſtrew an 4% Pane 
Inch thickneſs of Bed-mold over the Seed you ſow, covering Beds, zo ſerve 
the places with Bell-glaſſes: Theſe will keep the Seed from“ e 
the cold Weather in the Spring, and being heated by the Sun, 
will much forward its Growth. If the Cold be any thing ſevere, 
you may cover the Glaſſes with Litter . 

Ho T-BEDS will ſcarcely hold good above one Year; the 
ſecond Year you may heat them a-new, by filling up the 
Paths between the Beds with hot Litter: In like manner you 


may recruit old Beds, or ſuch as are too cold, 
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TuAr you never need ſtay for the Moon in your planting 
or ſowing, I have already hinted: Leave theſe Fancies to 
the good People who are fond of them, this Age is too know 
ing to give into ſuch idle Stories. All you have to do, is to 
chuſe a proper time when it is diſpoſed to rain, which is of 
uʒſe to bury the Seed and make it ſprout the ſooner. 
Seedi that are I SHALL begin with annual Plants, that is, ſuch as riſe 
yr _—_ -_ every Year from their Seed, and ſhall diſtmguiſh thoſe that 
hon la be fleep- are to be ſown upon Hot-beds, from thoſe that are to be ſown 
3 * in the open Ground. 
they are n; SEED ſhould always be gathered from the ſtrongeſt Plants 
ei: jilsrhem and the moft vigorous Stalks, and above all from Flowers of 
mm cds, the fineſt Colour; they will always degenerate faſt enough, 
without which ſo that you cannot be too nice in your choice: It is to be ob- 
102 * ſerved that double Flowers in general never ſeed, except the 
b. Amaranthus, the Indian Role, the Lark's-heel, the Poppy, 
the Chryſanthemum, or great Daiſy, and the double Pink. 
Leave no more than the Maſter- ſhoot of your choice Flowers, 
and cut away all the other Stalks, that the Seed reſerved may 
have all the Nouriſhment and ripen the more certainly. 
The Seedof 8E E Ds are in their Maturity and State to be gathered, 
ee“ when the Capſula or Husk which incloſes them is dry and 
ſownasſoon as ready to open, ſo as that the Seed is like to burſt out. You 
tis gathered, may be ſure of their goodneſs when upon putting them into a 
that thoſe that 
are double may Veſſel of Water they ſink to the bottom. There are ſome 
ſhrew them. to be ſown inthe Spring, others in Autumn, ſome upon Hot- 


m_ beds, others in open Ground; thoſe that you ſtay for the 


Winter,and Jo : 
be houſed a- Spring to ſow them in, ſhould be kept during the Winter in 
nx ch 5 Bags hung up to the Ceiling of ſome dry place. 

TP uE annual Plants to be ſown upon Hot- beds in the 


Spring, are, 


The double July-Flower. ( The Amaranthus Tricolor, 
The Indian Roſe. white and black. 
The Indian Pink. | The Spaniſh Saintoin. 
The Night-ſhade. The ſtriped Bal ſam-Apple. 
The Amaranthus. The Stramonium or I horn- 
The Chryſanthemum or Apple. 

great Daily, | The Palma Chriſti or Ricinus. 

| The Sweet Bakil, 


The 
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The Convoluulus or great] The Ambrette or Holy Thiſtle. 


Bind-Weed. The Monk's Hood, or Indian 
'The Purple Flower-gentle, or | Crels. 
the Fox-tail, 


| 


Tu E Seeds that are to be ſown in the Spring upon open 7» the 5pring | 
Ground, that is to ſay upon Flower-beds and Borders of Par- e G %t> 
k 85 5 upon Hot-beds 
terres, are the ſame that are lown in Autumn: Nothing but a 4 Borders, 
very great Froſt or the Overflowing of the Ground ſhould put “ Flowers for 
. "ih. 3 Summer and 
off your ſowing theſe to the beginning of March, for it is al- Autumn. 
ways better to do it in Autumn. Care ſhould be taken to clear 
and weed the Flowers you have ſown when they come up too 
thick, that is, to pluck up ſome of them from between thoſe 
that ſtand well: Theſe Flowers are, 


The Lark's-heel. Ihe Muſcipula or Catch-Fly. 
The Double Poppy. The Double Corn- flower, or 
The Annual Candy-Tuft, | wild Poppy. 

The Double Mary gold. The Eternal Flower or Sneeze- 
Wort, 5 
| 


THERE is leſs difficulty in raiſing Flowers ſown in open 
Ground, and in Pots, than thoſe ſown upon Hot-beds ; which 
having got about three Inches height;ſhould be uſed to the Air 
by little and little, raiſing the Glaſſes upon little forked Sticks. 
In warm Nights the Glaſſes may be taken quite off, and be ſet 
upon the Forks again the next Morning, and this for the ſpace 
of a Month. When Flowers are too cloſe together upon your The 4marin- 
Hot-beds, they do not riſe ſo well; wherefore when they have % rhe In- 
l | g . A x dtan Roſe, the 
got a little Strength, they ſhould in a rainy Seaſon be planted 7,17, the 
out in Rows, upon other freſh Hot-beds to forward them, Balſam-Apple, 
and hinder their running up too high. When the Body is %“ T 
grown a little hard, your Beds ſhould be watered well, and, ers ſhould be 
for want of ſecond Beds, you may raiſe ſome in Flower-beds. rer F 
'Thele ſhould be covered over with Straw-mats in froſty nights, your Lin- beds, 
and uncovered again in the day when the Sun is upon them; e 
| , cir Stem and 
your=Straw-mats are to be born up by forked Sticks, to Kcep tree ther: fon 
them from touching the Flowers. running up too 
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IN a Month or two after, your Flowers will have Height 

and Beauty enough to be tranſplanted into the Parterres and 

This Clod of Vaſes; they are then to be raiſed with their Clod or Earth 
Earth 2 be about them, with the diſplanting Scoop, and carried gently to 
3 lep, the Borders where there ſhould be Holes prepared for them 


them that they ſuitable to the Size of their Clod. In making theſe Holes with 


* the Spade, Care ſhould be taken not to cut any Root or neigh- 


males them bouring Plant, and to place your Flowers in the vacant Spaces 


take the better 4 . . 
1 the Ground. deſign' d for them in the Borders. 


The Plants and Vivacious Roots, are, 


The Snap- dragon or Anthirinum. | Single and double Pinks. 
The yellow 74/-Flower. The Bell Flower. 
The vivacious Candy-tuſt. The March Violet. 
The Oculus Chriſti or Aſter The Panſy. 

Atticus Ihe Paſque Flower. 
The Jpanzſh Pink. The Auricula. 
Mignardiſe-Pink. The Scarlet-bean. 
Sea- thrift. The Paſſion- flower. 
Spaniſh Sainfoin. The little Daiſy. 
Liver-wort. The Sun Flower. 
Primroſes. The Indian Jacca. 
Columbine. The ſingle Carnation. 
Mother-Wort. The double Carnation or 
Fluellin. Engliſb Fuly-Flower. 
Valerian. The Jeruſalem Croſs or 
Roſes 'Tremieres. Knights Scarlet-Croſs. 
Lilly of the Valley. The Crowned Stork's Bill. 
Camomul. : Ox-Eyes, or Buphthalmus. 
Poets Pinks, or Hyacinths. | : 


THESE Plants are not uſually raiſed from Seed, tho' ſome 
of them may be 1ſo : We are ſatisfied with raiſing them from 
Layers, from Cuttings and from Slips, as the Carnation, the 
yellow Fuly- Flower, the Poets Pink, and the little Daily. 
The Layers and Cuttings are to be taken off from the Stock 
at their Foot, every Year in Autumn: and as they are very 

5 | yigorous, 
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vigorous, they may be ſetin the open Ground as ſoon as they 
are leparated. | | | 
LaYeRs, Cuttings, and Slips often flower the firſt Year, 
but uſually 'tis two Years before they get Strength and produce 
any fine Flowers; you may raiſe them upon Beds in your 
Nurſery, or put them down at once in the place they are to 
ſtand. You ſhould obſerve to ſhade the Cuttings that are ſet 
in the open Ground for the firſt 5 or 6 Days with Straw-mats, 


left the Heat of the Sun ſhould wither them; thoſe that are 


in Pots ſhould be ſet in the Shade: theſe Slips or Cuttings 
ſhould be ſet three Inches deep into the Ground; ſharpening 
the end. which you ſet in the Ground, like that of a Flute. 

As to the Cuttings and Roots you ſeparate from the Mo- 


ther-ſtock, you do it with a wooden Wedge or Knife, when 


they are too ſtrong to be taken off by hand ; each Cutting that 
is fit for replanting, muſt have one Eye at leaſt and ſome Roots, 
and the great Wounds that are made by this Work are to be 
afterwards recoyered by laying on Spaniſh Wax. 


The Bulbous Plants are theſe; 


Tulips early and backward. Anemones ſingle and tuſted. 
Narciſſus's common and The Ranunculus of Tripoli. 


double. The bulbous Iris. 
Narciſſus's of Conſtantino—- The Hyacinth. 
ple. The Crown Imperial. 


Jonquils ſingle and double. The Martagon or Mountain- 
'The Flame-coloured or Lilly. 

Orange-Lilly. Tuberoſes. 
The white Lilly. The Crocus or Saffron-Flower. 
The Hemerocalle or Day- | The Cyclamen. 

Lilly. The Baſlinet or golden Knops. 
The Peony. 


T a x beſt Bulbous Roots are the largeſt and ſoundeſt, thoſe 


that are not gnawn or otherwiſe defective, and 'fis the un- 


commonneſs of the kind that makes all thier Diſtinction and 
Merit. Among bulbous Roots we look upon Tulips as the 


moſt conſiderable, and what is ſaid of them will ſuffice for 


all the other Bulbs in general; as Jonquils, Narciſſus's, 
L 


Hyacinths, 
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Hyacinths, Lillies, & c. which have nothing particular in their 
Culture, and which has not relation to that of the Tulip. 
TUL1PS are divided into ſeveral Claſſes, into Patty. 
Meridional and Backward, which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
Seaſons in which they blow; into coloured Tulips, which 
are thoſe raiſed from Seed; and into ftri ped and edged, 
which are eſteemed the fineſt. 
* Tulippe ds WE call that a “coloured Tulip which is marked with ſe- 
couleur. veral Colours, full and clear, without Mixture or Interruption ; 
the ftriped Tulip is a coloured Tulip, ſtreaked and edged 
with ſeveral other Colours, which make it ſtriped. That 
+ Twlippe pa- which comes up every Year neatly ſtriped, we call a f Pat- 
rangonee. tern Tulip. 
+ Paltots, STRIPED Tulips are alſo diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral : Names 


3 among the French, which are nothing to the purpoſe of the 


quetrines,Mon- Engliſh Reader, and which are given by every one according 


ſtr es, Dragons, 
euves,Boſuel, to 3 Fancy. 


Imperatrice, TU LIS are eſteemed in general when they are of a clear 
8 Colour, ſhining like Sattin, without being any ways mixed: 
Ton & When they have a blue Ground, —_ their 'Thrums or Sta- 
mina of a black or violet Colour. Any fantaſtick Colours 

that deviate moſt from yellow and red, are the moſt ſought 

alter 5 ſometimes they degenerate, eſpecially thoſe that are 

ſown ; others in time become better, and thoſe we call Chance 

Þ alips. Theſe we put by themſelves in order to-re-dreſs 

them, and they ſometimes afford yery fine Tulips at two 

Years end. The ftriped Tulips that are a little mixed, often 

clear themſelves the following Year. 

Touris commonly continue in Flower twelve or fourteen 

* — Days, unleſs they are planted at different times to prolong 
ed their Bloom: They love a light and ſandy Earth, and are ſo 
lar, that hardy, that they do not fear the Froſt: Notwithftanding 
rhe ſouidner which, to preſerve ſuch as are fine, it is proper to give them 

e laid deep in 

planting. This ſome light covering in very cold Weather. You may plant 
hinders the them from the middle of September to the end of October, 
3 about five Inches one from another, by a Line, and always 
great a length, at the Edge of the Borders. Put them into the * Ground 3 or 
Forget” 5 _ 4 Inches deep, in Holes made with a Dibble or Setting-itick 
Al,, 7 1 that is round at the End, and not pointed; by reaſon the 
1 Fats Roots Hs: to the Bottom of the Hole lie bedded even in 


the 
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the Ground, and ſtrike into it, without any Vacuity between; 
whereas when the Holes are made with a pointed Stick, the 
'Cavities left at Bottom are {ſubject to rot the Bulb, or at leaſt 
to put off its Bloom. Some thruſt the Root into Ground with 
their Hand, but this is an ill way, as being liable to peel and 
wound the Bulb by the meeting with ſome Stone, or elſe to 
bruiſe the Shoot. They ſhould be watered in a dry time, 
when the Bud comes forth from the Stalk, which will for- 
ward the pntting out of fine Flowers. 

TULI1Ps are multiply'd by Seed and Suckers, the Seed is 
taken from Tulips of a good Colour. The ſtriped and other 
fine Tulips ſhould not be ſuffered to run to Seed, but their 
Stalks ſhould be cut off as ſoon as their Bloom is over; the 
Root will be the better, and the Nouriſhment which muſt 
have gone to the Stalk and Seed, will contribute to its Con- 
{ervation and Growth. 

TVLI Roots ſhould be taken up every three Years at 
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Fine choice 


leaſt, ſome Floriſts take them up every Year, or however Talib, rhar 


every two Years; but the Term of three Years is moſt uſual 


are always 
ſet by them- 


for all Flowers. The Reaſon why they are then to be took ſelver,are com- 
up, is, that theſe Roots naturally fink deeper into the Ground ee 


of themſelves, and are ſometimes loſt. If they are leſt many 
Years in the Ground without taking up, a great many will be 
loft and the Beauty of the Flowers much impaired ; whereas 
when they are re-planted from time to time, they are ſen- 
ſible of theſe Remoyals, and find the Benefit of a freſh Earth 
often ſtirred and dunged. 

TRE moſt proper Seaſon for this Work is from the begin- 
ning of Fune to the end of July, in a mild and dry Time; 
when you ſee the Stalk begin to dry and wither away, you 
ſhould make uſe of diſplanting Scoops for taking the Earth 
up cleverly, taking care that nothing be cut. 

WHEN the Roots are taken up, they ſhould be laid up 
upon ſome Board or Shelf for eight or ten Days, to clear them 
of the Moiſture of the Ground; after which you may put 
them into little Bags, Boxes, or rather into Baskets that they 
may have more Air. 

You muſt not fail till the time fit for re-planting theſe 
Roots, to examine, pick and clean them well, and to cut off 
to the Quick ſuch Parts as are rotten or gnaw'd by Inſects; 


3 and 


up every Tear. 
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and laſtly, to prevent the Roots from ſuffering in their caſting 
off their old Skin, and being ſpoiled by lying ſo as to touch 
one another in the Baskets. After this, you take off the 
. Suckers with your Hand, which we call weaning a Root from 
its Mother. Fr 

DURING the three Years that the Roots lie in the Ground, 
the Suckers have time to form themſelyes and get ſtrength, 
that part of them make Roots that will bear the ſame 

Year : Thoſe that are not ſtrong enough, are to be planted 
out upon a Bed in the Nurſery, which ſhould be well dreſſed 
and looked after, and from which you raiſe from time to time 
.abundance of bearing Flowers. 

You may obſerve that ſuch Bulbs as have no Coat, 
as the Lilly, the Martagon, the Hemerocalle, the Iris, the 
Crown Imperial, the Saffron-flower, &c. always remain in 
the Ground; you never remove them but to take off the Suc- 
Ekers, and then put them into their places again immediately. 

THE Fangs of the Anemone and the Claws of the Ranun- 
culus are a kind of Bulbs, which they put out every Vear, 
whereas the others, as you ſee, are raiſed but every three 
Tears. Theſe Fangs and Claws, without this Precaution, 

would be very ſubje&to-rot and to degenerate; they are to 
be choſen as the other Bulbs before mentioned, and are to be 
kept in the ſame manner in Baskets, after they have been laid 
out ſome Days upon Shelves to air them. Before they are 
replanted, they ſhould be cleaned from all Filth, and the 
Suckers ſhould be taken off. 

ANEMON ES and Ranunculus's require a particular Earth 

like that of the Tulips, one half of freſh Earth, the other half 

Sand and Bed-mold, to make it dry and light; this is alſo very 

proper for fine Jonquils, which have one thing peculiar to 
them, that they like to be all together in a place, without any 

Mixture of Bulbs or other Plants. They are to be planted in 
the Months of deptember and October, as other bulbous Roots 
are; ſtrewing afterwards ſome Bed-mold over them; they 
ſcarce need any Water, and fear none but great Froſts, during 
which they ſhould be covered with Straw- mats or long Dung: 
They ſhould be taken up as ſoon as the Flower is oyer, and 
their Stalk turns yellow. 8 


WE 
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WE have ſingle and double Anemones, ſhaded, tufted, 
humourouſly variegated, gloſſed and ſtriped, which are the 
fineſt of all; we have likewiſe Ranunculus's ſingle, of one and 
of two Colours, double of one and two Colours, and ſtriped, 
which are always more efteemed than the others. They are 
multiplied by taking off the little Claws which grow round 
the great one; after they are taken off, they ſhould be planted 
upon a Bed in the Nurſery as the Suckers before ſpoken of, 
except ſuch as are ftrong, and may bear the following Year ; 
they may allo be raiſed from Seed. | 

THE Seed of the Anemone is by the French called Bourre, 
becauſe it holds together ſo ftrongly, that it muſt be mixt 
with Earth to ſeparate it, before it can be ſown. 'That of the 
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Ranunculus is like the Seed of the Faly-Flower, but ſomewhat | 


thicker. It is always gathered from ſuch Anemones and Ra- 
nunculus's, as are ſingle and of a good Colour. 

Ir is needleſs to ſay that the Fangs and Claws of theſe 
Flowers, do as the Suckers before mentioned preſerve the Qua- 
lity of the Root from whence they were taken, and that to 
have different kinds and a number of them, they are to be 
raiſed from Seed, which is to be kept till the Month of Auguſt 
for ſowing it upon a Bed prepared in the following manner. 
Firſt make the Surface of your Ground even with a {mall Stick 
or Switch, and fow your Seed thin and lightly upon it, ſtrewing 
oyer it ſome Bed-mold which ſhould but half cover it, to 
keep it in its place; then ſow ſome more Seed on it, and ſtrew 
oyer your ſecond Sowing with Bed-mold, till you have co- 
vered the whole about an Inch thick; aſter this, make the 
Surface {ſmooth again with your Stick, cover the Bed with 
long Straw for fear of the Sun, and then water it through the 
Straw. At14 or 15 Days end, take away the Straw under which 


theSeed ſhould be come up; take care to weed your Bed well to 


keep your Scedlings clean, and cover them in great Froſts in 
the Winter. 'The ſecond Year, when the Seedlings have 
formed what we call Peaſe, becauſe of their Size and Figure, 
have put out their ſecond Stalks, and thoſe are withered ; you 


Some ſow their 
Seed in long 
Caſes, for the 
better preſer- 


ving of it. 


then take them out of the Ground, keep them in Sand, and 
replant them the following Autumn into another new Bed, 


which very much forwards their flowering, for theſe Seeds 
3 LI muſt 


ns 
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muſt have four or five Years before they make Suckers, Fangs 
and Claws, and a Bulb fit to bear Flowers. 

_ Tar ſame Method may ſerve for ſowing the Seeds of Tu- 
lips, Narciſſus, Jonquils, Hyacinths, & c. and for avoiding 
repetition, I ſhall refer to what has been here ſaid. 

THERE are certain Flowers which it is more proper to 
raiſe from Suckers than from Seed, as the Tulip, Anemone, 
The Piake al- Ranunculus, Narciſſus, cc. others do better from Layers or 
R. ich Cuttings, as the Pink, the Carnation, Auriculas, &c. they 
are ſþliroff grow infinitely finer and with greater certainty. The Sucker 
ae, Ban” or Layer affords but one ſingle Flower, which always holds 
allround it. Without much degenerating from the Beauty of the Plant or 
| he Awiculs Bulb from which it was taken; ſo that this is a ſure way to 
s a Flower preſerve the Species of fine ſtriped Tulips, double tufted 
3 % Anemones, double Ranunculus's of two Colours, double Car- 
i: the meftva- nations, ftriped Auriculas, c. Whereas a Plant or Bulb which 
able of am. is left to ſeed, may yield a great many, the Beauty of which is 
very unezrtain, moſt commonly of bad Sorts, much to one's 
dlicouragement; and ſometimes indeed thoſe that are very 
fine, and of great Variety of Colours. Theſe Seeds yield only 
Tulips, Anemones, Ranunculus's of Colour plain, variegated 
and accidental, and in a word ſuch as may ſucceed either well 
or ill. 
You ſhould ſcarce keep any but ſtriped and doubled 
Flowers, and ſome fingle ones, as well for their Seed, as be- 
cauſe a mixture of theſe ſets off the Beauty of the double 
Flowers, which are always more delicate and tender than the 
others, and conſequently require more Attendance and Regard. 
FLOWERS in general demand certain Pains to be taken, 
as well to raiſe them as to multiply them. That of viſiting 
them every Morning before the Dew is off, is not the leaſt; 
to clean them from the Inſects which attack them, eſpecially 
Snails, Bugs, and Ear-wigs, and from the Spiders Webs which 
{poil all their fine Colours: They are of too weak a Nature to 
withſtand theſe of themſelves. rey 
Vo u ſhould obſerve to * water your Flowers as ſoon as they 
are planted, and to ſupply them with Water afterwards; you 
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* Inflead of Watering-Pots with many Holes, we make uſe of thoſe with a Neck only; be- 
cauſe Elowers are ta be watered only at their Foot, not the Stalk and Leaves. 
are 
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are to take the Morning or Evening for this Work, tho' the 
Evening 1s better than the Morning, becauſe the Coolneſs 
holds much longer in the Night, and laſts even to Sun: riſe. 
Thoſe that are but young and newly growing, require but little 
Water, only to ſettle the Earth about them when they are 
planted out; but when Flowers are grown ſtrong, they muſt 
have a good deal of Water: there is almoſt always a Baſon 
made for this purpoſe in Parterres of Flowers, and 1 in Melon- 
grounds where Flowers are raiſed. 

NE w planted Flowers ſhould be kept from too mich of 
the Sun tor the firſt 5 or 6 Days, covering thoſe that are inthe 
open Ground with Straw-mats, and thoſe that are in 
Pots in the Shade. 

PART ERRES of Flowers ſhould be weeded from time 
to time, and be kept very neat and clean from all Filth, the 
Ground ſhould be duly ſtirred and often watered. In Storms 
which ſpoil and deſtroy the Flowers, care ſhould be taken to 
ſupport ſuch as are beaten down and diſordered with ſmall 
Sticks, as alſo thoſe that are run up too high, and are too weak 
to ſuſtain themſelves. 

Ir is abſolutely neceſſary for the Beauty and Preſeryation 
of your Flowers to obſerve the following Rule. When you 
perceive a Flower has too many Suckers or too much Stock 
about its Root, ſo that the Flowers are too ſmall and in too 


great a Number, it ſhould be taken up that Year to ſeparate 


them, taking away the Suckers and dividing the Stock that is 
at the Foot, without which the Plants would miſcarry, and 
die away inthe End. 

You ſhould alſo beware never to lay your Flower- 
Borders near a Wood, a tall Hedge and high Walks of Elms 


or Lime-trees, where the Roots dry up the Ground all about 


and entirely exhauſt it. If you can find no other place for 
them, by reaſon of the Situation of your Ground, and the 
Diſpoſition of your Deſign, you muſt every five or ſix Years 
make a 'Trench in the middle of the Walk next the Border, 
and cut off all the Roots and Runnings of the Trees, for with- 
out this the Flowers will never thrive, nor live any time. 
WE come now to ſpeak of the Place proper for all theſe 


Flowers, and the different Decoration they afford us in every 
Seaſon of the Year. 
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UH AP, VII.. 
Of the Place proper for each Flower in 


a Garden, and of the different Deco- 


rations of Parterres according to the 
"IM on. 


8 there are ſome Flowers higher than others, they may 
be divided into three ſeveral Claſſes; F lowers of the 
largeſt kind, thoſe of the middle fort, and the low or Dwarf- 
flowers. IT his Diſtinction is very neceſſary to prevent a con- 
fuſed mixing of one with another, for the tall Flowers would 
undoubtedly ſmother and ſtifle the low ones, and the middling 
Flowers would be ſpoiled by them; ſo that ſome order ſhould 
be obſerved in the Au . 

*T 1 s pretended by ſome that the true place for ” DE is 
fixed by the Expoſition which ſuits them beſt, which is the 
Eaſt; however we catinot always give them this Expoſition 
in Parterres, the > places of which are determined in ſuch a. - 
manner with regard to the Buildings, that they cannot be 

changed. This Obſervation therefore ſignifies nothing but in 
the little Beds, where Floriſts raiſe their choice Flowers, for 
in a large Parterre it is uſeleſs; in theſe the Flowers muſt ſur- 
round every fide, and riſe in different Situations for the fake 
of Symmetry, eſpecially in pieces of Cut-work and Parterres of 
Compartiment. 

Fon the ranging of Flowers in Borders, which are ſu 
poſed to be well prepared and well dreſſed, you draw by the 
Line, ſmall Rills, lengthwiſe and acroſs at 4 or 5 Inches aſun- 
der. Borders of fix foot wide may contain 4 Rows of Roots 
on each ſide the middle, that is to ſay 8 in all; but in Borders 
of 3 or 4 foot wide, two Rows of each ſide its cnough, be- 


caule 
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cauſe the middle is to be kept for the Flowers and Plants, that 
are tobe brought in according to the Seaſons. When theſe 
Bulbs are laid in Rows upon the Ground in form of a Chec- 
quer, at 4 or 5 Inchesone from another, you then plant them 
in the ſame order. 

WHEN you have 4 Rows on each Side the middle, you 
may make the two next the Box-Edging all of Tulips, which 
being naturally ſubject to go deep, are hindered by the Earth, 
which is firmer and cloſer next the Box-Edging, than in any 
other part of the Border; the two others may be mixed with 
Narciſſus's and Hyacinths. Theſe are the three kinds of bul- 
bous Roots of the middling Flowers that we plant in Parterres. 
When you can have but two Rows of Roots on a Side, by 
reaſon of the narrowneſt of the Border, you may make one of 
Tulips, and the other of Narciſſus's and Hyacinths, or you 
mingle them together, that is, plant one Tulip, then a Nar- 
cifſus, then a Hyacinth, one aſter another, which has no ill 
Effect. You may allo mingle the Spring F lowers and thoſe of 
the Summer together, for the advantage of the place, but al- 
ways keep Bulbs with Butbs, and Plants with Plants. 

THE great Vacancys in the middle of the Borders, are to 
be fill'd with clipt Yews and Flowering Shrubs cut into Balls, 
however without hurting any thing, for theſe are to be kept 
ſmall by frequent trimming of them. You likewiſe put in the 
middle ſuch flowering Plants as are of a middle Stature, as 
Snapdragon, Chriſanthemum, Indian Roſe, Poets Pink, Ama- 
ranthus, ec. and the large Bulbs of the Lilly, Crown Im- 
perial, Martigon, exc. You muſt never ſet Plants upon the 
Edges, which are to be reſeryed' for the bulbous Roots, for 
in the planting and turning up the Ground, you would 
much endanger the cutting of them. 

TRIS Middle is alſo the right place for Flowers of the 
largeſt kind, as was the cuſtom formerly; but they are ſo diſ- 
agreeable to the Eye by their Height, which quite darkens a 
Parterre, that they are entirely baniſhed, as are alſo great Yews- 
and Shrubs. Theſe Flowers are the Roſe-Tremiere, the Gi- 
gantine, the Pyramidal, Bind-weed, the Paſſion- flower, the 


Sun- flower, Monk's-hood, Scarlet- bean, Sc. which require 
to be ſupported by Sticks to which they are tied. The ſe large 


Flowers are more proper to cover Walls, paling upwell againſt 
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a Trellis either in a Court or a ſmall Garden in Town; or the 
may be ſet in Tuſts or Bunches, between the Rows 'of 'Trees 
that ſtand detached. 

As to the third kind of F lowers, which are the low or 
Dwarf-flowers, they make no eſſect in large Parterres, being 
covered and ſmothered by the others; they are fit for nothing 
but little Borders and Pieces of Cut-work, where they are 
mixed with neither the middling nor the high Flowers; ſuch 
as Auriculas, March-Violets, Daiſies, Panſies, Golden Knops, 
Liver-wort, Primroſes, Cyclamens, the Saffron-flower, Mig- 
nardiſe-Pink, Sea-thriſt, Camomil, with which you may alſo 
make Edgings of Pathways, and even whole Graſs-plots 
enamel'd with Flowers. 

ANEMONES, Ranunculus's and Jonquils are of the num 
ber of low Flowers : and ſhould be {et by themſelves in ſome 
ſeparate Piece and enamel'd Gralſs-plot, or in the Volutes at the 
Riſe of a Parterre. They ſhould have a place entirely free of 
all other Bulbs and Plants, and ſhould poſſeſs the whole Bor- 
der as well in the middle as upon the Edges. 

Taz double Fuly-flower, the Pink, and Tuberoſe are 

ſeldom ſet in the open Ground; they riſe much better in Pots 
and Vaſes of Dutch-Ware, into which you may alſo put 
Flowers of the Seaſon, as the Amaranthus or purple Flower- 
gentle, the Tricolor, the Balſam-apple, Cc. to furniſh out 
the whole Vear. 
Ir is eaſy to ſee that the the middling Flowers are the moſt 
ſought after, that is to ſay, thoſe that riſe to a foot and a half 
or two foot Height at moſt; they ſhew very well at a Diſtance, 
and do no Injury to the View : And of theſe too we have the 
greateſt Number. 

W1THovUT ftanding to name the F 3 that blow in 
each Month, or make long * Catalogues of them, in which the 
greateſt part are repeated as laſting longer than a Month, I ſhall. 
_ diſtinguiſh them by the Seaſons in which they flower, ex- 

cluding the Winter as the moſt cruel Enemy to Flowers. We 
have then the Spring, the Summer and the Autumn, and theſe 
three Seaſons give room for three Decorations of Flowers for 
embeliſhing of Parterres in the Year, that is to ſay, that the 
Farterres change three times a Year, making three different 
Aſpects or Scenes of Flowers. So that there is the Decoration 


of 
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of the Spring, the Decoration of the Summer, and that of 
Autumn. 
| THe Decoration of the Spring is the moſt gay and one of 
the moſt agreeable to the Eye, but is of the ſhorteſt Duration, 
by reaſon of the Delicacy and Tenderneſs of its Flowers. The 
Decoration of theSummer is the richeſt and the moſt conſiderable 
for the Number and Diverſity of its Flowers. That of Autumn is 
the fineſt and moſt durable, tho' it be almoſt ſtript of the Bulbs 
and Flowers which grow naturally in the Borders. 

ONE may have Decorations more frequent by the help 
of Pots, changing the Parterres every Month and garniſhing 
them with Flowers in Pots, * which are to be buried in the + By this Arth- 
Borders up to their Rim: this ſurprizes and deceives one in fee he Parrer- 
ſuch a manner, that one would think theſe Flowers were raiſed NG 
in the open Ground; but it is very uncommon, and a great merly changed 
Expence. 5 

THERE is alſo another Decoration of Flowers which has 
no relation to Parterres, it is that of 4 Theatres of Flowers, + Their place 
which confiſts only in a mixture of Pots with Caſes, or in the a tn in 
uniform and regular placing of them upon Steps and Benches ;. 7 
of Wood or Turf. All forts of Flowers are proper for this Second pare. 
Work, eſpecially the Pink, Tuberoſe, Amaranthus, Balſam- 
apple, the Tricolor, and the 7uly-flower. Theſe Benches 
and Amphitheatres of Flowers are to be changed according to 
the Seaſons, in the ſame manner as Parterres. 

IN the choice of your Flowers, you ſhould not ſtand upon 


their Rarity, Dearneſs of Price, or the fine Smell they afford. 


Rarity and great Price do not always make a Flower beautiful, The Borders of _ | 


and the Smell is not what we ought to court in great Parterres, , Tuilerics 


where the Borders, if we would have them fine, ſhould be weryweiljlles 
well furniſhed every Year without Interruption or any Vacancy : ONT now 
The Abundance of Flowers, their Duration, Variety, good 44 may ſerve 
Order, and Mixture enamel'd with all forts of Colours, are the tho e 
real Beauties of our Borders, and all that one ſhould defire or 4,7 1 
wiſh for in a large Parterre. It is agreed that common Flowers 
often make a Shew farther than the double ones. You ſhould 
therefore have ſome of both, and Reds and Whites of each 
kind to make Variety. However, if you have any choice 
Flowers, you may raiſe them ſeparately in ſome little places, as 
in Pieces of Cut- work, and the Borders of ſome ſmall — 

x of 


of Flowers. Let us now come to our Decorations, and to 

| name the Flowers of each Seaſon, 
| IN the Spring our Borders are filled with the Bulbs and 
| Seed that were planted and ſown in the foregoing Autumn. 
[| In the Summer, other Bulbs and Seed, ſome ſown upon open 
[ | Ground in the Spring, others upon Hot-beds, furniſh our Par- 
| terres. In Autumn we have but few bulbous Plants, but a 
[| great many Flowers ſown upon Hot-beds and Flower-beds in 
1 the Spring, which are tranſplanted into our Borders with their 

Earth about them in July. 

Fox the firſt Decoration in the Spring, that! is, 99 the 
| Months of March, April, and May, you have few Plants 
but a great many Bulbs; ; as, 

mo earn Early Tulips of all Sorts, | The Bulbous Iris and others. 
cles. Anemones ſingle, and double Narciſſus's ſingle and double. 
tufted. The Early Cyclamen. 
Ranunculus's of Tripoly. The Crown Imperial. 
Jonquils ſingle and double. The Early Crocus or Saffron- 


Baſlinet or golden Knops Flower. 

Hyacinths of all Sorts. 

Auriculas. \Yellow Fulz-flowers ſingle 
wy and Liver-wort. | and double. 

Panſies. March Violets. 

Primroſes. Little Daiſies. 

Double July flowers. Lillies of the Valley. 


THE Sonder Decoration, which takes in the Months of 


June, July, and Auguſt, has fewer bulbous * but is 
very Rich in other Roots and Plants. 


„ -Late.Tulps.. I MNartagons. 
2 bum White Lillics, tb 

<= Grange or F lame-coloured Hemerocalles © or Day Lillie, 

Lillies. Tuberoſes. 
8 3 Flucllin. 15 "Mignardiſe-Pink. | 

„ Roots, The Bell-flower. | | Spaniſh Sainfoin, 

The Feruſalem-Croſs. I The, Corn- flower or Wild- 

Pinks of ſeveral kinds, Toppy. 


ne 
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The Indian-Jacea. 

The Yellow Gilliflower. 

The annual Candy-tuſt. 

The double Peony. 

The Lark's-heel. 

The Ballam-apple. 

The Sun-flower. 

The ſingle Carnation, 

The double Carnation or E 8 
liſh Gilliflower. 

Spaniſh Pinks. 

The Poets Pinks or Hyacinths. 

Columbines. 


Mother-wort. 

Greek Valerian. 

The double Corn-flower. 

Camomil. 

Muſcipula or Catch-Fly. 

Chry ſanthemum or the great 
Daiſy. 

Snap- dragon or Anthirinum. 

The eternal Flower orSneeze- 
wort. 

Single and ſtriped ſweet Baſil. 

Ox-Eyes, or Buphthalmus. 

Sea-thrift. 


Aux u x comprehends the Months of September, October, 
and November; in which we have few bulbous Roots in our 
| Decorations, but abundance of Plants. 


Tuberoſes. 
The Autumnal Cyclamen. 
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The Crocus or autumnal Saf- Bullous Reots, 


fron-Flower. 


The Aſter Atticus or Oculus 
Chriſti. _ 

The Palma Chriſti or N 
nus. 

Double Marigolds. 

Night- ſhades. 

ee sof all Sorts. 

The ſtriped Balſam- apple. 

The Stramonium or Thorn- 

Apple. 

The Chryfanthemum or great 

Daiſy. 


—— 


gon. 
The Crowned Stork's-Bill, 
The vivacious Candy-tult, 
The Purple Flower=gentle or 

Fox-tail: 

Tricolors white and black. 
Indian Roſes, 
Indian Pinks. 
Valerian or great Set-Wall. 
The vivacious Sun- flower, 
The Ambrette or holy Thiſtle. 


The A or Snap-dra- Plant: and 


Roots. 


Tuo the Winter be excluded, as no Flower Seaſon, yet 
as we are deſirous to have ſome Flowers in I own-gardens 


where we then dwell, notwithſtanding the Rigour of the 


Weather in December, January, and February, we may have 


theſe that follow. 
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Bulbs. Single Anemones. 


Plants and C's 
Roots Primroſes. 


ſanthemum, 
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Early Crocus's. 
Single Narciſſus's. 
Snow-drops, 


Winter Cyclamens. 
Winter Hyacinths. 


Liver-wort. 


THERE are likewiſe other Sorts of Flowers that are of no 
great conſequence, and which are of no uſe but to perplex 
the mind of a private Man, or to {well the Books of Floriſts. 
I have mentioned here none but ſuch as are the fineſt and beſt 
known by every one, that the Culture and Search after them 
might be the eaſier; and I have alſo ſet down the different 
Names that are given them, that you might have a more diſ- 
tinct Idea of the Flowers here ſpoken of. 

You may have Anemones and Ranunculus's in Autumn, if 
you plant them ſomewhat the later, and it may be ſaid in 

There areſome general, that you may be ſure of having almoſt all Flowers, 
Flowers which if you ſow them at different times one Month after another, 


3 a which you may do in order to furniſh your {elf well in every 


_ Is Seaſon. But tho' you may ſow and plant the ſame Flowers 
After another, 2 4 ä | 1 
& cutting f at different times, to ſupply you throughout the Year, it is 
their Stalk certain they never come up lo fine as in the Seaſon that is pro- 


whentheFlow- per for them. There are ſome Flowers however which tho' 


theSnap-dea- they are of the ſame kind, have a different Temper; for one 


the Snap-dra- 
gon, theChry- is early or forward, the other late or autumnal, as the Crocus 


Mother-wore, and Cyclamen, of which there are both Sorts. 
and the Gilli- As it is impoſſible to avoid ſome little unfurniſhing in our 


fewer, ce. Decorations of F lowers, either by the dying of a Bulb, or 


a Plant's not taking root; you ought to have a ſtore of all 
ſorts of Flowers, as well in Pots, as upon Beds, to new furniſh 
and fill up the Gaps in every Seaſon. There is no need of 
having abundance of theſe, but it is abſolutcly neceſſary to 
have ſome, unleſs you would have the mortification to ſee 
your Borders unfurniſhed in certain Places, without being able 
to remedy it the Year through. 


The End of the Third Part. 
F | 5 THE 
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＋ H E 
FOURTH PART, 
Which contains 
A ſhort DISCOURSE of Water 
and Fountains. 
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CHAT LL. 


Of ſearching for Water, and the diffe- 
_— Ways of conveying it into Gar- 
ens. 


S the Neceſlity of having Water in a Garden 


the ſecond Chapter of the firſt Part ; it will not 


Treatiſe, as briefly as ſo copious a Subject will 


poſſibly permit, which alone requires a particular Volume. 

THE Water of Fountains and Baſons comes either from 
the natural Springs, or from Machines that raiſe the Water. 
I ſhall ſpeak, firſt of all, of Springs, and the Manner of diſ- 
covering them. 


Mm 2 | 15 


is altogether indiſpenſable, as was mention'd in A4 nutri 
omnium Vir- 
: ILY gultorum ( 
be foreign to my Purpoſe to ſpeak of it in this diverſos ſingu- 


lis uſus mini- 
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Ir you are near any Mountain, or Hill, you are almoſt 
ſure of finding Springs, unlels it be in a very dry and ſtony 


Country. Examine, firſt of all, what Sort of Herbs cover 


Vitruvius, 
L. 8. Chap. 1. 


Fa. Kircher 
Mundus Sub- 
terraneus. 


Caſſiodorus. 


The Art of 
Fountains, by 
Fa. Jean 
Francois, Fe- 
ſuite. 


Palladius. 


Vallemont's 
occult Plyſick. 


the Ground; and if you find Reed, Creſſes, wild Balm, 
Silyer-Weed, Bull-Ruſhes, and other aquatick Herbs, *tis a 
certain Sign there is Water thereabouts, provided they grow 
there of themſelves. 

You may likewiſe diſcover hidden Springs, by lying 
with your Belly upon the Ground betore the Riſing of the 
Sun, and holding up your Head, look along the Surface of 
the Earth; if you ſee any moiſt Vapours rife in Waves from 
any Place, you may dig there, with ſome Aſſurance of find- 
ing Water. | 
So ME ſay, that Swarms of {mall Flies pitching upon the 
Ground about one and the ſame Place, are certain Signs that 
there is Water in it; others adviſe to bore the Earth with 
long Iron Awgers, that by what is brought up in them, you 
may judge of what 1s contain'd under Ground. - 

Vo u ſhould oblerve that the Places where theſe Herbs are, 


and where you find Vapours riſe, be not moiſt upon their 


Surface, as a Marſh 1s; for it would be to no purpole to dig 


there, ſince ſuch Waters iſſue not from Springs, and are no 
more than a Collection of Rain-Water, and the Meltings of 
Snow. People have been a long time deluded by certain 
Perſons who pretend to find out Water by the Help of a 
Haſel-Wand, called a Divining-Stict, which is a ridiculous 
Piece of Folly ; nevertheleſs it has had, and ſtill has its Fol- 
lowers, though but few. 

Bur without ſpending Time about the Notions of the 
Ancients, Experience teaches us that the Aſpect of the Ground 
alone is ſufficient to ſhew us if there be Water in the Place, 
if we conſider the Situation and Nature of the Soil. 

THE moſt fayourable Situation for Springs is the Side of 
a Hill, commanded by ſeveral neighbouring Heights, Which 


1s in this caſe the Sink or Drain of all the Springs, and of the 


Rain and Snow-Water ſcattered upon theſe high Grounds. 
As to the Nature of the Soil, it ſhould be of a whitiſh or 
greeniſh Colour, as Clay-grounds are, which by the Water's 
running down from the Top of the Hills is remoyed and car- 
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rieddown to the Situation we are ſpeaking of, and is eaſily 
diſcerned by the Beds of Chalk and Clay that are to be 
ſeen. 

THERE are likewiſe many other Ways of ſearching out 
Springs, but I paſs them over in filence, as well as ſeveral 
Obſeryations I have made upon the Origine of, Fountains, 
upon Water-Engines, upon the Leveling and Gauging of Wa- 
ters, &c. which I am now at work upon, and ſhall hereaf- 
ter communicate to the Publick. 

THE Search for Water is uſually made in the Months of 
Auguſt, September, and October, becauſe at that Time the 
Earth being wholly diſcharged of its Moiſture, is drieſt, and 
all the Water that is then found, may be properly call'd a 
Spring. 

SUPPOSE then that you have found Water in ſeveral 
Parts of a Hill, let Wells be made at convenient Diſtances, 
as well to know the Quantity of Water, as to diſcover the 
Depth to the Bedof Clay or Sand-Stone that holds it, which 
Bed ſhould never be pierced through, for fear of loſing the 
Spring. Seek always for the higheſt Places that you may 
.take the Spring at its Head, and that the Water coming 
from aloſt, may riſe the higher in your Gardens. You 
ſhould make a Communication between one Well and ano- 
ther, by Drains, built with dry Stones, tor conveying the 
Water, and collecting the Weepings of the Neighbouring 
Hills, choof ing a Spot of Ground that is ſomewhat flat, join + x, pegr- 
all your Water together in a * Reſerver, or Conſervatory, voir. 
from whence you may lead it, by Pipes, to the Places de- 
ſigned for your Fountains and Water-Spouts: And to know 
what Height theſe Spouts will riſe to, that iſſue from the 
Place where you make your Reſervoir, you may level the 
Hill according to the following Practice. 

I SHALL only ſhew here the Uſe of a Level, commonly 
called the Level with Vials, which is the moſt exact and 
plainett that 1s. 

Is 2 Pipe of Tin, about an Inch diameter, and three 
or four Foot long, as A A. Fig. 1. ſtrengthen'd in the Mid- 
dle by the Iron Braces 5 B, and by the Socket C, which 

leryes 


and being 
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ſerves to fix it 

upon a Stake 
when you have 

Occaſion to make N 

uſe of it. Upon — 
the upper Part of 

this Pipe, at the 

two Ends, and in 
the Middle, are 

folder'd three o- 

ther Endsof Pipe, 
which communicate one with the other, as DE F, and in each 
of theſe are put the Vials of Glaſs g hz, almoſt of the fame 
Diameter, which are open at both Ends, and are joined to 
the Pipes with Wax or Maſtick, ſo that the Water riſes into 
the Vials, without loſing itſelf any where. 

THe Perfection that has been lately given this Inſtru- 
ment, is, that the Middle Pipe E, which is additional, be- 
ing out of the Range of thoſe two at the Ends D and F; 
ſet of one ſide about the ſixth Part of an Inch, 
ferves inſtead of Sights, and directs the Viſual-Ray much 
better. 

T'o come to the Uſe of this Level, ſuppoſe the Hill 4, 


Fig. 2. following, to have on the Top of it a Collection of 


Water in the Reſerver B, which you would carry to the 
Bottom of the Hull, as C, to 'play a Fountain there. 'This is 
the way to level the Hill. 

Sr the Level at the Top of the Hill A, near the Edge 
of the Reſervoir B, as upright as Nm and direct it to 
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the Bottom C, where you would make your Leveling. Then 
take Water, which you may mix with a little Claret Vine- 
gar to diſcolour it, that it may be diſtinguiſhed the far- 
ther, and fill the Pipe, ſo that the Water coming up into 
the three Vials, there may remain a little Vacancy at Top. 
Let the Inſtrument reſt till the Water has done floating, and 
be careful to cover the Mouths of the Vials with Paper, left 
the Wind ſhould cauſe any Agitation of the Water. 'Then 
take a long Pole, upon the End of which is fixed a very „%% „, 
ſquare Piece of white Paſtboard, and cauſe a Man to hold it mate uſe of » 
at ſome Diſtance from the Level, as at D, making him raiſe %% 7 
or lower it, till the Top of the Paſtboard be exactly in the ror Rog, a: 
Line of Aim H, which is directed in this Manner. Placing % Engineer: 
yourſelf at ſome Diſtance from the Level, ſet your Eye, ana * 
bourn by the Surface of the Liquor contained in the three 
Vials, which will guide your Viſual-Ray, according to 
which you adjuſt the Pole to its right Height. This done, 1 
take the Height from the Superficies of the Water in the Re- 
ſervoir B, to the Liquor contained in the Vials, and mark 
it downwards upon the Pole, the Length of which is to be 
reckon'd only from this Mark, to the Level of the Place 
where it is fixed. You ſhould have a Paper, upon which to 
ſet down this firſt Station of your Leveling, and the others 
that follow. Let the Pole be removed, and at D, where 
the Foot of it ſtood, ſet the Level, and fix it as you did be- 
fore, for a ſecond Operation; and ſo by ſeveral Stations, 
from D to E, from E to F, and from F to &, you come to 
the Place C, where the Spouting Fountain is to be. 'Then 
caſt up all the Meaſures noted down upon your Paper at 
each Station, and adding them together you have the 'To- 
tal, and know exactly what Fall there is from the Top of 
the Hill H, to the Bottom C, and how many Foot the Spout 
of Water will riſe, the Water always riſing near as high as 
its Head. N 
THE Force and Height of a Water-Spout, may dimi- 
niſh about a Foot in a hundred Fathom ; that is, the nearer 
the Spouts are to the Reſervoirs, the higher they rite. 
NATURAL Water not being to be found in a flat and 
dry Country, you muft haye Recourle to Water-Engines, 
which raiſe it from Rivers, Ponds and Brooks, as alſo from 
I. | | Wells 
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Wells and Ciſterns, into Reſervoirs and high Place s, for the 
purpote of carrying it afterwards down into the Gardens. 
HESE Engines are much in uſe at prefent, and many 
Zcople prefer them to the natural Heads, with regard to the 
Quantity of Water they ſupply, and to the Nearnets of the 
Reſervoirs and Pipes, which coſt infinitely lefs than when 
the Water is convey'd for a League together; add to this, 
that they bring the Spring into the Houſe, which takes away 
the conſtant Regret of ſeeing the Conduit-Pipes broke by the 
Malice of Country Fellows, who take delight in any thing 
that will mortify a Gentleman, Nor arc you under any 
Apprehenfion of having your Water cut off and diverted, 
which frequently occaſions tedious Suits at Law; or laſtly, 
that the Vein of Earth and Bed of Clay ſhould change its 
Situation, and deprive you entirely of the Benefit of the 
Springs. 
War ER may be raiſed by divers Engines: Firft, by the 
Force of Hand and Horſe- Pumps. Secondly, by making 
uſe of the two Elements, Air and Water, for the turning of 
Mills. 
HAN PD-PU Ms, that is to ſay, ſuch as are moved by the 


Strength of a Man's Arm, are the meaneſt Engines, in re- 


ſpect of the ſmall Quantity of Water they furniſh, and the 
Fatigue a Man muſt have to lift up his Arms inceſſantly, to 
make the Balance ſwing. So that they are made uſe of only 
to get a little Water for watering a Garden, or to ſupply 


the Ciſterns and Troughs of the Kitchen and Stables; where- 


as the Pumps that are worked by a Horſe are of very great 


Benefit, -and furniſh a great deal of Water, in a little tune. 
There are ſome Pumps afford more Water in one Hour's time, 


than a Spring will bring in four Days, which is a material 


Point; befides the Advantage they have, that you may ſet 
them in every Well in your Ground. 
PuMPs are diſtinguiſh'd into two Sorts, that which forces 


the Water, and that which attraQs or ſucks it; the Difference 


of which is ſufficiently known to every one. 
Tu x fecond way, of raifing Water by Mills that go with 
the Help of the Wind or Water, is infinitely the beſt; theſe 


Engines furniſhing you almoſt continually with Water, and 
as one may ſay, Day and Night: but they are alſo a much 


MOTCc 
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more conſiderable Expence, and are not proper ſor every Si- i 
tuation. | 
Vo v mult be near ſome River, or Brook, to be ſerved b 

Water-Mills, which in their outer Form reſemble Corn- 
Mills, and differ only in the Compoſition of their Inſide. 
There are ſome of theſe Mills that grind Corn, and raiſe 
Water when you pleaſe, by taking off the Handle; but in 
Places far diſtant from Riyers and Streams, as thoſe ſeated 
upon ſome Hills may be, Wind-Mills do extremely well, 
the Wind ſeldom failing in ſuch fort of Situations. Theſe, _ i 
Mills are alſo very like the ordinary Wind-Mills ; but they Mats Mere 4 
have a greater Conveniency, which is that of turning them- don, and near 
ſelves to the Wind, by means of a Tail in Form of a Ship's oy rms 7% þ 

| go genteüil. ö 
Rudder, which turns about every way. Theſe are a little 1 
more rare than Water-Mills, having been put in Execution 3 1 
in three or four Places only *; however, the Excellency and der ef Braſs or 


good Succeſs of them, may very well warrant any private Gen- 1 Meat. 
tleman's making the like, 


up and down 


ONE may ſay in general, that almoſt all Water-Engines 33 
are reducible to the 4 Bucket and Sucker, and that they have zu44y us call 
great Conformity with thoſe of the Ancients, eſpecially that e Bucket. 'Y 
of Cteſibius, of which Vitruvius makes mention. . 1. C. ia. 11 
A r ER having ſpoken of the Means of finding out Springs, 
and raiſing Water, tis neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat touching 
Reſervoirs, before I proceed to the Manner of conveying it. 

RESERVOIRS may bediſtinguiſh'd into two Sorts; thoſe 
that are made upon the Ground, and thoſe that are raiſed a- 
loft in the Air. 

TRE Reſervoirs that are upon the Ground, are ordinarily 
Baſons of Water, or Canals made with Clay, where the Springs 
are collected, and which hold many thouſand Hogſheads of 
Water. They are uſually made pretty deep, as well that 
they may hold the more Water, and not empty themſelves 
ſo toon, as to add the greater Weight to the Water in Pipes, 
and throw the Spouts the higher. When you can place 
them in your Park, and within your own Bounds, tis certain- 
ly beſt; but when that can't be done, you may make them 
without in the Fields, incloſing them with Walls. In Gardens 

that are ſloping, the Baſons above ſerve for Reſervoirs tothe 
Pieces of Water below, which is a great Advantage. 
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TRE Reſeryoirs that are raiſed aloft, are nothing near ſo 
large and capacious, the biggeſt holding no more than five 


or fix hundred Hogſheads of Water, and are very ſeldom 
of this Size. They generally contain no more than a 


hundred or two hundred Hogſheads. The Difficulty of 


* Boüillons 
d' Eau are 


| ſuch Spouts as 


throw theWa- 
ter but a very 
little Height. 


Vitruvius, 
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ſuſtaining them, and the Charge of Lead they are cover'd 
with, doth not permit to make them ſo big as thoſe that 
are upon the Ground. They are ſet up upon Arches, or 
Pillars of Free-ftone, upon which are laid great Scant- 
lings of Timber-work framed together, to ſupport the 
Bottom and Sides, which ſhould be carefully lined with 
thick Sheets of Lead ſoldered together. Tt he Founda- 
tions and Timber-work of theſe Reſervoirs ought to be 

very ſubſtantial, to be able to ſuſtain the great Weight of 


Water. 


THERE are more of theſe mise Reſervoirs to be ſeen 
than of the others, becauſe thoſe that have Water -Engines 


can ſcarcely build any others, by reaſon of che flat Situation 


of their Ground. 

Tur next Thing I am to ſpeak to, is that of conveying 
the Water from theſe Keren to the Baſons for the play- 
ing of Jets,“ Water-Spouts, and Caſcades. 

TRE Ancients had three Ways of carrying Water, by 
Aqueducts under Ground, by Pipes of Lead, and by Pipes 
of Earth or Potter Ware, Which are all three ſtill in Uſe, 
and to theſe we have added but two, which are Wooden- 
Pipes, and thoſe of Iron. 

SUBTERRANEOUs Aqueducts ought to be well built 
with Free-ftone, and cover'd over with arched Vaulting, or 
flat Stones, which the French call f Dalles, that the Sun 
may not affect the Water : If you meet with a Rock, the 
Vault may be cut out of it; and if ſome Hill prevent the 
Paſſage, you muſt pierce through it, or carry the Aquedue 
round about, making Vent-Holes at every 50 Fathom, to 
give the Water a little Air. The Bottoms and Valleys, cal- 
led Ventres by the French, which interrupt the Level of the 
Conduit, ſhould be filled up with Rubble-work, and ſolid 
Walls of Maſonry, or with Arches and Peers, as is done in 
the Aqueduct of Arcucil. 


TE 
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TAE Water is conveyed through theſe Aqueducts ſeveral 
ways; in Pipes of Earth or Lead; in Channel-Stones of Ma- 
lonry, which is the moſt uſual ; or in Gutters made of Lime 


and * Cement; or of Clay, in Countries where it is plenty. . ile, beaten 
Sometimes you meet with natural Veins of Gravel, Sand- to fine powder. 


Stone, or Clay, upon which the Water will run without loſing 


In England we 
make uſe of 


itſell. Two ſmall Paths ſhould always be made upon the Terraþ,, i.e. 


Sides of theſe Troughs or Channels, that you may go in, and 
walk along them when there is Occaſion ; and beſides this, a 
{mall inſenſible Fall ſhould be given theſe Channels, to add a 
quicker Current to the Water. 
T Es E forts of Aquedudts are proper only for collecting 
of Springs, and carrying them into a Reſervoir; for the Wa- 
ter not being confined, as it is in Pipes, loſes its Fall, and the 
Force it ſhould have to throw it up into the Air. 
PiPEs of Lead are the moſt convenient for conveying of 
Water. You may fink them down, raiſe them up, or turn 
them afide, without any Prejudice to the Water that runs in 
them. Of theſe there are two Sorts, the Mould-Pipes, and 
the Solder'd. The firſt are caſt in a Mould, of what Length 
you pleaſe, uſually about twelve Foot long; they are made 
thicker than the Solder'd-Pipes, for fear of blowing, ſo that 
they are the beſt, and moſt eſteemed; but they coſt more by 
reaſon of their Weight. Solder'd-Pipes are no other than 
Pieces of Sheet-Lead turned up, and ſolder'd at the Joint. 
The biggeſt leaden Pipes rarely exceed fix Inches diameter, 
and the leaſt are about +4 of an Inch, they are fixed one to 
another with Joints of Solder. They are ſometimes ſubject 
to burſt, and to waſte in Ground that is full of Chalk. _ 
PI ES of Earth, or Potter's-Clay, which was the third 
Way of carrying Water among the Ancients, is that which 
coſts leaſt, but requires the moſt Repair. Thele Pipes are a 
Compoſition of burnt Earth, like that of which Pots and 
Pans are made. The ſeveral Lengths, which are generally 
two or three Foot long, run one into another ; and the Joint, 
which is made with a Hem, or Collar, is ſecured with hot 
Maſtick and Hemp. When theſe Pipes are made ule of to 
convey Water that is forced, they are environ'd with a ſolid 
Body of Mortar or Cement, five or ſix Inches thick, which pre- 
ſeryes them ſome Time, provided you firſt take the Precau- 
Nn 2 | tion 
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tion to let them dry ſome Months before you lay the Water 
into them, that the Mortar may have Time to harden; and 

Architecture ſecondly ſecure the Pipes, which are very brittle, upon ſolid 
_—_— Beds and Foundations of Maſonry, for fear they fink with the 
xxx. . 191. Weight. Theſe Pipes are more proper to carry off the waſte 
Water of Baſons, than that which is to ſpout aloft, which 
they can hardly reſiſt any long Time, They are ſubject to 
Fox-Tails, which are the Roots of very ſmall 'Trees, that get 
through the Pores of the Earthen Pipe, or through the Joints 
of the Maſtick which rots in the Ground, and being there 
fed by the Water, grow to ſuch Length and Bigneſs, as to 
ſtop up the Pipe entirely. I have tound ſome of them five or 
fix Fathom long. Some will have it, that theſe Fox-Tails 
come from the Hemp that is wrapt about the Joints of Maſtick, 
or elſe from certain Seeds that come into the Pipe along with 
the Water. . WO 
EARTHEN Pipes have a peculiar Excellence, for Foun- 
tains of Prinking- Water, That being glazed on the Inſide, 
no Mud or Slime ſticks to them, and the Water keeps better 
and freſher than in other Pipes ; beſides that, it gets no ill 
Quality in paſſing through them, as it does in thoſe of Lead 
and Iron, and Wood. 3 
THE two Ways of carrying Water, that we have added 
to thoſe of the Ancients, are by Pipes of Wood, and of Iron, 
2% Waters of To make Wooden Pipes, you take great Trees, as of Oak, 
Liancourt, of Elm, or Alder, the ſtraiteſt you can get, and bore Holes 
a. Fakes of through them, of three or four Inches diameter. T hey are 
and pare of ſharpen'd at ane End, and are ferriled and girdled with 
n of Chan- Iron at the other, which ſerves for jointing them one into 
Gr 3 another, and theſe Joints are cover'd over with Pitch. Theſe: 
but Ward. Sorts of Pipes are good only in Countries that are naturally 
damp. and marſhy, for in dry Ground they quickly rot. 
IRON Pipes are caſt in a Mould, and are very much in Uſe: 
at preſent; there are two Sorts of them, which the French 
* The Pipes diſtinguiſh * a Manchons, and 4 Brides, but the latter only 
3 are made uſe of, and are eſteemed the beſt. Iron Pipes have 


ane. into the o- all the good Qualities of thoſe of Lead, laſt longer, and coſt 
ther, and are ; | | 

jointed toge= 1 . PIE: : 
ther with Maſtick and Hemp, as the Earthen Pipes. Thoſe a Brides are faſtened to each other by certain 
Lars or Stays, which are ſcrewed together, with Leather between the Foint. | 
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but a 4 fourth or fifth Part of the Price. They are made + 74;, mug 
even to 18 Inches Diameter ; each Pipe is three Foot and a ” I 

2 . rv 

half long, and at both Ends there are Stays, or Ears, which * Pape 

are joined and brought cloſe together with Nuts and Screws, grear sab. 
and between the Joints are put 10und Pieces of Leather and 4 138 

Maſtick. In difficult Places you put Rounds and Half-Cir- Pipe, more 
cles of Lead; as alſo where there are Elbows, Cocks, and i Pipe 
. N g of Iron of the 
Suckers, you are obliged to make good the Interyals with fame Diame- 

' | ter; partl 
Pip es of Lead. | with . 
| the Difference 

of Weight between Lead and Iron; and partly with reſpect to the Price of Lead In France, where tis 
much dearer than in England. | : 


_ *T'rs8 not ſufficient that I have ſpoken of Reſervoirs, and 
the different Ways of conveying Water: There is ſtill a ma- 
terial Point behind that muſt not be forgot ; which is the 
Proportion and Diameter that Pipes ought to have, with re- 
ſpect to the Spouts you would have them throw. Tis on 
this the Beauty of your Water-works depends; for if the He French 
Pipes are too ſmall, or furniſh too many Baſons, without l 
having their due Proportion, they will form nothing but a fall Jets, 
few feeble Spouts, and poorly br ee beſides that theſe ones «r- 
Pipes are ſubject to be eaſily choak'd up, and to burſt, becauſe — 
the Wind is ſo confined in them, that it can ſcarcely get out. 
To remedy this, I ſhall ſhew you the moſt juſt Propor- 

tion that can be given to Conduit-Pipes, with reſpect to 
their Water-Spouts. They ought to be in a quadruple Pro- 
portion to their Quills, that is, the Diameter of the Pipe ſhould. N bo 
be four times as big as that of the Quill, that the Colymn of Moving of 
Water may be proportionable, and that the Swiſtneſs of the 4 * 
Paſſage through the Pipes may be equal; beſides that there is hols 
too much friction upon ſmall Pipes, which have great Quills, 
and. upon the Edge of ſmall Quills that have large Pipes; 
ſome Inſtances will explain what is now ſaid. 1 

To make a Spout play four or five 'Twelfths of an Inch 
thick, that is to ſay, whoſe Quill or Ferril is bored to that 
Diameter, and throws out an Inch and a little more in Super- 
ficies, the Pipe ſhould be an Inch and a half in Diameter; tor a 
Spout of ſix or ſeven Twelſths, the Pipe ought to be two In- 
ches; for one of eight. or nine Twelſths of an Inch, the Pipe 

ſhould: 
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ſhould be three Inches; and for a large Spout of an Inch 
Bore, the Pipe ſhould be four Inches Diameter. To play a 
Spout ſtill bigger, as of an Inch and quarter, or better, or 
what we call a Sheaf of Water, there muſt be a large Pipe of 


ſix Inches Diameter. I ſhall forbear ſaying any thing of Pipes 


that come up to a Foot or 18 Inches Diameter; they coſt ſuch 
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vaſt Sums, that they ſeem to be above the Reach of the moſt 
wealthy private Gentleman. _ 

THERE are divers Sorts of Quills which throw the Wa- 
ter into Sheafs, Showers, Suns, Fans, and a great many o- 
ther Forms, as you pleaſe ; but the moſt common are made 
like a Cone, and have but one Hole for the Water to iſſue 
at: Theſe are the beſt too, not being ſo ſubject to be ſtopped 
ſo often as the flat ones, which are pierced with ſeveral Holes 
or Slits made oppoſite one to the other, or as thoſe that have 
ſeveral other ſmall Quills folder'd on upon them, to form a 
Sheaf. 

S OME pretend, that the Spouts of Water play better when 
the Quills are pierced with a ſingle Hole through a pretty 
thick Plate, than when they are raiſed into a Cone; becauſe 
there is leſs Friction made, and leſs Reſiſtance at the Mouth 
of it. 

Ts certain, as to Pipes, that the bigger they are, the 
better the Water plays; and tis the Life of fine Water-works 
to be well fed, which ſhould be by one continued Length of 
Pipe, all of a Size from the Reſervoir to the very Quill, with- 
out any Diminution ; this furniſhes more Water, and gives a 
greater Weight to the Spout, which without it appears choak- 


ed, and confined too much. 


TER are ſome of a quite contrary Opinion, who ima- 
gine, that in a Pipe of 100 Fathom long, the firſt 50 Fa- 
thom from the Reſervoir ſhould be bigger than the laſt 530 
to the Quill, which they pretend ſhould be leſſened about 
an Inch in Diameter; to the end, ſay they, that the Water 
may begin to be forced and contracted at ſomewhat more 
Diſtance in the Pipe, which ought always to go diminiſhing 
to the very iſſuing out of the Water : But this is a very 
wrong Notion in the Caſe of Fountains, for it is ſufficient to 
contra& and force the Water in the Trunk or Column of the 
Spout, and in the Quill, withoutdiminiſhing the ſize of the 


Pipe, 
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Pipe. 'This is ſo true, that upon dividing the Quill the Wa- 
ter will neither riſe to the ſame Height, nor with the ſame 
Strength, and will do no more than {labber about. 

THERE is but one Caſe where the Diameter of the Wa- 
ter-Pipes ought to be diminiſhed, which is, when they are of 
a very great Length, as three or four hundred Fathom ; it 
is then convenient to lay three ſeveral Sizes of Pipe; for 
whereas without it, the Water in ſo great a Length would 
ſleep as it were by the way, and loſe much of its Strength; 
thele different Sizes quicken it, and recover its Force : 
For Example, in a great Length of 300 Fathom, you may 
lay the firſt hundred Fathom with Pipe of eight Inches Dia- 
meter, the next 100 with fix Inches, and the laſt hundred 
with four Inches; but in Pipes of 100 or 150 Fathom, the 
lame Diameter ſhould be continued the whole Length to the 
very Quill. ge 

W HEN you have ſeveral Spouts to play in a Garden, as 
four or five for Example, it is no way neceſſary to lay five 
or fix Pipes from the Reſervoir, that is, as many Pipes as 
Spouts ; this would be a needleſs Expence. You need lay 
no more than two or three main Pipes, to which you may 
ſolder on Branches for ſupplying all your Spouts : This de- 
pends upon the Proportion that you give them. There ſhould 
paſs leſs Water through all the ſmall Branches taken together, 
than through the great ones, ſo that not taking in all the Wa- 
ter, the greater Pipes may force the leſſer, which will balance 
the Friction, and give Vivacity to the Water: For Exam- By this Exam- 
ple, to make three Jets of Water, each fix or ſeven Twelſths ple you ma 
of an Inch in Diameter, every Branch according to the qua- ns pF Tere 
druple Proportion above mentioned, ſhould have two Inches are of«ifferene 
in Diameter, and will let four Inches of Water through it, > vgs" - 
ſo that the three together will be 12 Inches, the main Pipe Branches, you 
then muſt be four Inches in Diameter, and will carry 16 In- #ve m0 more 
ches of Water, that is to ſay, has more force by a quarter compute rheir 


than the three others. By this means the Force will ſubſiſt %%e Content 
and make your 


even to the laſt Drop, and theſe Jets will play all together, ,,,;;-zizz 6 
without ſpoiling one another, and abating of their Height. 2 
The main Pipe is to be continued all of a ſize to juſt againſt ws peep Sen 
the Baſons where you divide it by laying on your Branches. 
3 
You 
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Vov ſhould obſerve, that at the Mouth of the Pipe, that 


is, at the Out-let of the Reſervoir, it ought to have two Inches 
more Diameter; as if it be a Four-inch Pipe, you ſhould 


give it a Waſher and Opening of fix Inches at the Bottom of 
the Reſervorr, that the Entrance being larger, it may ſerve as 


a Tunnel to evacuate the Water the ſooner, and give the 


greater Preſſure to the Spout. 


TE Pipes being continued to the Baſons, regard ſhould 
be had to fix a Braſs-Cock there, of a Size agrecable to the 


Diameter of the Pipe; taking care, that as much Water may 


pals through the oval Hole of the Cock, and Boſs, as through 


the circular Hole of the Pipe. There are ſeveral forts of Cocks, 


as thoſe with a ſquare Head, with Branches, like the Head of 
a Crutch, and with two or three Vents for the Water. 

| APRETTyY large round Piece of Lead, like a Collar, 
ſhould be ſoldered round the Pipe, in the place where it goes 
through the Clay-Bottom, and Solid of the Baſon, that the 
Water being ftopt by this Plate, may not run along the Side 
of the Pipe, and ſo be loſt. 

PI ES ſhould always lie uncovered upon the Bottom of a 


Baſon, and never be buried within it, that they may be the 


better mended when they happen to be at fault. To the Con- 
duit-Pipe is ſoldered an upright Pipe, called a! Socket, in the 
Center of the Baſon, which is the Place where the Spout ſhould 
be, and at the End of this Socket is likewiſe ſoldered 
the Braſs- Nut, upon which the Quill is ſcrewed. At about 
two Foot from the Socket, the Pipe ſhould be cut off and 
ſtopt with a Wooden Stopple with an Iron Ferril, or with a 
Braſs Stopple and Screw ſoldered on there, that you may 

empty the Pipes when there 1s Filth in them, by taking out 
theſe Stopples. | 

In Conduit-Pipes, all Elbows, Bendings, and right 
Angles, ſhould be avoided as much as poſſible, becauſe they 
diminiſh the Force of the Water : And when they cannot 
be carried directly ſtreight, but that a Turning muſt neceſ- 
farily be, the Elbows ſhould be taken a little the farther, to 
leſſen the Quickneſs of them, 

IN Pipes that are pretty long, Air-holes, or inverted Suc- 
kers, ſhould be made at convenient Diſtances, to relieve the 
Pipes, and let the Air out; and when, after a quick Decli- 

vit y 
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vity, the Pipes come to lie level again, you muſt, in that 
place, folder on a Cock to reſiſt the Weight of the Water, 
or the Pipe will not laſt long. 

PIPES ſhould always lie two or three Foot deep in the 
Ground, becauſe of the Froſt, and for fear of Thieves, and 
ſhould be laid along the Walks, and never in the Woods 
and Parterres, ec. that you may ſooner diſcover their Faults, 
and more eaſily come at to mend them, without diſplanting 
any thing. When they run under Terraſſes, you ſhould make 
a little vaulted Arch over the length of your Pipe, that you ma 
come at it from time to time. The Thruſt of the Walls and 
Earth, which is always moving in theſe Parts, will undoubted- 

Jy ruin your Pipes, if they are not ſecured by ſuch an Arch. 
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EXEELEEEEEEE TELL 


OE OO ECL [EBYOCSDOOEDOOEDESEDESESEBEDOY 


C H A P. II. 


Of Fountains, Baſons, and Caſ- cades of 
Water ; and the Manner of — 
them. 


OUNTAINS and Water are the Soul of a Garden, and 
make the principal Ornament of it ; theſe animate and 
invigorate it, and if I may ſo ſay, give it new Life and Spi- 
rit.” "18 certain, that a Garden, be it in other reſpects never 
ſo fine, if it want Water, appears dull and Ys and 


is deficient in one of its greateſt Beauties. 


THE Diſtribution of Water in a Garden, is one of the 
moſt difficult Points; it requires ſome Ingenuity and In- 
duſtry, to order it ſo, that a little Quantity ſhall appear a 


great deal; and that not laviſhing the Water away in Shell- 


Works, and little Baſons, which are but Trifles, it be ſpa- 
red for neceſſary Places, where it may make a handſome Ef- 
ſect, in forming large and well-fed Spouts. It were to be 
wiſhed too, that the Parts of a Garden might be as well de- 
ſigned, and the Walks pierced as adyantageouſly as poſſible, 
tor the Water. 

CARE ſhould be taken in this Diſtribution, that the 
Fountains be diſpoſed in ſuch manner, that they may be 
{cen almoſt all at a time, and that the Water-Spouts may range 
and aline one with another, which is the Beauty of them : 
This Repetition makes a Confuſion very agreeable to the 
Eye, and makes one think them to be more in Number than 
they really are. 

WATER 1s diſtinguiſhed divers ways, as natural and ar- 


tificial, ſpouting and flat, quick and IT: 
NATU- 
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NATURAL Water is that which iſſuing out of the Earth 
of itſelf, runs into a Reſeryoir, and makes the Fountains 
play continually : Whereas the artificial is raiſed into a Re- 
ſervoir, by means of Hydraulick or Water-Engines, as I have 
already explained in the foregoing Chapter. 

THAT is called ſpouting Water, which, riſing into the 
Air in the middle of Baſons, forms ſingle Jets, * Sheafs, * Gerbe, 
+ Bubbles of Water, &c. to diſtinguiſh it from flat Water, bee 75 Ho 
which makes Canals, Pools, Fiſh-Ponds, and Baſons of Wa- ral lircle Sour, 
ter, without Spouts ; which is no great Beauty in a Garden, 97 ag 
becauſe being always quiet, and in the ſame ſtate, it does frm a kind of 
not animate a Garden, as ſpouting Water does, which ſeems 7: 


e hg Rs 30 1 
to give it Life; and 'tis chiefly of theſe laſt, that we lay there 175 Ny 
are fine Water-Works in ſuch a Place. low Sponts, 


a - * Lo h 7 b 
RUNNING Water is that which runs without Intermiſ- like e 


ſion ; it is the fineſt. of all for its Clearneſs; and its con- han a quick 
ſtant Motion renders it wholeſome, and very pure: Of this ““ 
Kind are the Waters of ſmall Rivers and Brooks, of which _ 
are made || Canals and large Pieces of Water in Gardens: Of || 4s the Ca- 
this Number are likewiſe reckoned ſuch Fountains as run NN 
Day and Night. | Liancour, 

- STAGNANT Water is the moſt diſagreeable of all; it Tauby, Vila: 
grows dirty, green, and all covered with Moſs and Filth, ha- cert, &. 
ving no Motion at all, as in Baſons that ſeldom play, and 
in marſhy Lakes and Ponds : They are allo very ſubject to 
corrupt, and to ſtink, in the Summer. | 

THERE 1s no fixing any certain Places for Fountains and 
Baſons, which look very well wherever they are ; if you 
could ſet them in eyery Part of your Garden, it were ſo much 
the better; but as they are a very conſiderable Expence, 
their Number ſhould be regulated with great caution. 

A BasSoON is uſually ſet at the End, or in the Middle of 
a Parterre, fronting the Building; this is a Place where you 
ſhould never fail to make one, as likewiſe in a Kitchen- 
Garden : But when you can have them in Groves, 'tis a 
double Satisfaction; Water there being, as it were, in its 
Center: beſides, the Verdure of the Trees ſerves as a Ground 
to ſet it off, and improves the very Whiteneſs of the Water; 
the Purling and Murmur of it ftrike the Ear too the more 

O0 o 2 agrecably, 
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agreeably, by the Stillneſs and Echo that reigns in the 
Woods. 

FoUNTALNs ſhould not be placed too near the Building, 
becauſe, in the Summer, there rifes off the Water Vapours 
ſo corrupt as may communicate a Malignity to the Air we 
breathe, which 1s very 5. an to the Health ; beſides that 

they ſtrike a very great Dampneſs to the Walls of the Build: 
ing, enough to ſpoil the Paintings and. Moveables within, and 

incommode you in the Night with the Croaking of Frogs 

and Toads, c. Theſe are the Reaſons why Country- 

houſes are not environed now-a-days with. Motes of Wa- 

ter, as they were heretofore, and that the Ditches of ſeveral 

Caſtles are now laid. dry. 

For the Form and Figure of Baſons, they are moſt com- 
monly round; however, we have ſome octangular, oblong, 
oval, ſquare, c. When. theſe Baſons exceed a certain Size; 
they are called Pieces of Water, Canals, Mirrours, Fiſh-Ponds, 
Pools, and Reſervoirs. 

For the Size of Baſons, L ſhall ſay in general, that you 
can hardly err in the Bigneſs; the larger they are, the bet- 
ter; but you may eaſily go wrong in making them too 
little, which is very ugly: Theſe are two Extremes which 
ſhould be equally avoided, as the making of. a little Ba- 
ſon in a great Space, or devouring the beſt Part of a 
Spot of Ground with a great Piece of Water. The juſt 
Proportion of this ſhould be left to the Diſcretion of the 
Architect, or of him that is to give the Deſign of the 
Garden. 3 . 

A GREAT many pretend, that the Size of. a Baſon ſhould: 
be proportioned to the Height. of the Jet d Eau; to the 

end, fay they, that the Water thrown up into the Air, tho 
toſſed by the Wind, may not go beyond the Edge of the 
Baſon, but all fall down again without wetting the Walk. 
about it. In this they are miſtaken ; for let the Spout riſe 
never ſo little height, tho” it be in a large Baſon, the Wind 
ſhall always blow the Water away, and carry it a great Di- 
ſtance off : Tis an Experiment I have often made, and tis 


eth tile indiſputable. I agree with them, that it is as diſagreeable 


Spout of the 


great Baſon at to ſee a * ſmall ſlender Stream in a great Baſon, as to ſee a. 


the Palais 


very 


— 
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very thick and very high one in a little Baſon. There ſhould 4s that of the 
be, as much as poſſible, ſome Sort of Agreement between b 
the Stream of the Spout, and the Baſon ; but there is no de- the chief Front 
termining any exact Proportion between the Size of Baſons, J Trianon. 
and that of their Spouts: This depends upon their Fall and 
Force of the Water, or upon the Place where the Ground will 
permit you to ſet your Fountains. 
As to the Depth you ought to give Baſons, it is ordina- 
rily from 15 to 18 Inches, or two Foot at moſt; this being 
ſufficient for dipping the Water-Pots into it, and for ſecuring 
the Bottom of the Baſon in great Froſts. You never make 
them deeper, but when they are to ſerve for Reſervoirs, or 
when you would keep Fiſh in them, as is ſometimes done in 
great Baſons, Canals, and Ponds of Water: Then you give 
them four or five Foot depth, which is enough to hold a 
great deal of Water in Store, for the Fiſh to breed in as they 
ought, and to carry a Boat, in caſe you have a mind to put 
one into it ; which you are obliged to do when there are 
Spouts in the Middle of a Piece of Water, to go and unſcrew 
the Ferril, or Quill, and to take out the Dirt that hinders the 
Water from doing its Office. SD 
You ſhould eſpecially obſerve, in point of Depth, not to 
exceed four or five Foot, tho' it be a Canal or Reſervoir, it 
being dangerous when 'tis more, as eight or ten Foot deep; 
ſo many Accidents have happen'd to Perſons, who going near 
ſuch Baſons have fallen in and been drown'd, that in truth 
it ought ſeriouſly to be reflected on, and all Endeavours 
uſed, that a Thing made for the Delight and Ornament of 
a Garden, may not in the end occafion ſo great Vexation and 
Trouble. : 
| To build a Baſon, the Dimenſions of it ſhould be very 
exactly taken, it you would make it good, and have it hold 
Water well *. You cannot be too circumſpect in this Work, *7heconduir- 
the Water always naturally ſeeking to run away; and by tr ja 5 
its Weight and Preſſure in a Baſon, ſubject to get out at the r ee 
leaſt Cranny, which grows conſtantly bigger and bigger. #ike a Diſs. 
If you fail of performing this Work well at firſt, *tis very 
difficult to repair it; for there are ſome Baſons have been 45:he0&au- 
wrought ſeveral times over, without being {ſcarce able to 33 = 


make them hold Water, for want of their being made rerre of the 
| | well Palais Rojat, 
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well at firſt. This Work, beſides that it requires a great 
deal of Care, and experienc'd Workmen, demands alſo 
good Materials to be uſed in it, as ſhall be explained 
hereafter. 

B U x before I proceed to ſhew you how Baſons are made, 
it will be neceſlary to diftinguiſh the ſeveral Kinds that are 
in Uſe. Of theſe there are three Sorts; Baſons that are made 
with Clay, with Cement or Mortar, and with Lead. 

I SHALL begin with Baſons of Clay, as thoſe that are moſt 
an Uſe. 

Tu x Place being traced out upon the Ground, you muſt, 
before you cauſe it to be dug, extend and enlarge the Out- 
line of it four Foot farther, that is to ſay, make the Diame- 
ter four Foot bigger on each Side, which makes eight Foot 
in all. The Baſon will be never the bigger for this, becauſe 
the Addition of four Foot will be filled up and poſſeſſed by 
the Walls and Clay-work of the Circumference. You ſhould 
alſo obſerve, for the Bottom of the Baſon, to hollow the 
Ground out two Foot lower than the Depth you deſign to 
give it. The two Foot thus dug out, will be likewiſe filled 

Some Foun- by the Bed of Clay, which ought to be 18 Inches thick ; 


tain-makers 


allow bur ff. and the other fix Inches are for the Gravel and Paying which 
teen Inches is laid upon the Clay. For Example; if you would make 
Thickneſs of 5 Baſon of fix Fathom Diameter, the Ground ſhould be 


Clay at Bot- 


0H, though open'd ſeven Fathom and two Foot; and if you would 
| CES: the „give two Foot Depth of Water, it ſhould be dug out four 


18, which 


— do to ſave Foot. So the Baſon, when finiſh'd, will always come to the 
ſome of the Size and Depth required, of fix F athom Diameter, and two 


great Quanti- 


ty of Cl ay that Foot Cavity. 


the Bottom of I HE Ground ſhould be dug perpendicularly, and. be car- 


à large Piece o 
erage wa ried away, as was taught above in the ſecond Chapter of the 


up. ſecond Part. 'The Digging being finiſhed, and the Earth 


cleared out, you muſt build two Walls, and incloſe the Clay 
betwixt them, that by this means the Water may not dilute 
it, that it may keep cool, and that the Roots of the neigh- 
| bouring Trees may not ſo eaſily penetrate it. 
AGAINST the Earth raiſe or back up the Wall A, Fig. 1. 
1 wing, of one Foot thick, from the Bottom of the Dig- 
ing, to the Leyel of the Ground above, which you may build 
with Shards, Rubble, or Flints, no matter which; with Mor- 
tar 
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tar made of the natural Earth, mixed and beaten up 


Mortar. 


with 


This Wall is called the Ground-Wall, becauſe it is 


built only to reſiſt the Preſſure of the Ground about it, and 
to keep the Clay from drying too faſt. Th 

TE Wall being thus built all round the Work, cauje 
the Clay to be brought in, which is to be thrown into the 
Bottom, and made fit for working and handling, by throwing 
Water upon it from time to time, and beating it up twice or 
thrice, ſuffering no Dirt to be in it. When your Clay is pre- 
pared, let it be ſpread and thrown about by Shovels-full, and 
afterwards kneaded by little and little with Mens naked Feet, 


to a Foot and a half high, 
and about ſeven or eight 
Foot wide all round the 
Compaſs of the Wall ; 
you ſpread the Clay ſe- 
yen or eight Foot wide, 
only to lay on the Floor 


and Joiſts, upon Which 


the ſecond Wall B, is 


to be built, which the N 


French call Mur de 
Done, it being no 
way neceſſary to ſpread 


the Clay at firſt over all 8 


the Bottom of the Baſon. 
Meaſure 18 Inches from 
the Wall A, and leaving 
this Interval for the Bo- 
dy of Clay C, the Wall 
B muſt be built within 


it, which ought likewiſe to beat leaſt 18 Inches, 


The Upright of the 
FIG. I. Walls and Clay, in a 
HBaſon of Clay. 
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FIG. II. 

A Plan of the Con- 
ſtruction of a Baſon 
of Clay. 


thick : And 


as this Wall cannot be built ſubſtantially, if it be founded on- 
ly upon the Clay, there is a Neceſſity of making for it a Floor de Pou®: 


with Joiſts, which is done in this Manner. 
Iimber-Quarter of three or four Inches thick, or Ship-Plank 


of two or three Inches thick, and fix Inches broad, and bury 
them level with the Clay at every four Foot Diſtance, ſo that 
they may a little exceed the Surface of the Wall on both 


Sides: Theſe are called Racinaux by the French, and 


Take Pieces of 


do 
the 
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* Douve, in 
French, ſig- 
nifies a Pipe- 
Stabe; and 
this Wall ſur- 
rounding the 
Water of a 
Bajon, as the 
Staves of a 
Veſſel do the 
Liquor con- 
tained iu it, 1: 
thereſore cal- 
led by the 
French, Mur 


ws 
; 1 
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the Office of Joiſts, .as D, Fig. 2- after which, lay upon them 
long Pieces of Ship-Plank, which joining two together, ſhould 
he as broad as the Wall, and nail or ſpike them down to the 
Joiſts; and this is what we call the Platform or Floor E „Fig. 

2. This Work being done, you ſet upon it the firſt Courſe of 
the Inner-Wall B, which muſt be raiſed as high as the other 
and 18 Inches in Thickneſs at leaſt; for in Baſons that are 
pretty large and deep, where there 1 is a great Weight of Wa- 
ter, and the Sides of the Wall are long, you muſt make the 
Inner-Wall two Foot thick, as a means to preſerve the alen, 

as well as the Wall itſelf much longer. 


vob ſhould not raiſe the Inner- Wall above half its Height 


at firſt, as ſuppoſe it ought to have ſix Foot, you ſhould raiſe 


it but three Foot; becauſe it would be very difficult to throw 


in and tread the Clay to the Bottom of the Bed, if the Wall 


be raiſed its whole Height at once. The Space C, Fig. 1. 
contained between the two Walls, called by the F rench, le 


Corroi, muſt be filled with Clay to the 'Top:of the Wall, 
which ſhould be built level with the other ; and the ſame 
Kneading and 'Treading muſt be continued, till the 1 of 


Clay C be raiſed eaven with the Ground. 


For working the Bottom F, Fig. 2. you are to fill the 
whole Extent of the Work with Clay, to make a Bed of 
18 Inches Thickneſs, beginning to knead it with that you 


- firſt ſpread within the Inner-Wall and Joiſts; and uniting 
that hy the Bottom together, which ſhould be cover'd with 
Gravel five or ſix Inches deep, as you ſee in G, Fig. 1 


which will preſerve the Clay, and hinder the Fiſh from * 
ging. Inſtead of graveling it, you may pave the Bottom; 
but this is vaſtly chargeable. 

IF the Baſon be in a Wood, or near any great Trees, the 
Ground-Wall muſt be built with Mortar made of Lime and 
Sand, to ſtop the Roots of the Trees, which coveting the 
Freſhneſs of the Clay to nouriſh them, and gathering more 
and more Strength, in the end overturn the Walls into the 
Water. Vou muſt likewiſe, for the Preſervation of your 
Baſons, every ſix or ſeven Years, cauſe Trenches to be made 
as deep as the Clay-Bottom, about the Walls, and in the 
Middle of the Walks, not going too near the Baſon, or the 
Hedges, 
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Hedges, for fear of hurting them; in order to cut off all the 
Roots that may have reached the Bed of Clay. | 


To build the Inner-Wall, you ſhould pick out good 
Rubble-Stones, that will not ſcale and come off in Flakes in 


the Water, or elſe get Flints and Stones from the Hills, 


which make very durable Work, but look not ſo neat as 
the Pointed Rubble. You ſhould lay here and there Stones 
that reach the whole Thickneſs of the Wall, that is to ſay, 
ſuch as make the Surface on both Sides, which Workmen 


call making a Parpin: This ſtifſens the Wall, and makes 


it much the ſtronger. The Mortar that ſhould be uſed in the 
Conſtruction of this Wall, ought to be made of Sand well 
tempered and beat up with Lime; the Proportion of which is 


one Third of Lime, and two Thirds of Sand, which makes very 


good Mortar. 


I x may be asked, perhaps, why the Inner-Wall B does 
not go to the Bottom, as 


this Wall were ſet upon 
the Ground, as the other 
Wall is, the Water would 
be loſt, and the Work 
behind it become uſe- 
leſs, becauſe the Bottom 
Bed F could not be uni- 
ted to that of C upon the 
Sides, and ſo the Clay 
would not make one en- 
tire Body; which is the 
great Buſineſs of ail, and 
that which keeps in the 
Water at the Corner of 
the Wall. Tis for this 
Reaſon you are obliged 
to build and ſecure this 


1 


the Ground-Wall A does. L The Upright of the 
The Reaſon is this: If FIG. I. Walls and Clay, in a 
7 2 Baſon of Clay. 


A Plan of the Con- 
ſtruction of a Baſon 
of Clay. 
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Wall upon Joiſts and Planks bedded upon the Clay, that a 


Communication may be leſt between the Bottom and the 
Sides. 
P p 1 THE 
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Tas true Sign of good Clay is, that it be cloſe and firm, 
and not landy, that it draw out in Strings upon breaking, 
and that it ſeem fat in handling. Tis no matter whether 


it be red orgreeniſh, the Colour ſignifies nothing: It is bought 


in France by the Cubical Fathom, which contains in all 2 16 
ſolid Feet. The Cubical Fathom ought to have a ſquare Fa- 
thom upon every Side, which makes 36 Foot on the Super- 


ficies. Clay is not dear unleſs in the Carriage and Tranſ- 
porting of it: In ſome Countries it coſts nothing but the 


Drawing, there is ſuch Plenty of it; in others it muſt be 
fetched from far, and at a great Expence. 
BA SONS of Cement or Mortar, are built in a Manner very 
different from the foregoing; the Out-Line of the Baſon is to 
be extended, and the Diameter enlarged, but not ſo con- 


ſiderably as in the Baſons of Clay; there needs no more in 


theſe, than one Foot nine Inches of Work in the Circumfe- 
rence, and as much at the Bottom, which is ſufficient to hol 
the Water. Thus, for a Baſon of ſix Fathom Diameter, the 
Digging muſt be ſix Fathom three Foot and a half, and muſt 
be hollowed out one Foot nine Inches lower than the Depttz 
you would give the Baſon. 
BEGIN with raifing and backing up againſt the Ground, 
cut perpendicularly, the 
The Conſtruction of a Baſon of Cement. Wall of Maſonry A, 
| Fig. 3. of a Foot Thick 
„ ny, neſs, which muſt go to 
E the Bottom, and ſhould 
| be built with Shards and 
biste Rubble-Stones laid in a 
Mortar of Lime and 
Sand, 'This Wall being 
made all round, you be 
gin the F illing 3 in of the 
Bottom B a Foot thick, and work it with the ſame Mate- 


6 — 2 


rials and Mortar, as the Wall 4. You then back up, againſt 


2 Wall, the ſolid Work or lining of Cement C, nine Inches 
ick, including the Plaiſtering, and inner Surface. This 
Solid ſhould be made of ſmall Flints taken out of Vineyards, 
and laid in Beds, with Mortar made of Lime and * Cement, 


—* Cement in France is made with powdered Tile or * In England we make 
uſe of Terraſs in all our Water-works. 
Which 
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which you muſt by no means be ſparing in, if you would 
make good Work of it. Theſe Flints ſhould not lie ſo as to 
touch one another; on the contrary, they ought to be at a 
little diſtance, and + ſwim in Mortar on all ſides. 

Wu x this Solid is about eight Inches thick, and is con- 
tinued over the whole Surface of the Bottom D, it muſt all 
be plaiſtered over with the fineſt Mortar, that is to ſay, 
with Cement well ſifted, before it be tempered with the 
Lime; and then wrought very ſmooth and eyen with the 
Trowel. This Work requires great Care, to take out the 
Straws and Filth you may meet with in making the Mortar ; 
the Proportion of which is two Thirds of Cement, or pow- 
dered Tile, to one Third of Lime. In making this Mortar, 
a great Quantity of Water ſhould not be thrown upon it at 
once, for fear of waſhing away the Goodneſs of the Lime ; 


but it ought to be made up by Strength of Arm, and good 


Beating. 

You ſhould chuſe a warm, dry Seaſon, for making Ba- 
fons of Cement, Rainy Weather being very improper for this 
Work. When the Baſon is finiſhed, you muſt, for four or 
five Days together, anoint the Plaiſtcring over with Linſeed 
Oil, or Bullocks-Blood, for fear it crack and flaw ; after 

which, you ſhould let the Water into it as ſoon as poſlible, 
for fear the Sun crack it. 

CEMEN T has the Property to harden fo under Water, 
that Stone and Marble are not harder; and makes fo ſtrong 
a Body, that it never decays. 

B ASONS of Lead are ſomewhat more rarely i in uſe, by 
reaſon of the great Charge of them, and the Danger of hav- 
ing the Lead ſtole. The Out-Line of theſe muſt be en- 
larged a Foot of a fide only, and the Opening ſhould be 
hollowed out half a Foot more than the Depth you would 
give the Baſon: For Example, a Baſon of fix Fathom dia- 
meter ſhould be dug fix Fathom and two Foot, and a Foot 

and a half deep, if you deſign it one Foot deep in Water. 
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tain-makers 
in France 
call it laying 
Flints in a 
Pudding of 
Cement. 


The Fourth Part: Cnar. II. 
| You allow a Foot Thickneſs to the Side-Wall A, Fig. 4. 
| The Conſtruction of a Baſon of Lead. 2210 * 8 en 808 
2 half a Foot Thicknels to the 
s Area, or Bottom. Theſe 
Walls ſhould be built with 
Rubble laid in Mortar made 
| all of Plaiſter, becauſe Lime 
y=_ === === corrodes the Lead, and up- 
e < a, — on the Walls and CM 
you faſten the Sheets of Lead CC, which ſhould be ſeamed 
one to another with Solder. 
WXEN you make a Baſon upon looſe Earth, or that 
which is lately brought in, the Ground-Wall ſhould be ſup- 
ported, at every ſix Foot, with Buttreſſes, or Spurs of Ma- 


-  Jomry; the Foot of which ſhould be as broad at Bottom as 


the Buttreſs is high, as you ſee in the 5th Fig. Without 
this Precaution, *tis to be feared, 
FIG. V. the Baſon will be entirely ruin- 
ed. If the Bottom be not good, 
you muſt drive Piles, and make 
uſe of Planks and Net-works of 
Timber, to lay the Platform of 
the Baſon upon. 
Y ov ſhould obſerve, in making 
the Floor of the Baſon, there 
ſhould be left a ſmall Fall, or 
Slope, to one ſide, for a Current 
to carry off the Water from all 
3 Wh TE Parts, to empty the Baſon entire- 
ly, and to cleanſe it when you pleaſe, which is done by 
means of a Waſher, and a Waſte-Pipe at the Bottom 
of it. F 
A s to the Upper-Edge, and Superficies of a Baſon, it 
ſhould be kept very level, that the Water may cover all the 
Walls equally, and that it may always keep full; which is 
the great Beauty of a Piece of Water, and of great jmpor- 
tance to preſerve the ſeveral Baſons I have been ſpeaking of: 
For, if in a Baſon of Clay the Water be not high enough, 
the Body of Clay that compaſſes it will dry and chap, 2 
4” 
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the Water will be loſt; for which Reaſon likewiſe it is, 
that all round, upon the Walls and Clay-work, you ſhould 
lay a Border of Graſs of the ſame Breadth, that the Sun 
may not ſo eaſily attract and draw away the Moiſture, If 
it be a Baſon of Cement, the Plaiſtering of the Sides will 

be liable to be ſpoiled by the Froſt, and to peel off; if it 
be a leaden Baſon, the Sun will be apt to blifter it, and 
open the ſoldered Joints; for Lead is hurt more by the Heat 
than by Froit, and the Water will then be loſt, which is no 
eaſy thing to remedy. . pL | 

Fo R the Waſte-Pipes of Baſons, whether at Bottom, or 
upon the Superficies, you ſhould obſerve to make them ra- 
ther large than {mall, being yery ſubject to be choaked, not- 
withſtanding the Cawls that are put before them. This 
Waſte-Water is carried away in Drains, or Earthen-Pipes, 
when *tis only to be loſt in Sinks and Common-Shores ; 
but when it ſerves to play the Baſons that lie below, you 
muſt then make ule of the ordinary Leaden-Pipes. 

THESE large Diſcharges, beſides that they ſerye to 
keep the Walk about a Baſon dry and in good Order, are 
alſo very neceſſary to the Preſervation of a Baſon: For 
when the Water runs over at any time, it dilutes the firm 
Ground upon which the Area and Foundations of the Ba- 
ſon are ſet, and ſpoils the Level of it. 

Ox the three ways of making Baſons, which I have been 
fpeaking of, that which coſts leaſt is doubtleſs the Clay, to 
which you muſt have recourſe in great Water-works, for 
ſaving Expence. But it is that too, which requires moſt 
looking after of all, being very ſubject to dry and: chap, 
which will oblige you to run it over again from time to 

time: That which coſts moſt, is the Baſon of Lead, becauſe = 
of its Weight and Solder; and the third, which is that of 
Cement or Terraſs, is preferable to all for its Duration, and may 
be ſaid to kgep a Medium, as to the Charge, between a Baſon 
of Clay and one of Lead: There is nothing but the Plai- 

| tering of them can ever be ſpoiled; this is ſo true, that L 
have had Baſons of Cement fitted up again, which had lain 
10 or 12 Years without Water, and made very good by 
pecking all off to the quick, and plaiſtering them over n 

5 | TR: N 
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You may farther obſerve, not to employ Clay unleſs in 
moiſt Places; it keeps much better there than in dry Coun- 
tries. Cement is moſt proper in dry and barren Ground, and 

where Clay is ſcarce, becauſe it naturally loves Drought 

and Heat, As for Lead, you may employ it any where, 
but with as much good Husbandry as poſſible : It is more 
made uſe of for Pipes than for Baſons, unleſs it be in ſmall 
Baſons upon Terraſſes, in Caſcades, and other Places where 
you would not dig deep, for fear of killing your fine 
ds: JO 

THERE are ſome Countries where there needs neither 
Clay nor Cement to make Baſons, the Earth holding the 
Water naturally. 'This is a kind of free Earth, which needs 
no more than to be tempered, and filled into a Trench of 
three Foot broad, after having lined it, upon the fide next 
the Water, with a Wall of Maſonry of two Foot thick, 
which does the Office of the Inner-Wall in the Baſons before 


mentioned, 

3 IN Languedoc and Provence, they make uſe of a kind of 
* 2. Earth called Pozzolana, which has the Property of growing 
cap. 6. hard under Water, and is extremely durable; 'tis with 

— 41 _ this Earth they make their Baſons : They mix it with Lime, 

raſs. and uſe it as Cement, with which it may properly be com- 


pared, making, in a manner, the ſame Mortar. 
IN Places where there is much Water, and a great Fall 
of Ground, you may, beſides Baſons, and large Pieces of 
Water, contrive alſo Caſcades, * Gullets, and + Buffets of 
„Goulettes Water, Cc. as well in the Walks, as on the Stairs and 
are ſmal! Flights of Steps: Nothing is more agreeable and convenient; 


ee „for the Baſons above ſupply them below, and are made to 

Marble, laid play one from the other by the waſte Water, either from 
ping for 

ſopreg jor , the Water or Superficics. 

run in, which | 

is now and then interrupted by little Baſons, cut in form of Shells, which throw up ſmall Spouts of 

Water. 1 | 

I Buffet d'Eau is commonly a Marble Table in a Garden; over which are ſeveral Shelves raiſed 

228 ſet out with Veſſels 7 gilt Braſs, about which the Water falls, and makes them look 

ike Cryſtal garniſhed with Vermilion. as 


C A S- 
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CASCADES are compoſed of Sheets, Buffets, Masks, 


Bubbles, Muſhrooms, Sheafs, Spouts, Surges, + Candle- , Muſhrooms 


ſticks, ** Grills, + Tapers, Croſſes, and yaulted Arches of area ſort of 


inderted 
Water. | Bowl-diſhes, 
| | | cut with 
Scales on the upper Part, over which the Water falis into the Baſon below. 
+ Candleſlicks of Water are generally where the Spout is raiſed upon a Foot, as that of a great Ballu- 
ſter, carrying a little Baſon upon the Headof it, out of which the Water falls into another larger Ba- 


ſon, Sometimes they are no more than ſeveral ſmall Spouts, riſmg in little ſquare or round Baſons, as 
in Fig. II. Plate L. | 


** Grills of Water are ſeveral Spouts in the ſame Line, ſtanding in a long Baſon very near one another, 
+ Tapers are the ſame as Grills, but more diſtant one from the other, 


THEY are accompanied with Maritime Ornaments, and 
ſuch as are ſuitable to the Water, as artificial Ice, and 
Rock-Works, Congelations, Petrifyings, and Shell-Works, 
Water-Leaves, Bulruſhes and Reeds imitating the natural, 
with which the Surface of the Walls and Borders of the 
Baſons are lined. They are likewiſe adorned with Figures 
that naturally belong to the Water, as Rivers, Naiades or 
Water-Nymphs, Tritons, Serpents, Sea-horſes, Dragons, 
Dolphins, Griffins, and Frogs, which are made to throw 
out, and vomit Streams and Torrents of Water. This 
is the greateſt Part of what enters into their Compoſi- 
tion. 

As to their Situation, and their Difference; Caſcades can 
ſcarce have other than that of a gentle ſloping Deſcent, 
or a Fall by Steps and Stairs of Stone, or Banks and 
Slopes of Turf. Theſe great Caſcades are diſtinguiſhed 
from the little ones, which are made either in Niches 
of Horn-beam, or of Lattice-work, or in the Middle of 
an Aſcent of Steps, or, laſtly, at the Head of a Piece 
of Water; as may be ſeen in the Examples of the follow- 
ing Plate, which I am now going to explain. 

THe firſt Figure repreſents a Caſcade as plain as can be, 
and one of the moſt eaſy to execute in a private Gentleman's 
Seat. It is ſuppoſed to be upon a gentle Slope, at the End 
of a Wood cut into a Gooſe-Foot, the Walks of which cen- 
ter upon a round Baſon, where there is one large Spout ; 
and to furniſh the more Water to the Head of this Caſcade. 
you haye waſte Waters from Batons aboye, that throw 

them 
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themſelves with open Mouth into this very Baſon. The 
Head of this Caſcade is between two Deſcents of Stone- 
Steps, adorn'd with four Figures, and it is formed by three 
Mask-Heads that diſcharge the Water into Shells, from whence 
it falls by Sheets into the Baſon, being accompanied by two 
large Spouts on the Sides. In the Breadth of this Baſon, and 
of that below, is made a Bed of Turf, edged with two 
Walks, in which are laid Cheyrons, or Checks of Grais in 
Zig-Aac, to throw off the Torrents on both Sides. Theſe 
Walks are planted with Horſe-Cheſnuts, and Yews between 
them ; and behind the little Counter-walk, the Wood is 
continued to incloſe the Caſcade, and make a Ground of 
Verdure to it. The Water runs from this Head and upper 
Rigole. Paſon through a * Gutter, and comes into a ſecond Baton, 
ET where it makes a Sheet: There are two little Baſons above 
+ Boiiilons. yith f low Spouts, which throw Sheets alſo into this Baſon. 
'The Water, after this, runs through another Gutter, at the 
End of which is a ſmall Baſon with a little Spout, which ad- 
vances forward, and makes a Sheet into another Baſon be- 
low it. The reſt of this Caſcade is a Repetition of the ſame 
Thing down to the great Baſon at the lower End, which re- 
ceives all this Water, and is adorned with two large Spouts, 
beſides the three little ones above, which fall Sheet upon 
Sheet into this Baſon, In the Paliſade Hedge there are two 

Figures ſet to accompany this Fall of Water. 
FIG. II. TE ſecond Figure is much more magnificent and com- 
poſed ; it is laid out upon an eaſy Deſcent, cut with Steps, 
Half-Paces, Reſts, and ſmall Slopes of Turf. Its Head is a 
* Champig- great Octangular Baſon, out of which riſes a large Muſh- 
non, which room of Water, making a Sheet into the Baſon; and the 
— Cup or Bowl of it is ſuſtained by Dolphins that ſpout Water 
out. There are likewiſe four Bubbling-Spouts regularly 
placed in this Baſon, the Water of which is all diſcharged 
by a Sheet upheld by Tritons, and Dolphins, that adorn 

the Head of this Caſcade. 'This Water afterwards finds 

certain Reſts, or Half-Paces in Baſons, and continues its 

Fall by ſeveral other Sheets down to the great one at bot- 

tom, which is of the ſame breadth as the upper Baſon, and 
receives all the Water: In it are three large Jets, two of 

which anſwer the Row of Spouts or Candleſticks upon the 
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Sides, and the other is in the Middle. As theſe Sheets and 

Baſons would look too flat and naked without Sponts, the 

Sides of this Caſcade are accompanied by two Rows of 

{mall Baſons, called“ Candleſtichs, which are made upon each « Chande- 
Half-Pace. Theſe Spouts do not quite fill the Baſons, but liers, which 
in the Middle is a Cawl, and a Waſte-Pipe, to ſupply the 1 45: mans 


above. 


others; that is to ſay, the firſt ſupplies the third, the ſe- 
cond the fourth, and ſo of the others; for in fi arniſhing the 
two firſt Spouts of each Row, you may make a hundred of 
them play all at once. There are little Banks of Graſs be- 
tween theſe Baſons, which lie juft againſt the Steps; and 
thoſe which are marked with a little black Square upon the 
Stone Coping, are Plinths to {et Vaſes and Flower- Pots on, 
of which there are three Rows or each Side : Next the Hedge 
is a Slope of Turf continued from Top to Bottom, which 
is cut where it comes againſt the Steps. This Caſcade is 
ſituated as the other, in the midſt of a Wood, for 'tis there 

they are moſt commonly made: The Verdure of the Trees 

and Graſs, the Brightneſs of the Water, and the Ornament 

of the Figures and Vaſes, making a Medley and Contrariety 
extremely agreeable to the Eye. 

TH E third Figure contains a great Buffet, proper to be FIG. Ii. 
ſet at the Head of a Piece of Water, the upper Side of which | 
lies againſt a low Terraſs-Wall, You may judge by the 
Upright, of the handſome Effect this Caſcade would make; 
and, by the Plan, of the Room it takes up. In the level 
Baſon above, which is the firſt Bed, there are five great 
Spouts of about 12 Foot high. This Baſon adyances in 
Form of an oblong Square hollowed out at the Corners, 
and the Water of theſe Spouts makes Sheets on the Fore- 

Part, which are interrupted by little Rocks ſet againſt the 
Intervals of the Spouts. The hollow Corners are likewiſe 
ſet with Rocks, and upon the Sides are two Sheets of 
Water. Theſe Rocks are put here only to make a Contrariety, 
and to ſerve for a Ground to ten low Spouts that are in the 
ſecond Baſon, or Bed of Water, which differs ſufficiently 
from the former. The Sheet in Front is continued from 
End to End, and throws itſelf into the Water-work. There 
are allo two pretty large Sheets upon the Sides, and no 
Rocks but at the Corners. This Buffet is adorned above 


() q with 
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FIG. v. 
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with two Groups of Boys holding up Baskets of Flowers, 
which ſtand upon Baſes ſet upon the Coping of the Ter. 
raſs : At Bottom are two Figures of Water-Nymphs carried 
by Dolphins, which ſpout Water out at their Noſtrils. 

IN the fourth Figure you have the Elevation of a ſmall 
Buffet, or Caſcade of Water, contrived in the Middle of a 
Deſcent of Steps, Horſe-ſhoe-Faſhion. Upon the Flat of 
the Terraſs is a Baſon rounded at the End, with a large 
Spout or Sheaf of Water, which faces another F light of 
Steps above, and a great Walk in a Wood, the Length of 
which is filled with a Canal that ſupplies the Caſcade with 
Water. This great Spout falls again into the Baſon below, by 
a Sheet ſuſtained by two young Tritons, and three Dolphins, 
that ſlabber into the ſame Baſon. This Caſcade is accom- 
panied by two Spouts upon the Sides: The Walls of the 
Terraſs, and of the Horſe-ſhoe, are adorned with Pannels, 
Courſes of Rock-work, Icicles, and Petrifications cut in Stone. 

THe fifth Figure is fit to be ſet at the Bottom of a Walk, 
or at the End of ſome long Line, and is made in a Niche 


or Sinking of a Hedge: Iis a great Shell raiſed at the 


End of a Baſon, and ſuſtained by Scrolls and Water-Leaves; 
in the Middle is a Figure of Venus, upon a Baſe wrought 
with a large Hollow, borne by two Dolphins, which throw 
out Water. There are two Bubbling-Spouts upon the 
Sides of the Shell, from which the Water falls again by 
Sheets into the Baſon below. 

THE Baſons of theſe Caſcades may be made with Clay, 
or Cement, with a Coping of wrought Stone going round 
them ; and for the little Baſons of the Candleſticks, they 
may be cut and hollowed out of one Stone: The Gutters 
and narrow Channels may be alſo ſunk in Stone, or built 
with Flints, and Mortar of Cement. You may likewiſe 
make all theſe Baſons and Gutters with Lead, but that coſts 
a great deal, and is very liable to be ſtolen. 

As to the Sheets of Water, they ſnould be ſupported by 
well-built Walls; and that they may make a good Effect, 
and not be torn in Pieces, they ſhould be made to run 
upon Sheets of Lead, or upon Beds of Stone wrought very 
ſmooth, and ſet very level. The Figures wherewith you 

adorn 


n 


The Practice of Gardening. 
adorn your Caſcades, may be of Marble, Braſs, or Lead 
gilt, bronzed, or painted of the Colour of Braſs, or elſe of 
very hard Stone; but for Works that ſtand in the Water, 
you cannot employ Materials that are too good. 
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Things contained in this Volume. 


A. 


Cacia, its Form and its 
Merit, 169 
Alaternus, its Leaves, its 
Wood, 173. How it muſt 
be raiſed. Tit 
Alder, its Wood and its Uſe, 
I70 

Althea Frutex, or Mallows 
Royal, its Wood, its Leaves, 

its Flower and its Uſe, 221 
Amaranthus, its Seed, 250. 
soy it is to be raiſed, 26:4. 
Its proper Seaſon, 263 
Ambrette, or Holy-thiſtle, a 


Flower, 211, 263 
Amomum, its Wood, its 
Leaves, its Fruit and Seed, 

| 222 


Anemones ſingle and tufted, 
256, How they are kept 
out of Ground, 101d. Of 
their Seed, 257. Their 


Aſcents of Turf, 


place in a Garden, 260. 
'Their Seaſon, - 262, 264 


Anthirinum, or Snap- dragon, 


_ a Flower, 262 
Ants, ſeveral ways of de- 
ſtroying them, 205 
Aquedutts, 272. Different 
ways of carrying Water in 
them, 273, and following. 
Arbors, or Porticos, 86, 87 
Artificial Arbors, 87. Natu- 
ral A.bors, 90. Their Com- 
poſition, 87. Wherein they 
differ from a Cabinet, ibid. 
The Uſe of Arbors, 87, 88. 
Examples of ſeveral Arbors 
of Trellis or Lattice-Work, 
88, and following. 
Arcades, Hedges cut into Ar- 
cades, 187 
80 


As- 


T A 


Aſb- tree, its Wood and its 


Leaves, 168 
App, or Aſpen- tree, its Leaves, 
its Bark, its Wood and its 


Properties 7 170 
Auricula, a Flower, 252. 
Very ſubject to change and 


vary its colour, [256.] Its 


Place, 260. Its Seaſon, 262 


B. 

BH. ſtriped, 250 
Baſil, or ſweet Baſil, 250 
Baſons, their place in a Gar- 
den, 281, Their Shape or 
Figure, 282, IT hs” Size 
and Depth, 282, 283. Ba- 
ſons of Clay, 2 34. Raiſing 
the Walls and filling in a 


Baſon of Clay, 284. and 


following. Plan of the Con- 
ſtruction of a Baſon of Clay, 
ibid. The Conſtruction of 
a Baſon of Cem ent or Ter- 
raſs, 28 8. The Conſtruction 
of a Baſon of Lead, 290 
B net, or golden Knops, a 
Flower, 233, 262 
Baſtard Sena- tree, what it is, 
its Wood, its Leaf, its Flow- 
| er and its Fruit, 222, 230 
Beech, a Tree, its Bark, its 
Wood, its Leaf and its Pro- 


perties, N ”” TR- 
Beds, Plants that are ſown up- 
on Hot-beds, 250 


Bell-flower, 252, 262 
Belvedere, what it is, 95 


Bind-weed, a Flower, 251. 


Birch, a Tree, its Wood, its 
Bark, and its Leaf, 369 
Borders, their Uſe, 44. Four 
Sotts of Borders, . Flow- 
ers commonly uſed in the 
Borders of Parterres, 245, 
and following. 
Bowlingreens, the Original 
of this Word, 76. Different 
Kinds of Bowlingreens and 
their Figure, 76, 77, and 
following. Their Place, 77. 
Their Agrecableneſs, 76id. 
The Manner of tracing out a 
Bowlingreen upon the 
Ground, 159, and follow- 
ing. 
Box, a Shrub, two Sorts of 
it, 174, The Properties of 
one and the other kind, 
ibid. and following. The 
Manner of planting Box, 
179, 180 
B ranches, of chuſing a Branch 
ofa Tree, 198. Why there 
ſhould be left but one, ibid. 
In what Caſe there ſhould. 
be more left, ibid. 
We, its Wood and its 
Flower, 221, 229. Its Cul- 
ture, 241 
Bulbs of F lowers, Manner of 
planting them, 248. Their 
different kinds, 253. The 
beſt Bulbs, . 
Burning Buſb, or Pyracantha, 
a Shrub, its Wood, its Leaf, 
and its Fruit, 223, 230 


C. 


TABLE. 


C. 
68 of Green, 187 
Camomil, a Flower, 252, 
263 


Candy-tuft annual, 251, 263. 
Viyacious, 251, 263 
Cane-Willow, a Shrub, its 
Wood and its Leaf, 171 
Cant harides, {mall Flies, the 
way to deſtroy them, 206 
Caſcades, their Situation, &c. 
292. Figures of ſeveral Caſ- 
cades, 293. and following. 
Caſes of Flowers, 95 
Catch-fly, a Flower, 251, 
| 203 
Caterpillars, the way to de- 
ſtroy them, 205 
Center, Number of Degrees at 
the Angle of the Center, 


118 
Chantilly, its natural Gar- 
dens, 18 


Cheſnut, its Bark, its Leaves, 
its Wood, and its Fruit, 
166, 167 
Chryſanthemum, or great 
| Daily, a Flower, 250, 259, 
263 

Circle, perſect, 100. To draw 
a Circle upon the Ground, 


"7. 
St. Cloud, its natural Gar- 
dess, 18 
= © Colonades of Greens, 186 
Columbine, a Flower, 252, 
263 


Colutea, a Shrub ; its Wood, 
its Leaf and its Flower, 
222. It flowers in Summer, 
230. Its Culture, 241 


Conflans, its Gardens. 21 
Coppices, or Coppice-woods, 


65 
Corn: flower, or wild Poppy, a 
double Flower, 251, 262 


Creſſes, or Indian Creſſes, a 

Flower, 251. 
Crocus, or Saffron- flower, 
N „ 2302;--263 


Croſs of Feruſalem, a Flow- 


er, „ 0s 
Crown Imperial, a Flower, 
253, 262 


Cyclamen, a Flower, 253, 
260, 262, 264 

Cypreſs, a Tree, its Wood, 
its Leaf, and its Fruit, 173 
Cytiſus, its Wood, its Flower, 
and its Leaf, 221, 229 


D. 
D; J, ſmall, 252. Greater, 
250, 263. See Chry- 
fſanthemum, 

Deſign, Manner of tracing all 
Sorts of Deſigns for à Gar- 
den, 150, and following. 

Diſpoſition of a Garden, 15, 
and following, See Garden. 
The Rules that ought to 
be followed therein, 20, and 
following. Of what Conſe- 
quence the Diſpoſition of a 
Garden is, 40, 41 


E. | 

Eri, the Manner of ma- 

king, dreſſing, digg ng 

and removing it, 121, and 
following. 

Elm, 


TABLE. 


Elm, a Tree; its Wood, its 


Leaf, and i its Duration, 166 
Emerus or Syturidaca, its 
Wood, its Leaf, and its 


Flower, | 223, 429 


Eternal — 231, 263 


- 


Phu, what it is, 100 


Figures, or Statues of 
Braſs, are the fineſt, 93. Fi- 
gures, of ſeveral kinds, 94. 
'Their place in a Garden, 94 

Figure, or Piſpoſition, to _ 
with the Line an Irre 
Figure of four Sides, 112. 
To draw with the Inſtru- 
ment, an irregular Figure 
of four Sides, 112, 113. 

See Polygone. 

Fir- tree, its Wood, its Leaf, 
its Fruit, its Seed, and its 
Uſe, 172. Its difference from 
the Pine, :: ibid. 

Flowers, whence they come, 
2.46. Manner of raiſing FR 


Flowers, 247, 248, [256.1 
The place ſet apart for raiſing ” 
them, 247. Time proper, 


249. "Thoſe that are to be 
ſown upon Hot-beds in 
Spring, 250. Thoſe that are 
to be ſown in open Ground, 
251. Flowers that come up 
from Seed, 250. and fol- 
lowing. Thofe that do not, 
252. Of the place proper 
for each Flower in Gardens, 
258. Flowers of the Spring, 
261, 262. Of the Summer, 


262. Of the Autumn, 263. 


Of the Winter, 2 64. Flow 
ers that may be made to 
blow ſeyeral Months ſuc- 
ceſſively, 264. The Seaſon 


of each Flower, 229 
Fluellin, a Flower, 252, 262 
Foreſt-woods, 17 ab 


Fountains, the Ornaments of 
Gardens, 92. Their place in 


a Garden, 93, 282 
Fox-tail, a F lower, 141 
Fruits, the Time of ſowing 

them, 2 145 and following. 


= 


Green, 187 
Gardens, how noble and 
agreeable the Science of 
Gardening is, 4. 'The Uſe of 
this Treatiſe, ibid. Its Divi- 
ſion, 5, 6. Four different 
Expoſitions of the Sun in 
the Buſineſs of Gardening, 
10. Of the Diſpoſitions and 
Diſtributions of Gardens, 1 5. 
The right Size of a fine 
Garden, 18, 19, 20. 'The 
Proportion of a Garden as 
to its Length and Breadth, 


( \ Alleries, 0 


20. General Rules to be 


followed in the Diſpoſition 
and Diſtributions of Gar- 
dens, 20, and following. 


Three different Sorts of 


Gardens that may be made, 
24. Gardens upon a leyel 
Ground, bid. Gardens on 
a gentle Aſcent, bid. Gar- 
dens on Terraſſes, 25. 


3 | Which 
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Which are the fineſt, 25, 


and following. Examples of 


theſe different Gardens, 


graved in five ſeveral Plates, 


25, 26, and following. Of 
the Manner of planting the 
different parts of a Garden, 
179, 280, Cc. 
Garden-mouſe, an Animal, 
204. The way to catch 
them ibid. 
” Gillyflower, or Carnation ſin- 
gle, a Flower. 252, 263 
Cillyflower, or Carnation dou- 
ble, 
Gillyflower, commonly called 
the yellow Gz4power, or 


Wall-flowee 


80, 83 


Grafting. The Manner of -- 


grafting Trees, 225. The 
Inſtrument uſed in Grafting, 
226, The Time of Grafting, 
227, and following. 
Graſs. Of its Seed, 81, 
The Seaſon and Way or 
ſowing it, b The Man- 
ner of laying Turf, 81, 82. 


The way to have fine Graſs, 
ibid. Turf, with a Point 


or Tail, what it is, 84. 
How Graſs is to be kept, 
84, 85 
Greenhouſe, for Orange- trees, 
93. Its Qualities, 23 1. and 
following. Sce Orange- 
tree. 
Greens, or Ever-green Trees, 
33 Advantage and 


Uſe to be made of them, | 


R 


ibid. 


=__ 2 50, 262 | 
Glacis, or Slope ! ina Garden, 


174. The Properties of 
each kind of theſe 'Trees 
-.and onrups, 177. Their 


Qualities to be good, 101d. 
Grills, in a Garden, 95 
Grofttos, 95 


Groves, are the Ornament 
of a Garden, 21, 63. 'Their 

 pFece, 63. Their different 
Form and Deſign, 63, 64. 
Groves open, 65. To race 
out a Grove upon the 
Ground, 158, and follow- 
ing. The Method of plant- 
ing a Grove, 189, and fol- 

lowing. 

Ground, or Soil of a fine Gar- 
den, what it ought to be, 
7. Its Situation, id. and 
following. The way 8 
know if it be good, 1 
and following. How ks 
mend it, and the Qualities 
requiſite in good Ground, 
I 1, and following. In the 
Choice of Ground, Regard 
ſhould be had to the ealy 
coming at Water, 12. How 
to correct the Defedts of 
a piece of Ground, 15. The 
Manner of making or dreſ- 
ſing Ground, 121, and fol- 
lowing. 


H. | 

H.., or Nut-tree, its 
Wood, its Leaf, and its 
Fruit, 


Hedges, their Beauty and 
the different Forms that 
may be given them, 575 

r $8. 
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TABLE. 


58. Six Examples of diffe- 


rent Hedges repreſented in 


| one Plate, 59, and follow- - 


ing. The Plants moſt e- 
ſeemed for makingHedges, 


176, 'The Manner of plant- 


ing Hedges, 1 84. The Dif- 


ficulty of making Hedges 
grow in a Garden, 18s. 


The Method of clipping 
and keeping them, 199, and 


following. The Way to 
recover them, 203 


Heliotrope, or Sun- flower, 


250 
H emerocalle, or Day-Lilly, a 
Flower, 253, 262 
Heparica, or Liver-wort, a 
Flower, 252 
Holly, a "Shrub, its Wood, 
and its Leaves, 1 73 
Holm, or ſcarlet Oak, 173. 


How it differs from com- 


mon Oak, ibid. 
Holy- thiſtle, a Flower, 251, 


263 - 


Hon y-ſuckle, a Shrub. Its 
Wood, its Leaf, and 
Flower, SAL. Its Seaſon. 
229, Its Culture, 241 

Horn-beam, its Wood, and 
its Properties, 168. Its Me- 
rit, 176. How to know 
when it is good ibid. 

Hor ſe-Cheſuut, 167 

Hyacinths, 253, 262, 264 


I. 
Acea, commonly called In 2 


 4ian Jacea, a Flower, 


252, 263. 


Faundice, of a Tree, 


Its. 


its 
Cauſe and its Remedy, 203, 
204 

Jeſſamine, a Shrub, its Wood, 
its Leaf, its Flower, its dif- 
ferent kinds, 220. 'Time of 
its Flowering, 229. Its Cul- 
ture, 240 


Jets, of Water, 275. The 


Proportion of Pipes with 
reſpect to Jets, 275, 276. 
The way to make one pipe 
ſerve ſeveral Jets, 277. See 
Mater. 
Imperial Elm, its Leaves, its 
Wood, its Bark, and its 
Seed, —_ 166 
Indian-Cx , a Flower, 251 


Jonguilles, ſingle and double, 


233 
Iris, Bulbous, a Flower, 253, 


262 

Tudas-Tree, its Wood; its 
Leaf, and its Flowers, 222, 
230 


K. 
Nie, made uſe of in the 
Buſineſs of Graſting, 226 


K 


* 

Ark s- heel, or Lark's- foot, 

a Flower, 251, 263 
Laurel, its Wood, and its 
Leaf, 2 19. Six Sorts of Lau- 
rel, ibid. Its Culture, 240. 
The Seaſon when it is in 
Flower, 229, 230 
Lentisk, its Weod, its Leaf, 
its Flower, and its Fruit, 

| 222, 


ANL 


422 2308 Its Culture, 
241 

Leonurus, its Wood, its 
Leaf, and its Flower, 222, 
230. Its Culture, 241 
Level, what it is, 122. Two 
Sorts of Levels, ibid. Its Uſe, 
123, and following. The 
time proper ſor Levelling, 
124. The Manner of doing 
it, ibid. and following. 
To ſet out a Level Line 
upon the Ground, 127. To 
make a piece of Ground 
according to a Level Line, 
128, 129 

Level, with Vialss 268 
Lilach, its Wood, its Leaf, 
and its Flower, 220, 229, 


230 


Lilly, Flame-coloured, 25 3, 
262. White, ibid. 
Lilly, of the Valley, a Flow- 
er, 2452, 262 
Lime-tree, its Leaf, its Stem, 
its Head, its Rind, its Flow- 
ers and 1 ity Wood, I 67 
Line. The way to draw a 
ſtrait Line upon the Ground 
with a Line or Cord, 105. 
Or with Stakes, ibid. The 
Manner of prolonging it, 
106. 'Todraw a Line with 

a Cord, perpendicular to a: 
nother Line, ibid. To draw 
with the Inftrument a Line 
perpendicular to a right 
Line given, 107. To draw 

a Line with a Cord perpen- 
dicular at the End of a right 


Line drawn, 108. To draw 
with the Cord a Line par- 
rallel to a right Line drawn, 
ns ibid. 
Liver-wort, a Flower, 
252 


M. 
MAV, a Tree, its Leaf, 
its Bark, its Wood, its 
Merit, 168 
March. Violet, 252, 262 
Marigold double, a Flower, 
251, 263 
Martagon, or Mountain Lilly, 
a Flower, 253, 262 
May-bugs, how to deſtroy 
them, 205 


Meudon, its Gardens, 18 
Mignardiſe-Pin, a Flower, 


25 2, 202 

Mills, for raiſing Water, 270 
Moles, 204. The way to 
catch them, 204, 205 
Monks-hood, a Flower, 251 


Moſs, of Trees, 203 


Mot herwort, a F lower, 252, 
203 

Myrtle, a Shrub, its Stem, its 
Leaf, its Flowers, 219. Se- 


- veral Sorts of Myrtles, bid. 


Its Culture, 240. 'The Man- 
ner of Grafting it, 229. 
The Seaſon when it is in 
Bloom, 230 


N. 


NA as's, common and 
double, 253, 262, 264 


—— of Conſtantinople, 253 


Rr2 Night- 


— — 


Night-ſhade, a Flower, 250, 
17. JO'3 

Nurſerys, the Advantage of 
them, 207. Their Place, 
ibid. Of the Choice of 
Ground for a Nurſery, and 
the Manner of preparing it, 


208. The way to have a 


good Nurſery, 209. To raiſe 
aà Nurſery in little time, 
210, To ſet the Trees of 
a Nurſery to rights, 2 1 1. 
What ought to be done be- 
fore you take a Tree from 
the Nurſery, 211, 212 
Nut- tree, a Shrub, its Wood, 
its Leayes, its Fruit, LET 


O. | 
O., a Tree, its Beauty, 
165. Its Wood, and its 
Fruit, I 66 
Oculus "Chriſti or Aſter At- 


ticus, a Flower, 252, 263 


Ox-Eyes, a Flower, 252, 263 
Orange-tree, f its Stem, its 


Wood, its Leaves, its Flow- 
cr, and i its Fruit, 218. Se- 
veral Sortg of Orange-trees, 
ibid. Tir Seed and their 
Duration, ibid. The Me- 
thod of raiſing them, 223, 
224. The way of Grafting 
them, 225. and following, 
The Time they are in Flow- 


or Mold for Orange: trees, 
232, 233. The Method of 
New-caling Orange: trees, 
233. Their Expoſition in 
Gardens, 234. Their Order 
and Diſpoſal, ibid. Their 
Pruning, 23 5. Their Wa- 
tering, 23% The Lime of 
putting them in and taking 
them out of the Greenhouſe, 
236, The Method of order- 
ing Orange - trees in the 
Greenhouſe, 237, 238. The 
way to keep them from In- 
ſects, 239. Of the Diſtem- 
pers of Orange- trees, and 
the Means to recover them, 
242, 243, 244. The Con- 
tinuance of their Diſorders, 
244 


Oval, the way to trace out 


an Oval upon the Ground, 
117. To trace out an Oval, 
the two Diameters of which 

- are determined upon the 


Taper, 118, 119. T0 ax | 


out upon the Ground 
Oval, commonly called the 
' Gardener's Oval, 119, 120 


2. 
Pa ſades, ſee Hedges. 
Palma Chriſti, a Flower, 
250,263 


Panſ)s, hte 252,262 


er, 230. Of the Culture of Parallel, or Compariſon of the 


Orange- trees, 23 1. Of the 
Greenhouſe for Orange: trees 
and its Qualities, 23 1, 23 2. 
The Compoſition of Farth 


Paper with the Ground, 
- with reſpect to the manner 
of Tracing, 105, and fol- 
lowing. Par- 


TABLE 


Parterre, the Original of the 
Word Parterre, 39. The 
Place it ſhould poſſeſs, 20. 
How the Head of a Par- 
terre ſhould be adorned, 
22,39. From whence the 

_ Embroidery and Comparti- 
ments of Parterres are ta- 
ken, 39. The different 
Deſigns that enter into their 
Compoſition, ,. What 
their Embroidery ought to 
be, to be handſome, hid. 

Four ſorts of Parterres, 41. 
Parterres of Embroidery 
why ſo called, 41. Par- 
terres of Compartiment, 20. 
Parterres after the Engliſh 


manner, ibid. Parterres of 


Cut-work, 42. Of the Diſ- 


poſition of Parterres, ibid. 


Their true Place, 267d. 
Their Length and Breadth, 
ibid. and following. Large 
Yews and Shrubs are not 
now fet upon Parterres, and 
why, 43. Parterres are fi- 
ner at their firſt Planting 
than afterwards, and the 
Reaſon of it, 43, 44. To 
trace out a Parterre upon 
the Ground, 155, and fol- 
lowing. The Method of 
planting a Parterre, 179, 
180. Hou it muſt be clipt 
and when, 181. Flowers 
made uſe of in Parterres, 


245, and following. Of the 


difi-ront Decorations of Par- 
terres according to the Sca- 


Plants, vivacious, 2 5 2. 


ſons, 258, and ſollowing. 


Paſque-F. wer, 252; 26% 
Paſſion- Flower, 252 
Peony, a Flower, 252,262, 

263 


Perſpectives, and their Ule, 


95 

Phyllerea, a Shrub, its Wood 
and its Leaves, 173 
Picea, or Pitch- tree, its Wood, 
its Leaf, and its Ule, 172 
Pine-tree, its Wood, its Bark, 
its Leaves, its Fruit, and its 
Seed, 172, 173 
Pinks, of Spain, 252. Poct's- 
Pinks, or Hyacinths, 201d. 


Pinks ſingle and double, 


252, 262. Indian Pinks, 
250, 263 
Pipes for conveying Water, 
273, and following. Their | 
Size and Proportion, 275, 


and following. | 

Plane-tree, or Platanus, its 
Wood, its Bark, and its 
Leaf, 169 

Planting,the manner of plant- 
ing all the different Parts of 
a fine Garden, 179, and fol- 
lowing. The Time or Sea- 
fon of planting Trees, 192 

The 
Care that ought to be taken 
of young Plants, 194, and 
following. 

Polygone, to deſcribe or trace 
out with a Line any Poly- 
gone whatſoever, 113,114. 
'To draw the ſame with the 
Inſtrument, 114, 115, 116. 

Names 


T LE 


Names of the Polygones, 
116. Number of Degrees 


oſ the Angle of the Poly- 


gone. 176 
Pamegranate-tree, its Leaf, 
its Head, and its Stem, 21 8, 
219. Two kinds of Pome- 
granate-trees, ibid. Its Fruit, 
219. Its Culture, 240. The 
Manner of grafting it, 229. 
The Seaſon when it is in 
Flower, 230 
ih, 6h a Tree, its Wocd, its 
Park, and its Leaves, 170 


Poppy, double, 251, 263 
Porticos in Gardens, | ' what 


they arc, 86, and following. 
Porticos of all Kinds, 8 6 to 


2. See Arlour. The 
Trees or Plants moſt proper 


for Porticos, 177. TheMan=- 
ner of planting Porticos, 
1 80 

Primroſe, a Flower, 25 2,262 


Privet, or Liguſtrum,a Shrub, 
its Wood, its Leaf, and 


its Flower, 221, 230 
Pumps, Hand-Pumps, and 
Horſe-Pumps, 270. Thoſe 
which force,and thoſe which 
ſuck the Water, 270,271 
Purple Flower- gentle or Fox- 
tail, ASL 


Uills or Sockets for form- 
ing a Water-Spout, how 


many forts of them, 276. 


Which are the beſt, 24d. 


Quincunces, 66, 73. The 


S Anon, Spaniſh 230,252, 


Manner of planting them, 
1090 


R. 


3 of Tripoly, 


253, 262 

Reſervoirs of Water, two 
ſorts of them, 291,273 
Roots, vivacious, 252 
Roſes, Indian, 250, 263 


Roſe Tremiere, 252 


Roſe-tree, its different kinds 
of F lowers, 220, 138. Its 
Culture, 240,241 


Roſemary, its Wood, its Leaf, 


and its Flower, 222,229 
Ruel, the Situation of its 
Waters, I3 


8. 


462 
Hand, or Gravel from 3 
and Pits,. ) 
Savine, a "Shrub, its Wood, 
and its Leaves, 173 
Scarlet-Bean, a Flower, 252 
Scarlet-Oak, or Holm, 173. 
How it differs from com- 


mon Oak, zbid. 
Sceaux, its Situation, and its 
Gardens, „ 


Sea- thrift, a Flower, 252,263 
Seats, their place in a Garden, 
os 
Seed, Qualities required in it 
to be good, 213. The pro- 
per Time of ſowing it 2 14. 
The manner of keeping it, 
ibid. Seed to be ſown in 
the 


TABLE: 


the Spring, 250. T hat 
which is to be ſown in Au- 
tumn, 251 
Semicircle, what it is, and the 


Uſe of it, 99 


Shrubs, ſee Trees. 


Situation of a Garden, what 


it ought to be, 7, and fol- 
lowing. F ive 'T hings re- 
quiſite in a good Situation, 
8, and following to 14. Si- 
tuation of Walks, 52, 53 
Slope. To make a Piece of 
Ground on a Slope or hang- 


ing Leyel, 132 
Slopes, 1 
Snails, how to deſtroy them, 

206 
Snap dragon, or Anthirinum, 
a Flower, 252, 263 


Soil. See Ground. 

Stairsof a Garden, their Place, 
143. Of the Steps of Stairs, 
ibid. Figures repreſenting 
ſeveral Stairs of Stone, 14 3, 
and following. Steps of 
Graſs or Turf, 145, and fol- 
low ing. 

Stakes, what they are, 101 

Storks-bill crowned, a Flow- 


cr, 252,263 
Stramonium, or Thorn-Apple, 

a Flower, 250,263 
Sun-flower, 252 


Sycomore, a Tree, its Wood, 
its Bark, and its Leaf, 169 


Syringe, its Wood, its Leaf, 


and its Flower, 221, 229. 
Its Culture, 241 


Ti 
1 es, different, 134. 
They ſhould not be 
made ws frequent, 135, 
136. To cut a Hill length- 
wile into Terraſſes, ſuſtain- 
by Walls of Maſonry, 137, 
138. To make the whole 
Ground of a Hill breadth- 
wile into Terraſſes ſupport- 
cd by Walls of Maſonry, 
133 139..:- To cut a Hull 
lengthwiſe into 'Terrafles, 
ſupporred by Banks and 
Slopes of Turf, 139, 140. 
To make the whole Ground 
of a Hill, breadthwiſe, by 
cutting it into Terraſſes, ſup- 
ported by Banks and Slopes 


of Turf, 140, 141 

7. horn. Apple, a Flower, 250, 
4263 

Tons, great Worms, 206 

Tracing Staff, 102 


Trees and Shrubs which keep 
their Green all the Winter, 
172 

Trees. 'The Choice that ought 
to be made of Trecs proper 
for Pleaſure Gardens, 164, 
and following. Of wild or 
Foreſt Trees, 165. „ 
quaticks, ],. The Ad- 
vantageol Ever greens, 174. 
Obſervations to be made in 
the Choice of theſe Trees, 
175, 176. Of the Time of 
pl::ting them, 192. Of the 
Care to raiſe them, 194, 
and following. An Expe- 


dient 
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dient to ſet old Trees to 
rights, 199. Of the Diſ- 
caſes of Trees, and the 
Means of curing them, 201, 
and following. Of the 
Choice of 'Trees to be ta- 
ken from a Nurſery, and 
the Method of raiſing them 
with their Earth or Clod, 
211, and following. Of the 
Seed and Fruit of Trees pro- 
per for a Pleaſure-Garden, 
213, and following. Of 
Flowering Trees andShrubs, 
217, and following. Of 
Trees without their Clod, 
124. And with it, 101d. 
The Manner of grafting 
flowering Trees and Shrubs, 
225, and following. The 
Seaſon when they are in 
Flower, 229, 230 
Trefoil or Cytiſus, its Wood, 
its Flower and its Leaf, 
221, 229 


Trellis. See Arbour. 


- Triangle. To draw with the 


Linea Triangle equal to a 
Triangle given upon the 
8 110 
Tricolor or Amaranthus, white 


and black, a Flower, 250, 


263 
Tuberoſe, a Flower, 253,262 


Tuilleries, the Diſpoſition of 


its Garden, 23 


Tulips, their ſeveral Claſſes, 


254. The fineſt, 74d. 
Their Duration, hid Their 
Culture and how they are 


multiplied, 255 


Turks, a ſort of Worm, 206 


V. 
Via, a Flower, 252 
| 26 J 
Violet, or March-Violet, a 
Flower, „ 262 
Volubilis, Convolvulus, or 
great Bind-weed, a Flower, 


251. 
W 

7 Alksi inaGarden,theirUlſe, 

51, How they ought to 

be made, 22, and following. 
The way of makingAdvan - 
tage of the Length of the 
Ground for a Walk, 35. 
Seyeral forts of Walks, 36. 
Rules to be obſerved in the 
PDeclivity of Walks, 53. Of 
the Breadth of Walks, 53, 
and following. Of their 
Length, bid. The great 
Charge of Walks, 5 5. How 
to avoid it, d. The way 
to make good Walks, 56, 
and 121, and following. 
The way to lay and beat 
the Sand or Gravel, 56. The 
Trees generally made uſe 
of to make fine Walks, 174, 
and following. I he beſt 
way to raiſe and keep Walls 
of Trees well, 198 
Water, its Springs, and the 
way to find them, 265, 266, 
267. The Time to ſearch 
for it, 267. Different Ma- 
chines for raiſing Water, 


270, 


TABLE. 


270, and following. Of JYillow, its Wood, its Bark, 


Reſeryoirs, 271, Three 
ways of conveying Water, 
272. Waters that play or 
ſpout, 275. The juſt Pro- 
portion that ſhould be gi- 
ven to Pipes, with Reſpect 
to the Spouts, 275, 276. The 
Diſtribution of Water in a 
Garden, 280. . Water, Na- 
tural and Artificial, 764. 
Water ſpouting and ſtag- 


nant, zb, Quick and ſleep- 


ing, 280,281 


 #/atering. Of good Water- 
ing, and the Time of doing 


It, 196 


 Hhite-thorn, a Shrub, its 
Wood, its Leaves and its 


Flowers, I7L 


and its Leaves, 170. The 
Cane-willow, its Wood, 
and its Leaf, I7L 


Woods, their Uſe in a Garden, 


63. See Groves, Six kinds 
of Woods, 64, 65, 66. Dif- 
ferent Deſigns of Woods 
repreſented in Ten Plates, 
66, 67, and following. The 
beſt Method of planting 
Woods, © ©: - 189 
. 

Ellowneſs or Jaundice in 
Trees, its Cauſe and Re- 
medy, 203 


Tew, a Shrub, its Wood and 


its Leaf 172. Its Uſe, 180. 
The Place and Time of 
planting it, zbid. and 381. 
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| pin of Gardens. A Latin Poem in four Books. I. Gf Flowers. II. Of Trees. 


III. Of Waters. IV. Of Orchards. Tranſlated by the Reverend Mr. Gardiner, 
Sub-dean of Lincoln, The third Edition. N.B. The Author being abſent from the 
Prefs, the two firſt Books of this Poem were corrected by Alexander Pope Eſq; the two 
laſt by Mr. Harte of St. Mary Hall in Oxford. Illuſtrated with ſeveral Cuts. Price 45. 
bound. | | 4 
The Clergyman and Gentleman's Recreation: Shewing the Pleaſure and Profit of 
the Art of Gardening. viz. Concerning the Preparing of the Ground for Planting and 
Sowing. Of the Method of Planting of Fruit-Trees in. the Gardens. The moſt 
agreeable Diſpoſition of a Garden. Of Nurſeries. Of Pruning. Of Pruning the 
Vine, Peach and Nectarine, the Pear and the Fig: Of Grafting and Inoculating. Con- 
cerning the proper Diſpoſition of Trees againſt a Wall; the beſt kinds of each. Their 
Order and Time of ripening. The firſt, ſecond, third and fourth general Cauſe of Barren- 


neſs. Concerning the great Uſe and admirable Qualities ofuntry'd Earth. To which #** _ 


is added a new Method of building Walls with horizontal Shelters. Alſo the Fruit- 
Garden Kalendar: Or a Summary of the Art of managing the Fruit-Garden: Teaching 
in order of time what is to be done therein, every Month in the Year. Containing 
leveral new and plain Directions more particularly relating to the Vine. To which is 
added an Appendix of the Uſctulneſs of the Barometer; with ſome ſhort Directions 
how to make a right Judgment of the Weather. By John Laurence, M. A. Rector 
of Biſhops-Wereſmouth in Durham. The ſixth Edition, with the Effigies of the Au- 
thor, engrav'd by Vertu, prefix d. Price 65. | Gs 
England's neweſt Way in all Sorts of Cookery, Paſtry, and all Pickles that are fit to 
be uſed. © Adorned with Copper Plates. Setting forth the Manner of placing Diſhes 
upon Tables. And the newelt Faſhion of Mince-pies. By Henry Howard, Free-Cook 
of London, and late Cock to his Grace the Duke of Ormond, and ſince, to the Earl of 
Salisbury and Earl of Winchelſea. To which are added the beſt Receipts for making 
Cakes, Mackroons, Biskets, Gingerbread, French-Bread; as alſo for preſerving, con- 
ſerving, candying and drying Fruits; Confectioning and making of Creams, Sylla- 
bubs, and Marmalades of ſeveral Sorts. Likewiſe Additions of Beautifying Waters and 
other Curioſities; as alſo above fifty new Receipts are added. Which renders the 
whole Work compleat. The fifth Edition. Price 25. 6d. 

Caſes argued and adjudged inthe High Court of Chancery. Publiſh'd from the Ma- 
nuſcripts of Thomas Vernon late of the Middle Temple Eſq; by Order of the High Court 
Court of Chancery. In 2 Volumes. Folio. Price 21. 58. 6d. 

An Inſtitute of the Laws of. England; or the Laws of England in their natural Order, 
according to common Uſe, . Publiſhed for the Directions of young Beginners, or Stu- 
dents in the Law; and of others that deſire to have a general Knowledge in our com- 
mon and ſtatute Laws. In four Books. By Thomas Wood, LL. D. and Barriſter in 
Law. The fourth Edition. Price. 1 J. 25. 6d. bound. : 

Reports of Caſes adjudged in the Court of King's Bench, from thetnirty third Year 
of King Charles the ſecond, to the ninth Year of King illiam the third. With ſome 
Arguments in ſpecial Caſes, and ſeveral Caſes which immediately relate to all Juſtices 
of the Peace. By Robert Skinner late of the Inner Temple Eſq; Publiſh'd by his Son 
Matthew Skinner Serjeant at Law. Price 30 3. 

Maxims of Equity, collected from, and proved by Caſes out of the Books of the beſt 
Authority in the High Court of Chancery. To which is added the Caſe of the Ear! 
of Coventry, concerning the defective Execution of Powers, lately adjudged in the High 
Court of Chancery. By Richard Francis, of the Middle Temple Eiq; Price 38. 64. 

Charters of the Cinque Ports, two ancient Towns, and. their Members. Tranſlated 
into Engliſh with Annotations hiſtorical and critical thereupon, wherein divers old 
Words ere explain'd, and ſome of their ancient Cuſtoms and Privileges oblerv'd. By 
Samuel Feakeſen. of Rye in Suſſex, one of the ſaid ancient Towns. Price 24 5. 6d. 

The Modern Juſtice. Being an Abridgment of the common Law, of all the Acts of 
Parliament relating to the Juſtices of the Peace, &. and ſome ſpecial Law Caſes; with 
variety of Precedents of Precepts, Summons's, Warrants, Examinations, Commit- 
ments, &c. regularly interſpers d, fitting all Occaſions for putting of the Laws in force. 
And alſo an Appendix, containing the Chairman's Charge, and the whole buſineſs of the 
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Quarter Seſſions, Determinations of Juſtices, & c . and the Power of Mayors given by 
the Statute. By Gyles Facob, Gent. Price 65. The third Edition. | 

The Juſtice of Peace's Vade mecum. Being acompleat Summary of all the Acts of 
Parliament concerning Juſtices of the Peace. Shewing the various Penalties of Offen- 
ces by Statute, and the particular Power and Authority of one, two, or more Juſtices, 
c. and Inſtructions for drawing of Warrants, Precedentsof Warrants, in common. 
Matters, &c. By Gyles Facob, Gent. Price 2 5.64. 

The com pleat Court-Keeper, containing the Laws and Cuſtoms of Courts Leet and 
Courts Baron, the Charge to the juries, Proceedings, Surrenders, Admittances, & 
The manner of keeping the Court Baron for trying of Actions, and Precedents of 
Declarations, Pleadings and Proceſles; alſo of Contracts, Leaſes, Mortgages, Surrenders, 
exc. The Authority of the Lord, and Privileges of the Tenants, with variety of Law- 
Caſes concerning Copyholders, and the whole Buſineſsof Court-Keeping. The third 
Edition. By Gyles Facob, Gent. Price 6s. | 

The accompiiſh'd Conveyancer, in three Volumes. The firſt Volume treating of the 
Nature and Kinds of Deeds, Inſtructions for drawing all Manner of Deeds and Inſtru- 
ments, and an Abridgment of the Law relating to all Sorts of Conveyances, and alſo 
Precedents of Gifts, Grants, Articles, Conditions, Leaſes for Years, Marriage Settle- 
ments of perſonal Eſtates, &c. Volume 2. Containing a great Variety of Precedents 
of Aſſignments, Mortages, collateral Securities, and all conditional and defeaſible 
Eſtates, Renunciation, Releaſes of Equity, of Redemption, exc. Volume 3. Being 
Precedents of all Sorts of large and ſpecial Conveyances, Deeds to lead to the Uſes of 
Fines and Recoveries, Aſſurances, Settlements, Jointures, Uſes, Wills, ec. By Gyles 

acob, Gent. Price 155. | 

The Clerk's Remembrancer : Containing variety of {ſmall and uſeful Precedents, 
with proper Directions in Conveyancing, and the ordinary Methods of Practice of 
Attorneys, ec. in the Court of King's Bench, Common Pleas, and the High Court of 
Chancery. By Gyles Facob, Gent. Price 45. 

The compleat Pariſh Officer. Containing, I. The Authority and Proceedings of 
High Conſtables, Petty Conſtables, Headboroughs, and Tything-men in every Branch 
of their Duties, pur ſuant to Acts of Parliament: With the high Conſtables Precepts, 
Preſentments, Warrants, c. II. Of Churchwardens, how choſen, their particular 
buſineſs in repairing of Churches, Bells, ec. And aligning of Seats: Tlle Manner of 
paſſing their Accounts, and the Laws and Statutes concerning the Church in all Caſes, 
and allo, an Abſtract of the Act for building fifty new Churches in London and 
Weſtminſter, &c. III. Of Overſcers of the Poor, and their Office; their Power in re- 
lieving, employing and ſettling, ec. of poor Perſons. The Laws relating to the Poor, 
and Settlements; and the Statutes concerning Maſters and Servants. IV. Of Sur- 
veyors of the Highways and Scavengers, how elected, their buſineſs in amending the 
Ways, Cc. and the Duty of others; with the Methods of Taxation, Laws of the High- 
ways, ec. To which are added the Statutes relating to Hackney Coaches and Chairs, 
(hc. The fourth Edition. By Gyles Faceb, Gent. Price 15.6 &. 

The Law Military; or a Methodical Collection of all the Laws and Statutes re- 
lating to the Armics and Soidicry of Great Britain. And alſo of the Navy Royal, 


Cruiters, Convoys, Privatcers, Cc. with an Introduction to the Art of War. By 


Gyles Jacob, Gent. Price 15. 6 d. 

Lex Conſtitutionis, or the Gentleman's Lavr; being a cempleat Treatiſe of all the 
Laws and Statutes relating to the King and the Prerogative of the Crown, the No- 
bility and Houſe ot Lords, Houſe of Commons, Officers of State, the Exchequer and 
Treaſury, Commithoners and Officers of the Cuſtoms, of the Exciſe, of the Poſt- 
Oxice, Stamp-Office, forfeited Eſtates, publick Accounts. The Navy-Office, War- 
Office, Lieutenancy of Counties, Juſtices of the Peace, & . Wherein near ene hun- 
dred Authors, of the beſt Reputation, both ancient and modern, on the Subject, have 
been conſulted and referrd to. And allo an Introduction to the Common Law of 
England. with reſpect to Tenures of Lands, Deſcents, Marriage Contracts, Coverture, 
ec of Property, Creation, and Forfeiture of Eſtates. Trya:s of Offenders, Courts at 
Weſtminſter, &c. To which are added under their proper Heads, the Manner of paſſing 
Bills in both Houſes of Parliament, the Judicature of the Lords, Variety of adjudged 
Caſes, and ſome curious Hiſtory of Antiquity. By Gyles Jacob, Gent. Price 55. 
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Inſtitutio Legalis: Or an Introduction to the Study and Practice of the Laws of 
England, as now regulated and amended by ſeveral late Statutes. Divided into four 
Parts: viz. I. The Practice of the Court of King's Bench. II. The Practice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. III. The Nature of all Actions uſually brought in either of 
the ſaid Courts. IV. The Method and Order of Pleading. With uſeful Precedents 
throughout, and a compleat Table to the Whole. The third Edition, with large Ad- 
ditions. By William Bohun, of the Middle Temple Eſq; Price 63. | 

The Landlord's Law, or the Law concerning Landlords, Tenantsand Farmers, viz. 

I. Of the Nature and Origin of Tenures. II. Of Eſtates and their ſeveral Kinds. III. 
Ot Copyholds and Copyholders. IV. Of Leaſes, Covenants, - Surrenders, Aſſign- 
ments, e&#c. V, VI. Of the Parties to Leaſes, wherein is ſhewn who may leaſe, who 
may rent, and what may beleaſed. VILand VIII. Contain the Obligations and Rights 
of che Parties by Virtue of te Leaſe. IX. X. Of the Remedies the Law gives each 
Party for the Recovering of their Rights. Neceſſary for all Landlords, Tenants, 
Farmers, Stewards, Agents, Sollicitors, and others concerned in the buying, ſelling, 
and letting of Eſtates. The ſixth Edition, To which is added, an Appendix containing 
iuch Acts of Parliament and proper Precedents as relate to theſe Subjects, brought 
dowato this time. Price 38. | 

The Works of the celebrated and ancient Engliſh Poet Geoffrey Chaucer ; carefully 
compar'd, not only with former Editions of Value, but with many rare and ancient 
Manuſcripts: From the collating of which, the Textis in a great meaſure reſtor'd and 
perfected: Many Errors and Corruptions that have crept in and continued in all the 
Editions hitherto printed, are amended: And many whole Lines omitted in all the 
printed Editions, are inſerted in their proper Places. Three entire new Tales of this 
Author in Manuſcript, (never before printed) have been recovered, and are added to 
this Edition. By which Alteration, Additions and Amendments, this Work is in a 
manner become new. A more uſeful and copious Gloſſary for the better Underſtand- 
ing of this Poet than has yet been printed, is added at the End. Begun by John Urry 
late Student at Chriſt-Church, and compleated by others of that College. Price 3 J. 
the large, and 355. the ſmall Paper. 

The celebrated Works of Monſieur de Moliere: Containing all his Comedies, Inter- 


ludes, c. with alarge Account of his Life and remarkable Death: Who, as he was 
acting the Part of Death in one of his Plays, was taken ill and died a few Hours after. 


To which are added Extracts out of ſeveral Authors, concerning ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances, relating to the Life of Moliere; as likewiſe a Judgment upon ſome of his 
Pieces. Alſo his Effigies engraved on Copper from an Original. By Mr. Vert ue. 


Printed in fix Volumes 12%. Price. 158. 


The Works of Mr. George Farquhar : Containing all his Letters, Poems, Eſſays 
and Comedies, publiſh'd in his Life-time. (viz.) Love and a Bottle. The Conſtant 
Couple: Or a Trip to the Jubilee. Sir Harry Wild-Air. Inconſtant, or the Way to 
win him. The Twin Rivals. The Recruiting Officer, and the Beaux Stratagem. In 
2 Volumes 129. Price 6s. The ſixth Edition. 

Familiar Letters from Mrs. Katherine Philips to Sir Charles Cotterel, under the 
feign'd Names of Orinda to Poliarchus. Major Pack in his Eſſay on Study, inferted in 
his Miſcellanies, gives the following Character of theſe Letters; vix. The beſt 
« Letters I have met with in our Engli/h Tongue, are thoſe of the celebrated Mrs. 
«« Philips to Sir Charles Cotterel. As they are directed all to the {ame Perſon, ſo they 
« runall in the ſame Strain, and ſeem to have been employed in the Service of a re- 
« fined and generous Friendſhip: In a word, they are ſuch as a Woman of Spirit and 
« Virtue ſhould write to a Courtier of Honour and true Gallantry.” The ſecond 
Edition, with Additions. Price 3 5. : | 3 
Remarks on ſeveral Parts of Europe, n chiefly to the Hiſtory, Antiquities, and 

the Author od travel'd Is 2 
the Low Countries, Lorrain, Alſatia, Germany, Savoy, Tyrol, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. Illuſtrated elch above forty Copper Plates. By John Brevat 
Eſq; late Fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge. In two Volumes in folio, printed 
fncly ona ſuperſine Genoa Paper. Price 21,105. 


